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SKETCH Vr. 
Progrefs of the Female Sex. 

THE progrefs of the female fex, 
a capital branch of the hiftory 
of man, comprehends great va- 
riety of matter, curious and in- 
terefting. But fketches are my province, 
not complete hiftories ; and I propoie in 
the prefent Iketch to trace the gradual 
progrefs of women, from their low flate 
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in favage tribes, to their elevated ftate in 
civilized nations. 

With- regard to the outlines, whether of 
internal difpofition or of external figure, 
men and women are the fame. Nature, 
however, intending them for mates, has 
given them difpofttion^ di^erent b^t cpn* 
cprdant, fo as to produce together deli- 
cious harmony. Tha man, more robuft^ 
is fitted for fevere labour and for field-ex- 
ercifes : the womj^n, more delicate, is fit- 
ted for fedentary occupations ; and parti- 
cpiarly for nurfing children. That differ- 
ence is remarkable in the mind, no lefs 
than in the body. A boy is always run- 
ning about ; delights in a top or a ball, 
and rides upon a ftie]§: as a hprfe. A 
girl has lefs inclination to move : her firft 
amufement is a baby ; which {he delights 
to drefs 'and undrefs. I have feen oftener 
than once a female child under fii^ getting 
an infant in its arms, careffing it, fing- 
ing, and walking about ftaggering under 
the weight. A boy never thinks of fiich 
a pallime. The man, bold and vigorous, 
is (qualified for being a prote(5lor : the wo- 
man, delicate and timid, requires pro- 

teilioq. 
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tedion *i The man, as a protedlor, is 
directed by nature to govern : the woman^ 
cotifcioas of inferiority^ is difpofed to o- 
bey. Their intelledlual powers eorrefpond 
to the deftination of nature : men have 
penetration and foUd judgement to fit 
them for governing women have fuffi- 
cient imderllanding to make a decent fi- 
gure under good government j a greater 
proportion would excite dangerous rival* 
fliip. Women have more imagination and 
more fenfibility than men ; and yet none 
of them have made an eminent figure in 
any of the fine arts. We hear of nb fculp- 
tor nor ftatuary among them ; ai^d none 
of them have rifen above a mediocrity in 
poetry or painting. Nature has avoided 
rivalftiip between the fexes, by giving 
then! diflFerent talents. Add another capi- 
tal difierence of difpofition : the gentle 
and infinuating manners of the female 
iex; tend to fbften the roughnefs df the 
thetf fet ; and where-ever women are in*- 

* From which it appears to proceed, that women 
xiaturally are more careful of their reputation than 
men, and rhorc hurt by obloquy. 
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fiulged with ^ny freedom, they polKh 
iooner than men *. ' 
'^Thefe are not the only pardcalars that 
4iftinguifh the fexes. With rtfped .te 
matrimony, it is the privilege of thie maie, 

fuperior and protcdlor, to make a choice : 
the female preferred has no privilege but ^ 
bkrely to confent or to refufe. Nature fitfe 
them for thefe different parts : the male i« 
t)C(fd, the female bafliful. Hence among 
alienations it is the pradlice for men to 
cbuVt, and for women to be courted t 
which holds alfo among many other ani- 
mals, probably among all that pair. 

Another diftindlion is equally vifible : 
The matter of a family is immediately 
cbiiileded with his country ; his wife, his 

* The chief quality of women, fays Rouflcau, is 
fweetnefs of temper. Made by nature for fubmiffion 
in the married ftate, they ought to learn to fuffer 
wrong, even without complaining. Sourncfs and 
ftubbornnefs ferve but to increafe the hufband's un- 
kindnefs and their own diftrefles> It was not to in- 
dulge bad humour, that Heaven beftow'd on them 
manners infinuating and perfuafive : they were not 
made weak in order to be imperious : a fweet voice 
fuits ill with fcolding ; delicate features ought not 
to be disfigured with paffion. They frequently may- 
have reafon for complaints ; but never, to utter 
them publicly. 

children^ 
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children, tis fervante, are iminediately 
connedled with him, and with their coun- 
try through him only. Women accord-^ 
ingly have lefs patriotifm than men ; an<i 
lefs bitternefs againft the enemies of their 
country. 

The peculiar modefty of the female fex^ 
is alfo a diftinguifhing circurhflance. Na- 
ture hath provided them with it as a de- 
fence againft the artfUr folicitations of the 
bther fex before marriage, and alfo as a 
fupport of conjugal fidelity. 

A fundamental article in the prefent 
fketch is matrimony ; and it }ias been 
much controverted, whether it be an ap- 
pointment of nature, or only of mimicipal 
law. M^ny writers have exercifed their 
talents in that controverfy, but without 
giving fatisfadlion to a judicious enquirer. 
If I miftake not, it may be determined 
upon folid principles ; and as it is of im- 
portance in the hiftory of man, the reader, 
I am hopeful, will not be difgufted at the 
length of the argument. 

Many writers hold that women were o- 
riginally common ; that animal love was 
gratified as among horfes and horned 
cattle; and that matrimony was not 

known, 
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knpwn, till nations grew in fome degree 
to be orderly, and refined. I feledl Cicero 
as an author, of authority : Nam fmt 
^^gucxidana teni^ijs, ,cum m agris homi-*- 
**^jQes pafEin,^ beftiarum more, yagaban* 
*^^Uir, et fibi viditu ferino vitam propaga- 
**^Kant : nec ratione animi quicquam fed 

pleraqiie viriHus corporis adminiftra* 
^ bant. Nondum divinae religionis non 

humani ofBcii ratio coUebatur. Nemo 

* Ic^itimas yiderat nuptias, non certos 

* quifquam' infpexerat liberos * {^)*-^ 
piihy, in fuppbrt of that dodlrine, in- 
forms us, that the Garamantes, an Afri- 
can nation, rnale and female lived pro- 
niifcuouflj together, without any notion 
of matrimony. Among the Aufes, a 
people of Libya, as Herodotus fays, ma-* 
trimony was not known, and men coha- 
bited with women indifferently, like other 

■ ♦ i( for there was a time, when m^n, like the 
brutes, roamed abroad over the earth, and fed ; 
like, wild beafts upon other animals. Then lya- 
fon bore no fway, but all was ruled by fuperior 
ftrength. The ties of religion, and the obligations 
of morality, were then unfelt. Lawful man iage 
was unknown, and no father was certain of hi» 
offspring.'* 

{a) De Inventione, lib. i« ^ 

animals. 
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animals. A boy educated by Kis motlie? 
was at a certain age admitted to an aflem- 
bly of men, and the man he clung to wag 
reputed his father. Juftin and other au- 
triors report, that before Cecrops, who 
^^eighed in Attica about 1600 years befprc 
- Chrift, marriage was not known in Greece ^ 
and that the burden of children lay upon 
the mother. 

Before entering diredtty into the matter^ 
it is proper to remove, if. poffible, the biaj 
of thefe great names. The pradlice of the 
Garamantes and of the Aufes is mention- 
ed by Pliny and Herodotus as Angular 
and were it even well vouched, it would 
avail very little againft the pradlice of all 
other nations. Little weight can be laid 
upon Pliny's evidence in particular, con- 
fidering what he reports in the fame chap- 
ter of the Blemmyans, that they had no 
head, and that the mouth and eyes were iu 
the breaft. Pliny at the fame time, as well as 
Herodotus, being very deficient in natural 
knowledge, were grofsly credulous ; and 
cannot be relied on with relpedl to any 
thing ftrange or uncommon. As to what 
IB reported, of ancient Greece, Cecropa 
poflil^ly prohibited polygamy, or introdu- 

ce4 
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igfd (bme oth^r matrimonial regulation^ 
which by writes might be miflaken for 
a law appointing matrimony. However 
that be, one part of the report is im-* 
doubtedly erroneous ; for it will be madb 
evident afterward, that in the himter-ftate^ 
or even in that of fhepherds, it is imprac- 
ticable for any woman^ by her . own in-, 
duftry alone, to rear a numerous ifTue; 
Jf this be at all poffible, it can only be in 
the torrid zone, where people live on fruits 
and roots, which are produced in plenty 
with very little labour. Upon that ac^ 
count, Diodorus Siculus is Icfs blameable 
for liftening to a report, that the inhabit- 
ants of Taprobana, fuppofed to be the i- 
fland of Ceylon, never many, but that 
women are ufed promifcuoufly. At the 
fame time, as there is no fuch cuftom at 
prcfent in the Eaft Indies, there is no good 
ground to believe, that it ever was cu- 
llomary ; and the Eaft Indies were fo little 
known to the ancient Greeks, that their 
authors cannot be much rely'd on, in the 
accounts they give of that diftant region.' 
The authority of Cicero, however refpeA- 
able in other mattei-s, will not be much 
regarded upon, the prefent queftion,. when, 
a' the 
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the pafliige above quoted is difledled. . How 
cnide mud his notions be of the piuuii- 
tive ftate of man, when he dfeiries to 
vages any fenfe of reUgion or* (k ,morj^ 
duty ! Ought we to rely more on hiii^ 
when he denies that they have any notion 
of matrimony ? Caefar s account of the 
ancient Britons approaches the neareft to 
a loofe commerce with women, tho' in the 
main it is good evidence againft Cicero. 
It was common, he fays, for a number o£ 
brothers or other near relations, to ufe 
their wives promifcuouQy. The offspring 
however were not Common ; for each man 
maintained the children that were produ- 
ced by his own wife. Hbfodotus reports 
the fame of the Maffagetsef ' 

Laying thus afide th^ great namtfs of 
Cicero, Herodotus^ and PUny, the field 
lies open to a fair and itnpartial invefti-* 
gation. And as the means provided by 
nature for continuing the race bf other A- 
nimals, may probably thrav^*"lig]!it^upon 
the economy of natuffe WitH ?effj¥tfl to 
man; I begin vvith that kr tide, 
not engaged the atterftioil of naturtlifts To 
much as it ought to have done. With 
refpecl to animals whofe nouriflimeht id • 

VoL.IL B * graft, 
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grafs, pairing wotlld be of no ufe : the fe* 
male feeds herfelf and her young at the 
fame inftant ; ard nothing is left for the 
^fiM'le doi On the other hand, all brute 
Animals whofe young require the nurfing 
i^are^of ^both parents, are diredled by na- 
«ttre to pair ; nor 'is that connaflion dif^ 
Iblved till the yduiig can provide for them- 
selves. Pairing is Indifpenfable «o ^ild 
birds that build oti trees } becaufe the 
Hiiiteittiuflf provide food for his mate while 
ihe is hatching the «gg6. And as they 
hmt commonly a numerous ifllie^ it re- 
quires tthe labour of both to pick up food 
for thomfclvesTand for their young. Up*- 
on thalti ahiount it is fo ordered^ that the 
young are fufficiently vigorous to provide 
for themfelve?, before a new brood is pro- 
duced^ 

What I have now opened fuggefts the 
following queftionj Whether, according to 
the economy above difplay'd, are we to pre- 
fume, or not, that man is diredled by na- 
ture to matrimony ? If analogy can be 
rely'd on, the affirmative muft be held, as 
theftc. is no other creature in the known 
world to which pairing is fo necelfary. 
Man is an animal of long life, and is pro- 
portionally 
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portionally flow in growing to maturity : 
he is a helplefs being before the age of fif- " 
teen or fixteen ; and there may be in a fa- 
mily ten or twelve children of different 
births, before the eldeft can fliift for itfelf. , 
Now in the original ftate of hunting and 
fifliing, which are laborious occupations 
and not always fuccefsful, a woman, 
fuckling her infant, is not able to provide 
food even for herfelf, far lefs for ten or 
twelve voracious children. Matrimony 
therefore, or pairing, is fo neceflary to 
the human race, that it muiJ: be natu- 
ral and inftindlive. AVhen fuch ample 
means are provided for continuing every 
other animal race, is it fuppofable that th« 
chiaf race is neglecfled ? Providential care 
defcends even to vegetable life : every 
plant bears a profufion of feed ; and in 
order to cover the earth with vegetables, 
fome feeds have wings, fome are fcattered 
by means of a fpring, and . fome are fo 
light as to be carried about by the wind. 
Bn^te animals which do not pair, have 
grafs and other food in plenty, enabling 
the female to feed her young without 
needing any affiftance from the male. But 
where the young require the nurfing care 
B? of 
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of ^ both par€jats, pairing is a law of na- 
XWTfi. (^hcn ot]i^r races are iii> amply pro- 
lyi^ed for, can it be jferioufly thought, that 
Providence is lefs atteutive to the human 
r^ce ? Ifjmen aiid women were' not im-^ 
pelled by nature to matrinKMiy, they 
would |>e lefpr fitted for continuing the 
fpecie^, thaa^^^en the hujrnbleft plant, 
Hav^ we npt .tbehi reafon fairly ;to con- 
cki4e, that matrimony in the human race 
iSr an appointnaenfc of nature ? Can that 
conclufion he refiifcei by aay one who be- 
lieves in Pfovi4epqe, and in final caufes 

To confirm thisi doctrine, Itt the confe- 
quencea of a, loofe jcoramerce between the 
fcxes be exaij^ined. ,The c^nal appetite, 
when confine^ to one objed, feldom tmnf- 
grefles the bounds pf temperance. But; 
were it encowraged to roam, , like a be^ 
fucking honey from every flower, every 
new obje<5l would inflam? the imagina^ 

* It appears a wife appointment of Providence, 
that women give over chiid-bearing at. fifty, while 
they arc ftill in vigour of mind and body to take 
care of their offspring. Did the power of procrea- 
tion continue in women to old age as ia men, chil- 
dren would often be left in the wide world, without 
^ mortal to lool? afte;' thern, 

tion I 
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tion ; and fatiety with rcfpedl to one, 
would give new vigour with refpedl to o- 
thers : a generic habit would be formed 
of intemperance in fruition {a) ; - and a- 
nimal love would become the ruling paf- 
fion. Men, like the hart in rutting-time, 
would all the year round fly with impe- 
tuofity from objedl to object, giving no 
quarter even to women fuckling their in- 
fants : and women, T abandoning them- 
felves to the fame appetite, would become 
altogether regardlefs of their offspring. In 
that ftate, the continuance of the human 
race would be a miracle. In the favage 
ftate, as mentioned above, it is beyond 
the power of any woman to provide food 
for a family of children ; and now it ap- 
pears, that intemperance in animal love 
would render a woman carelefs of her fa- 
mily, however eafy it might be to provide 
for it *. 

I 

^a) Elements of Crititfifm, chap. 14. 

* I have often been tempted'to blame Providence, 
for bringing to perfeftion in early youth the carnal 
appetite, long before people have acquired any pru- 
dence or felf-command. It rages the mofc when 
young men fliould be employ'd in acquiring kiio\v- 
icdge, and in fitting themfclvcs for living coinfcrt- 

ably 
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fl fay more. The promifcuous ufe of 
WAin^ would unqualify them in a great 
njeafure to procreate. The carnal appe- 
tite in man refembles his appetite for food : 
each|9f' them demands gratification^ after 
fhort in^erv^^ls. Where the qarnal appe- 
tiije vi? felt but a ftiort fpace annually, as 
amongi Auincjals who fe^d on gr^fs, the pro-* 
ERifcuous ufe of females is according tathe 
order of. uatv^re : buf fuch a law m man, 
whqre the carnal appetite is always awake, 
would be an e^eclual bar to procreation j 
it being an undoubted truth, that women 
who indulge that appetite to excefs, feldom 
have children; and if all women were 
comnxojQ, all women wquld in effedl be 
common proftitutes, 

ably \n the world. I have fet this thought in variouii 
lights 5 but I now perceive that the c^nfure is with- 
out foundation. The early ripenefs of this appetite, 
proves it to be the intention of Providence that peo- 
ple fliould early fettle in matrimony. In that ilate ; 
the appetite is abundantly moderate, and gives no 
obrtrutSlion to education It never becomes unruly, 
till a man, forgetting the matrimonial tie, wanders 
from objeft to obje(St. Pride and luxury are what 
di6late late marriages : induftry never fails to afford 
the means of living comfortably, provided men con- 
fine themfelves to the demands of nature. 
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f If undifguifed nature ftidW itfetf any 
where, it is in children. - So truly is vtai^ 
trbnony an appointment of nature, as to 
be undcrftood even by children. They 
often hear, is true, people talking of 
matrimony ; but they alfo hear of logical, 
aaetaphylical, and commercial matters, 
without undcFftanding a ff^llable. Whence 
then their notion of marriage but frotn 
nature ? Marriage is a compound idea, 
which no inftrudion could bring within 
the comprehenfion of a child, did not na- 
ttirfe co-opefate. 

That the arguments urged above againft 
a 'promifcuotls ufe of xvomen, do not ne- 
ceffarily conclude againft polygamy, or 
the union of one man with a plurality of 
women, will not efcape an attentive read- 
er. St Auguftin and other fathers admit, 
that polygamy is not prohibited by the law 
of nature ; and the learned Grotius pro- 
fefles the fame opinion {a). But great 
names terrify me not ; and I venture to 
maintain, that pairing in the ftriclell lenlc 
is a law of nature among men as among 
wild birds ; and that polygamy is a grofs 

{a) De jure belli ac pacis, lib, 2. cap. ^. § 9. 

infringement 
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infringement of that law. o My reafons 
follow. > ' 

I urge, in the^firft jllace, the equal num- 
ber of males- ilhd females, as a clear indir- 
cation that Protidencffe^ intends every man 
to be confined to^cJne wife, and every wo- 
man 't& one hufband. ^ ThaO- equalit)^ 
which has fubfifted in all countries and ^ft 
alhtimes^ is a fignal inftance of over-rus- 
ling Providence ; for the chances againfl: 
it are infinite. All men are by nature e- 
qual in rank : no man is privileged above 
another to have a wife ; and therefore po- 
lygamy is contradidlory to the plan of Pro- 
vidence. Were ten women born for one 
man, as is erroneoufly reported to be the 
cafe in Bantam, polygamy might be the 
intention of Providence ; but from the e- 
quality of males and females, it is clearly 
the voice of nature, as well as of the fa- 
crcd fcripture, " That a man Ihall leave 
" his father and mother, and cleave to. his 
" wife ; and they lhall be one flefh." 

Confider, in the next place, that how- 
ever plaufible polygamy may appear in the 
prefent ftate of things, where inequality 
of rank and of fortune have produced lu- 
xury and fenfuality ; yet that the laws of 
I *• nature 
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nature were not contriTed by our MaJ|;er 
for a forc'd ftate, where numberlefs^4;^di- 
viduals are degraded below tl^eir natural 
rank, for the benefit of a few who are e- 
levated above it. To form a juft qptioa 
of polygamy, we muft look back to the o- 
riginal ftate of man, where all are.eqijaL 
In that ftate, every man cannot haye two 
wives ; and confequently no man is inti- 
tied to more than one, till every other be 
upon an equal footing with him. At the 
fame time, the union of one man with one 
woman is much better calculated for con- 
tinuing the race, than the union of one 
man with many women. Tl>ink of a fa vage 
who may have fifty or fixty children by dif- 
ferent wives, all depending for food upon 
his induftry : chance muft turn out* much 
in his favour, if the half of them perifh 
not by hunger. How much a better 
chance for life have infants who are diftri- 
buted more equally in different faipilies ? 

Polygamy has an effeifl ftill more perni- 
cious,, with refpedl to children even of the 
moft opulent families. ^ Unlefs affedlion be 
reciprocal and equal, , there can be no 
proper fociety in the matrimonial ftate, 
no cordiality, nor due care of offsprings 

Vol.11. C But 
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Bii<jfucki9jSfe(5lipafK,weMifift^ po^- 
lygapiy : a woD^ibixV'thafi ftate; far frorp 
being a cconalpamion to hei?: husband; is de- 
gf-adedv^poethe ^raikb/of a fervaiit, a mere in- 
itrumene of ipliaftire and<propagatioij. A- 
fww^ngi m^sinyf«wi^s thiil* will always be la 
fiv»«rite: thd ^efti tutttf-pieYifhi) and^tf 
they rfefent n^t^^lfcd iiS^ttfy filgaihft th#lr 
hi^arid/'ittd' agaii^ th^Xt children ^rfs 
ISfelonglhg;'^to^Mm, i^ill at leaft'^be 
dia(tdHfetfed;^ and^ ^Ui'fi^fiegligent of khcm 
tlieYam^'igme, forfd'tic'fe- fdt th'e faVot^- 
fife^^fj and htei'-dhiiai*^, makes the 
te^^WifFerent^^bbu^the reft and wo- 
^PH"tfee> ti«*ldiKon of childr^jfi'^^Whd are 
liegtea«l' ^%'botK^ p^i^ents {a)-, ' To ^'^1^6- 
dtdbi^ flidi ah effeft, is^ MteKafialf iiot thi 
I^iM^d of hatfure. • ' - ■ ^^"^ - 

^ JJt Jttierlts peculiat' att(?iiti6a, ^ tlikt Provi- 
cteiii*-h!aS^ provided fbran ag^rfiSbleXtnion, 
Among k\\ creaturts '^ho arfe^ttldgta?'b;f 
nature to pair. Animal love among crea- 
tili^^^ who pair not, 'ife''cdrifihe^t''^ifhin a 
ipace or tigoe wlw^ tlj^e^qaqj is 
dcdu^ied abouC( her . youtig^ ^animal loye 
lies dormant, that Ihe may not be ilifli^ft- 
ed from her duty, ^ fei i pairing animals, 

• (if J&efpnt des loIx/fivAd. chap. 6. 

on 
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on the contrary, animal love is always a- 
wake : frecju^Ht enjoyment endears 'A' pair 
to each, other, and makes conftancy a plea- 
fare. Such is the catfe of>the human race; 
and fuch is the cafe oft \^ild birds {a). A- 
mongvthe wild bifds- that build , on trees, 
the male, after feeding his mate in the 
neft,- plants himfelf upon the ne^t i^ray, 
and chears her with a fong There is 
ftill greater enjoyment provided for - the 
human race in the matrimonial ftate, 
and ftronger incitements to conftancy. 
Sweet is the fociety . .yf .a ppir fitted for 
each other, in whomr are collciSled the af- 
fections of hjufband, wife, lover, friend, 
tthe tenderefli^affcdtions of human nature. 
Public government is in perfedion, when 
the fovereign commands^' with humanity, 
and the fubje<fts are cordial in their obedi- 
q^Pn; Private government in conjugal 
jfeciety arrives at ftill greater perfedion, 
where hu(band and wife govern and are 

' .* A male canary bird, longing to his mate on her 
neft in a breeding cage, fell down dead. The female 
alarmed left her neft and pecked at him : finding 
him immoveable, Ihe rcfufed nourilhment and died 
at his fide. 

{a) Buffon, liv. 5, p. 3J9. o^lavo cdiiloD. 

C 2r govepned 
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governe(i y,^i^rq^ally, with* ciitire fatif- 
fadlion to ^c^}^^ The loan bear§ fule oVier 
his ^^i^e's per^^n jconduA ;? fbe bears 
rui'e oyer his inclina|ijOns : he governs by 
; Hic by pcrfuafion^ Nor can her au- 
t^iiority ever fail, inhere it is fuopprted by 
fweetne(s' of temper, and zeal to make 
him happy . , ; 

h- . • The 

r.jy1^(ti*etnpif6«A lafeMme eft un em'plirfe de dou- 
d'addrefl)?^ et de complaifance ; fes ordres 
^nt des careffes^ fes menaces font 4es pleurs, Elle 
/4oit regher daris4a maifon comme un miniftre dans 
Ffet'at, ch'-tS fafifant cdMctiander ce qu*elie veut faire.. 
EA^d^tifecdsl^ll^ftilcdditalic <^e les meilleiirs menages 
font ceux ou la femme a le plus d'autorite. Mais 
qjiand e^le meconnQ^^.jla. voix du cfeef, qu*cllc Veut 
ufurp^r fes drpif^/ ct .cpmmaader elle-meme; line 
r^fultejamais 4e ce defprd^rc, que mifcre, fcandalc, 
ct de(hp«neur. Jioitjfeau Emile, liv. 5, p, 56.- — \Jn 
E^^lijh thifs : The empire of the. woman is an 
^• empire' of foftncfs, of addrefs, of cOmplacen- 
'*^'cy^^^ her "itfomniaacls are carefles» her menaces 
a^e tiears. She ought to reign in. the fa^i<^ 
" ij like a mmifter in the ftate, by making that 
" which is bef inclination be enjoined to her as 
" her' duty. Thus it is evident, that the b^ft jlp- 
^^'ittdftic economy is ttiat where the wife has mqft - 
" authority'. But wtien fhe is infenfible to the 
«**V65ce of her chief, when Ihe tries to ufurp his 
" prerogative, and to command alone, what can 
refuit fmm Yuch diforder, but mifery, fc^ndal, 
^^d diljiqnoijr - Ti^e Emprefs Livia being 

qucftion^d 
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^ The G6d of nature has enforc'd conju- 
gal fociety, not otiTy making it agree- 
able, but by thV principle of chaftity in- 
herent In oiilr nature. To animals that 
have ho inftihdl for pairing/ chaftity is 
utterly unknown ; and to them it ysrould 
betifelefs, The mare, the cow, the ewe^ 
the fhe-goat, receive the male without ce- 
relnony, iand admit the firft that comes in 
the; way without diftindlion. Nettfeer have 
tame fowl any notion of chaftiiy : they 
pair not ; and the female get& no food 
from the male, even during incubation^ 
But chaftity and mutual fidelity are eflen-f 

queftioned by a married ladf ^ how (he had obtained 
fuch afcendant over her hulband Auguftus, anfwer- 
ed,' By being obedient to his commands,' by not 
>wi{hing to know bis fecrets, and by hiding my 
" knowledge of his amours.** The late Queen of 
Spain was ' woman of fingular prudence^ and of, 
folid judgenient. A charaflier of her, publiflied af- 
ter her death, contains the following paflage. *• She 
had a great afcendency over the King, founded 
^* on his pgrfuafion of her fuperlor fenfe, which 
(he fhoW'd in a perfect fubmiffion to his com- 
mands'; the more eafily obeyM, as they we^e 
commonly, tho* to him imperceptibly, diftated 
by herfelf. She cured him of many foibles, and 
" in a word was his Miaerva, under the appearance 
of Mentor." 
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^i, . Aid ^V- . '. • 

ttal to all pairing animals ; for wandering 
iii<JH?iaT9Atos '^fcttid render thetn negligent 
ni riliHSmg ifieir yourig. Wild birds pair ; 
atfa tR«y are by Jfiftima- faithfirf^^eaih 
dttigf, ^Whil^ th«r foting ^ re^ditfe mfturb. 
dKa?lity l^Mntiit to the'l^untlin facte^V 
^ikom hf^^''-iMdpk''hf dtiaftity, a 
bi^ndlt'6f thj6 mdi^l fenfc. Chiftity is ef- 
fetityt^ t<J>''thfr^fc'ontinuktiJwi oFthe hui- 
TmPm^'''AM^\ikrM ap^te-is al- 
t**fg^^«iWi^^rea^^ 'Wdtffd- ^low in 
priafiir^i'irid^W{?foil rendered 'itiifit for 
|?6J86&tidh,->^^ it^not for' tihtJ'-ifeftraint 

a^chtoi^/^ ' ■ 

'"Ncirfe cHlft^^ c6tifified "to the matrfi 
ttftel'ftktti"' Mat^tiriy ii 'JtiiUtuted by 
^Sjti''M'cbntitiMtig\he fpeiies - an;d it 
is'tfttt'dury tjF nSan to abflaiii from animal 
dhjttym^ht, except iiii that llate. ^The ce- 
f embi^es of marriage and the tailfes of fe- 
jj^ration and'diV6ridie,'are fubj^ifted'tb mu- 
nltipar law : but if a mad 'beget children, 
it is his duty to Unite with the mother ih 
taking care of them ; and fuch union is 
matrimony according to the law of nature. 
Hence it is, that the firft adls of inconti- 
nence, where enjoyment only is in view, 
are always attended with ihame, and with 

a 
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^^,^ce ^o^j^moxG^ %. Ax , ttie 4?mae ^ime^ 
as cha%ifyi ^ perfons ,?y^9;^^e fijsigle ^ 
only a felf-dutjf^. it is:i:^ot fp • ftjfpngly en,r 
foirc'd by the moral, fenfe as chaftity is in 
xnarried pf^ons, who owe fidelity to eacl^ 
othen ' Devijations accordingly- from the 
f^co^er make a lefs figure.,fhi^ fi:pjpa^.d)j3 
latter: we fcarqe ever heajr.o;^^ adultery ,ar 
mong favAges ; tho' amjp^.^env, inconti- 
nence before marriage, ^s not uncomn^on,. 
In Wales, even at preli^nt, apd in the high- 
lands of Scqtlaod, it is iijarce .a ,4i%rac)^ 
for a young woman to have a baft^d* ^ 
the covintFy laft ixienjdQa^dj^the/ fiirft. jin- 
f^an^e J^9W^ of a baftardr/phild.^b}eipg^dq- 
^7 mother thxoug^h .ftiame,^ .fs.^ 
l^jte one. Thp, virtue of chafitity^.^pp^ars 
til, be there gainting ground, ; .as the^ wly;, 
tejpptation a woman can ,haya tp deftrpj^ 
hp^,jfj4ld^ ^is, ,^t:^0j conceal her frailty. .Thq 
princiip^ of.qliaftityj like that of propri- 
ety or pf.deQ?pcj, is faint among favages^j 

marier. les deuXr'.epQux fe donnant mutuellcment- 
" its premices de leur pcrTonnc, en font plus chers 
itfrf'S !Wtfe ;<fe nitiltilttidesitfcnfens fain* ct Voi* 
biUtes <krfenmit£jictgaiei cl'uiaoittnionHiue riAxi >n'aL^ 
jtcrc, RoUjffeau EmiU, 

and 
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and has little of that influence which pre-^ 
vails among poUfhed nations before they 
are. corrupted by luxury. We lhall have 
occafion to fee afterward, that even the 
great duty of juftice is faint among barba- 
rians ; and that it yields readily to every 
irregular impulfe, before the moral fenie 
has arrived to maturity. 

Chaftity is a reftraint upon nature; and 
therefore, if fliame be removed by making 
it lawful to obey the appetite,, nature will 
prevail. In the year 1707, a contagious 
diflemper having carried oflF a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Iceland, the 
King of Denmark fell on a device to re- 
people the country, which fucceeded to a 
wifli. A law was made, authorifing 
young women in that ifland to have ba- 
ftards, even to the number of fix, without 
wounding their reputation The young 
women were fo zealous to repeople their 

• Don Juan de Ulloa, in his voyage to Pern, 
mentions a very lingular tafte prevalent in that 
country, that a man never takes a virgin to wife ; 
and thinks himfelf difhonoured if his wife have not, 
before marriage, enjoy'd many lovers. If we can 
truft Paulus Venetus, a young woman of Thibet^ 
in Afia, is not reckoned fit to be married till Ihc be 
deflowered. 

J country,, 
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country,^ that after a fe^ years it was 
found proj:|er to abrogatie ttie liw. ' ^' |^ 

Mo(le(lv is by nature inWncted'ftr^kWa 
chaftity/ as chaftity i*s^' t6^ guartf^ktff- 
mQnyy'Xnd modefty, 'likfe chamty;^'^ft 
<?ne of thofe delicate princik)lfcs>th^t OiiUt 
no great' figilVe amdn^ faviges:^ In' ftfe 
land of 'Jtffo, young womeh* * fotAeSMis 
go naked in fumm6r*i^ if ftblitreVA' the^ 
meet 

turn aT^y%rougTi^aiW?/^'l^at«i'e^l?^ 
is thefr '6nly inftniaxif *V^'^«ctfiiid'^fiVk|fe 
Mbes MVe To little nbtion i£'tnodefty,ji* 
"to'go naked, without tvM 6b4ertttg'<Mt 
privy parts.' Rdgiiitd reports upotf^Iife 
own knowledge, tii'it %''lik^iaiid, Mi^, 
woman, "and child, taki tlwyilof ItetA^^^jlrti- 
mifcuoufly, and are riot aflianbed ttJ^'Re 
feenin that cohditiori, eVen by a'ttrifl^^f . 
I As this 'appeared lingular, I'tobk cfppoi*- 
jtunity to mention it t6l)r Sttlander,'^^M'a 
had made more than one vifit td^'ffiiit 
country. He faid, that Regnard*s report 
might be true ; but without any imputa- 

* Doth not modefty prevail among many ani- 
mals ? Elephants arc never feen in copulation, nor 
cats, nor beafts of prey. 

Vol. II. D tion 
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tion on the modefty of the Laplanders, 
/ for that their place of bathing is always 
£o dark that nothing can be feen. He 
added, that the females in Lapland, both 
married and unmarried, are extremely 
ehafte. The inhabitants of Otaheite, if 
Bougainville can be trufted, feem to have 
as little notion of modefty as of chaftity. 
But many of that author's fads ftand con- 
tradi(3td by later voyagers. The women 
of Nevfr Zeland are both chaftc and mo- 
deft. Captain Cook, in his voyage round 
i:he world, ftumbled upon fome of them 
nakted,' diving for lobfters ; and they were 
in ' great cenfufion for being fecn in that 
(:onditioft by ftrangers. 

Bufl 'now, if pairing in the ftrideft fenfe 
be a law of nature among men, as among 
foipe other animals, how is polygamy to 
be accounted for, which formerly was 
vniverfal, and to this day obtains among 
^ many nations ? Polygamy, I anfwcr, is 
derived from two fources ; firft, from fa-» 
vagc manners, ojice univerfal ; and next, 
from voluptuoufhefs in warm climates, 
which inftigates men of wealth to tranf- 
grefs every rule of temperance. Thefe 
\v:o fources I purpofe to handl? with care, 

^ecauf^ 
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becaufe they make a large branch in the 
hiftory of the female ^bx. 

Wich refpe(5l to the firft, fweetnefs of 
temper^ a capital article in the female cha-^ 
raider, difplays itfelf externally by mild 
looks and gentle manners. But fuch graces 
ate icirce difcernible in a female favage i 
and even in the moft polifhed women^ 
would not be perceived by a male favage^ 
Amoiig iavagesj ftrength and boldnefs ard 
the only valued qualities : in thefe females 
are miferably deficient ; and for that rea-^ 
foHj are contemned by the males, as be-* 
ings of an inferior order. The North-* 
American tribes glory in idlenefs i thef 
drudgery of labour degrades a man in theiif 
opinion, and is proper for women only^ 
To join young perfons in marriage is ac^ 
cordingly the bufineis of parents ; and \t 
would be unpardonable meannefs in thd 
bridegroom, to Ihew any fondncfs for thd 
bride. Young men among the Hottentots^ 
are admitted into fociety with their feni-» 
ors at the age of eighteen ; after which ifi 
is diigraceful to keep company with wo- 
men. In Guiana, a woman never eats 
with her hufband ; but after every meal 
attends him with Water for washing. In 
D a th« 
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the Caribbefi iflands, fhe is not permitted 
to eat even in prefence of her hufband ; 
and yet we are affured {a)^ that women 
there obey with fuch fweetnefs and re- 
fpect, as never to give their hufbands oc-^ 
calion to remind them of their duty ; " an 

example," adds our fage author, " wor- 
** ,thy the imitation of Chriftian wives, 

who aie daily inftru died from the pul- 
" pit in the duties of obedience and con- 
" jugal fidelity, bta to very little purpofe^ 
Dattipier obferv^s in general, that among 
all the wild nations he was acquainted 
with, the women carry the burdens, while 
the men walk. before, and ca:ry nothing 
but their arxns. .Women even of the 
highell rank are not better treated. The 
fovereign of Giaga, in Africa, has many 
wives, who are literally his flaves : one 
carries his bow, one his arrows, and one 
gives him drink j and while he is drink- 
ing, they all fall on their knees, clap their 
hands, and fing. Not many centuries 
ago, a law was made in England, prohi- 
biting the New Teftament in Englifti to be 
read by women, 'prentices, journeymen, 

{a) Labat's voyages to the American iflands. 

or 
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or ferving men {a). What a pitiful figure 
muft the poor females have made in that 
age ! In Siberia^ and even in Ruflia^ the 
capital excepted, men treat their wives in 
every refpe<Sk as (laves. The regulations 
of Peter I. put mkarriage upon a more re-^ 
fpedlable footing among people of rank ; 
and yet fuch are the brutal manners of 
the Ruffians, that tyrannical treatment of 
wives is far from being eradicated. 

The low condition of the female fex a- 
mong favages and barbarians, paved the 
way to polygamy. Savages, excited by a 
tafte for variety, and ftill more by pride 
which is gratified by many Tervants, de- 
light in a multiplicity of wives. The pair- 
ing principle, tho' rooted in human na- 
ture, makes little figure among favages, 
yielding to every irregular appetite ; and 
this fairly accounts why polygamy was 
once univerfal. It might indeed be 
thought, that animal love, were there no- 
thing elfe, ftiould have raifed women to 
fome degree of eftimation among the men. 
But male favages, utter ftrangers to de- 
cency or refinement, gratify animal love 

{a) 34th and 3501 Henry VIII. cap. i. 

with 
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with as little ceremony as they do hunger 
orthirft* , 

' Hence appears the reafon of a pradtica 
that ' will furprife thofe who are unac- 
quainted with ancient cuftoms ; which is^ 
that a man: purchafed a woman to be his 
wife, as one purchafes an ox or a flieep to 
be food. Women by marriage became 
flaves ; and no man will give his daugh- 
ter to be a flave, but for a valuable confi- 
deration. The praftice was univerfal. I 
begin with the Jews. Abraham bought 
Rebekah, and gave her to his fon Ifaac for 
a wife {a). Jacob having nothing elfe to 
give, ferved Laban fourteen years for two 
wives {b). Sechcm demanding in mar- 
riage Dinah, Jacob's daughter, laid, " Aik 
" me never fo much dowry and gift, and 
" I will give according as ye fhall fay un- 
" to me : but give me the damfel to 
" wife {c):' To David demanding Saul's 
daughter in marriage, Saul faid, " The 
" king defireth not any dowry, but an 
" hundred forefkins of the Philiftines {d) '^ 
In the Iliad, Agamemnon offers his daugh- 
* 

{a) Genefis, xxlv. 53. {b) Gencfis, chap. xxit. 
(c) Genefis, xxxiVr 12. {d^ i Samuel, xviiii 25. 

tei 
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ter to AchilkS^for a^wife ; and' fays, that 
he would not demand for her any price. 
Paufanias reports of Danaus, that no fuit* 
ors appearing to demand any of his 
daughters, He publifhed, that he would 
give them \^ithout dowry. In Homer, 
there is frequent mention of ; nuptial gifts 
from a bridegroom to his bride's father. 
From terming them gifts, it is probable 
that the former method of purchaf? was 
beginning to wear out. It wore out be- 
fore the time of Ariftotle ; who infers, 
that their forefathers niufl: have been a 
very rude people. The ancient Spaniards 
purchafed their wives. We have the au- 
thority of Herodotus and of Heraclides 
Ponticus, that the Thracians followed the 
fame pradice. The latter adds, that if a 
wife was ill treated, her relations could 
demand her back, upon repaying the price 
they got for her. In the Roman law men- 
tion is made of matrimony per tes et Hbram^ 
which was folemnized by laying down a 
quantity of brafs with a balance for 
weighing it, tinderftood to be the price 
paid for the bride. This muft have been 
once a reality ; tho' it funk down to be a 
mere ceremony, after it became cuftomary 

for 
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for a Roman bride to bring a dowry with 
her. The Babylonians and the Affyrians, 
at dated times, coUeded all the marriage- 
able young women, and difpofed of them 
by audlion. Rubruguis, in p\s voyage to 
Tartary ann. 1253, reports, that there e- 
very man bought his wife. " They be- 
" lieve, he adds, that their wives ferve 
them in another wprld as they do in 
this ; for which reafon, a widow has 
" no chance for a fecond huiband, whom 
" Ihe cannot ferve in the other world.'* 
Olaus Magnus, remarking that among the 
ancient Goths no dower was provided on 
the bride's part, gives a reafon, better 
fuited perhaps to the time he lived in, than 
to what he defcribes. " Apud Gothos, 
non mulier viro fed vir mulieri dotem 
" affignat ; ne conjux, ob magnitudinem 
dotis infolefcens, aliquando ex placida 
confbrte proterva evadet, atque in ma- 
ritum dominari contendat * as if the 
hazard of petulance in a wife would hin- 
der a man to accept a dower with her : — 

* " Among the Goths, a man gave a dowry for 
his bride, inftead of receiving one with her ; to 
<« prevent pride and infolence, that commonly ac- 
^* company riches on the woman's part.** 
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a £id doiSlrine for an heirefs. There is 
preferved in the abbey of St Peter a charj- 
ter, judged to be 700 years old, in whif h 
the Countefe of Amiens gifts to the <aid 
abbey land Ihe received from her huiband 
at their marriage, " according to the Salic 
" law," fays flie, " obliging the hufband 

to give a dowry to his wife." By the 
laws of King Ethelbert, led. 32. a man 
who committed adultery with his neigh- 
boxu-^s wife, was obliged to pay him a fine, 
and to buy him another wife. Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, in his defcription of Wales, 
fays, that formerly they hardly ever mar- 
ried without a prior cohabitation ; it ha- 
ving been cuftomary for parents to let out 
their daughters to young men upon trial^ 
for a lum of money told down, and under 
a penalty if the girls were returned. This 
I believe to be a miftake. It is more pro- 
bable, that in Wales men purchafed their 
wives, as was done all the world over, 
with liberty to return them if they proved 
not Agreeable. The bride's parents retain- 
ed the dowry, and her chance for a huf^ 
band was as good as ever. 

The fame cuftom continues among bar- 
barous nations. It continues among the 

VotJI, £ Taitars^ 
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Tartars, among the Mingrelians, among 
the Samoides, among the Oftiacs, among 
the people of Pegu, and of the Molucca 
iflands. In Timor, an Eaft-Indian ifland, 
men fell even their children to purchafc 
more wives. The Prince of CircaHia de- 
manded from the Prince of Mingrelia, 
who was in fuit of his daughter, a hun- 
dred flaves loaded with tapeftry and other 
houfehold furniture, a hundred cows, as 
many oxen, and as many horfes. We 
have evidence of the fame cuftom in Afri- 
ca, particularly in Biledulgerid, among 
the negroes on the fea-coaft, and in Mo- 
nomotapa. Among the Caribbees there is 
one inftance where 4 man gets a wife 
without paying for her. After a fuccefsful 
war, the vidlors are entertained at a feaft, 
where the General harangues on the va- 
lour of the young men who made the beft 
figure. Every man who has marriageable 
daughters, is fond to offer them to fuch 
young men without any price. The pur- 
chafing of wives is univerfal among the 
wild Arabs. When the bargain is con-r- 
eluded, the bridegroom is permitted to vi-* 
fit the bride : if flie anfwer not his expec- 
tations, he may turn her offj but has no 

clairi) 
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fclaim. for the price he paid. In Arabia, 
iays Niebuhrj a young married woman 
fufpedled of not being a virgin, is fent 
back to her father, who muft reftore the 
price that was paid for her. The inland 
.negroes are more poliflied than thofe on 
the coaft ; and there is fcarce any remains 
among them of purchafing wives : the 
bridegroom makes prefents to his bride, 
;and her father makes prefents to him. 
There are remaining traces in Ruffia of 
purchafing wives* Even fo late as the 
time-of Peter I. Rtiflians married without 
ieeing each other ; and before folemniza- 
tion, the bride received from the bride- 
groom a prefent of fweetmeatSj foap, and 
pther little things. 

The purchafing of wives,- made it a law- 
ful pradlice, to lend a wife as one does a 
flave. The Spartans lent their wives to 
their friends; and Cato the elder is faid 
to have done the fame. The Indians of 
Calicut frequently exchange wives. 

If brutifh manners alone be fuiEcient to 
degrade the female fex, they may reckon: 
upoii harfli treatment when purchafed to 
be flaves. The Giagas, a fierce and wan- 
dering nation in the central parts of Afri-*- 
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ca, being fupinely idle at honie, fubjedl 
their wives and their 'flaves to every fort 
of drudgery, fuch as digging, fowing, 
reaping, cutting vsrood, grinding corn^ 
fetching w^ater, &c. Thefe poor creatures 
are fuffered to toil in the fields and woods^ 
ready to faint v\rith exceflive labour ; while 
the monfters of men, will not give them- 
felves the trouble even of training animals 
for work, tho' they have the example of 
the Portuguefe before their eyes. It is the 
bufinefs of the women among the wander- 
ing Arabs of Africa, to card, fpin, and 
weave, and to manage other houfehold af- 
fairs. They milk the cattle, grind, bake, 
brew, drefs the vidluals, and bring home 
wood and water. They even take care of 
their hufband's horfes, feed, curry, comb, 
bridle, and faddle them. They would al- 
fo be obliged, like Moorifh wives, to dig, 
fow, and reap their corn ; but luckily for 
them the Arabs live entirely upon plun- 
der. Father Jofeph Gumilla, in his ac- 
count of a country in South America, bor- 
dering upon the great river Oroonoko, 
defcribes pathetically the miferable flavery 
of married women there ; and mentions a 
pradlice, that would appear incredible to 

one 
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one unacquainted with that country^ 
which is, that married women frequent- 
ly deftroy their female infants. A mar- 
ried woman, of a virtuous chara<5ler and 
good uiiderllanding, having been guilty 
of that crime, was reproached by our 
author in bitter terms. She heard hiiii 
patiently with eyes fixed on the ground ; 
and anfwered as follows. " I wilh to 
God, Father, l' wifli to God, that my 
mother had by my death prevented the 
manifold diftreffes I have endured, and 
have yet to endure as long as I live. 
Had fhe kindly ftifled me at birth, I 
had not felt the pain of death, nor num- 
berlefs other pains that life hath fub- 
jeered me to. Confider, Father, our 
" deplorable condition. Our hufbands 
*' go to hunt with their bows and arrows, 
and trouble themfelves no farther. We 
^' are dragged along, with one infant at 
the breaft, and another in a bafket. 
They return in the evening without any 
burden : we return with the burden of 
" our children ; and, tho' tired with a 
long march, are not permitted to fleep, 
*^ but muft labour the whole night, in 
grinding maize to make chica for 

" them. 
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them. They get drunk, and in their 
drunkennefs beat us, draw us by the 
hair of the head, and tread us under 
" foot. And what have we to comfort us 
for flavery that has no end ? A. young 
wife is brought in upon us, who is per- 
mitted to abufe us and our children^ 
becaufe we are no longer regarded. 
Can human nature endure fuch ty- 
" ranny ! What.kindnefs can we fliow to 
" our female children equal to that of re- 
lieviiig them from fuch opprefliori, 
" more bitter a thoufaud times than 
" death ? I fay again, would to God that 
" my mother had put me under ground 
the moment I Was born." One would 
readily imagine, that the women of that 
country fliould have the greateft abhor- 
rence at matrimony : but all-prevailing 
nature determines the contrary ; and the 
appetite for matrimony overbalances e-^ 
very rational confideratioii. 

Nations polifh by degrees ; and, from 
the loweft ftate to which a human crea- 
ture can be reduced, wome^i were refto- 
red to their native dignity. Attention to 
drefs is the firft fymptom of the progrels, 
Male favages, even of the grolleit kiad, 

are 



ire fond of drefs. Chktkvoix mentions a 
yoiing American hired as a rower, who 
idjufted his drefs with care before he 
entered the boat j and at intervals in- 
f^edled his looking-glafs, to fee * whether 
violence of motion . had ndt difcompofed 
the red upon his cheeks. We read not of 
paffion for drefs in females of fuch favage 
nations : they are too much difpirited to 
think of being agreeable.. Among na- 
tions in any degree humanized, a different 
fcene opens. In the ifthmus of Darien 
government has made fome progrefs, and 
a chieftain is eledled for life : a glimmer- 
ing of civility appears among the inhabit- 
ants ; and as fome regard is paid to wo- 
men, they rival the men in drefs. Both 
fexes wear rings in their ears and nofes ; 
and are adorned with many rows of fliells 
hanging from the neck. A female in a 
fultry climate fubmits to fry all day long, 
under a load of twenty or thirty pounds 
of ftiells ; and a male under double that 
load. Well may they exclaim with Alex- 
ander, " Qh Athenians ! what do I not 
endure to gain your approbation." 
The female Caribbeans and Brafilians, are 
:^o lefs fond of ornament than the males.* 

Hottentot 
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flattentoiiadies ftrive to outdo each other 
in adorning their kroffe^,^^*rid the bag that 
holds their pipe and ttflbacCd^' Etiropean 
ladies are not more ya^n of their filks and 
embroideries. \\^omfen in Lapland are 
much addidlM to finery. , They wear 
broad girdles, upoiji which hang cliains 
and ringp withoij^^ end^ comjqfionly made 
of tin^ ibmetime8p;Of filver, weighing per- 
haps tji^enfy pop;fids. The Greenlanders 
are^nafiy and llovenly, eat with their dogs^^ 
pialfe foo4 of the vermin that make food 
of„^t]p^j^, feldqij;i or never wafh them- 
i^IveSj; and,^ Y^^ ^^^ women, who make 
ioQie figure apgiong ttie m^n, are gaudy in 
their j^refs. /Tl^ir chief ornaments ^ are 
pendants at theii:j.,^ars, with glafs beads 
of various colou]^ ; and they draw lines 
with a needle and black thread between 
their eyes, crofs the forehead, upon the 
chin, hands, and legs. The negroes of 
the kingdom of Ardrah in Guinea, have 
made a confiderable progrefs in police, 
and in the art of living. Their women 
carry drefs and finery to an extravagance.. 
They are cloathed with loads of the fineft 
fatins and chintzes, and are adorned with 
9. profufion of gold. In a fultry climate, 
a they 
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they gratify vanity at the expence of eafe. 
Among the inland negroes, who are more 
polilhed than thofe on the fea-coaft, the 
women, befide domeftic concerns, fow, 
plant, and reap. A man however fuffers 
in the efteem of his neighbours, if he 
permit his wives to toil like flaves, while 
he is indulging in eafe. 

From that aufpicious commencement, 
the female fex have rifen in a flow but 
fteady progrefs, to higher and higher de- 
grees of eftimation. Converfation is their 
talent, and a difplay of delicate fentiments : 
the gentlenefs of their manners and win- 
ning behaviour, captivate every fenfible 
heart. Of fuch refinements, favages have 
little conception : but when the more de- 
licate fenfes are unfolded, the peculiar 
beauties of the female fex, internal as well 
as external, are brought into full light ; 
and women, formerly confidered as ob- 
jedls of animal love merely, are now va- 
lued as faithful friends and agreeable com- 
panions. Matrimony afTumes a more de- 
cent form, being the union, not of a ma- 
iler and flave, but of two perfons equal in 
r;ink uniting to form a family. And it 
contributed greatly to this delicious re- 

VoL. IL F finemenr, 
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finement, that in temjperate^^climes ani- 
mal love is inocieratQ,* and women long re- 
tain j?ood looks, arid power of procreation, 
liius marnagc^\becamd honourably among 

polTlhed nations \ which banilhe^ ttie bar- 

tj/nfiS/Trri vAi n\. ^ ^i^Ai nip" 
.batons custom of purc^halmg wives j for a 

.man w&Q^wifhep to have his daughter ad- 
vantagedufly matched, AjVill gladly g^ve ,a 
dowry with her. ^ ' 

t'oly^my is intimately conne^^ed'Wtt 
the cultomx)f purchinng wives. There is 
np limitation in purchaung Haves : nor 
has apWOinan purchaled as a wife ora 
Have, any juft cauie ipr complaining that 
others are.^ pur? hafed as Ihe ^was : on^ the 
contrary ,^*^addition" of hands 'for perform- 
ing the''; fervilc' offices of the ' family,- ^ is 
ipxrj{tr^\tiXo her.' ^^olygamy accorcfing- 
¥y ' Has always ibeeri permitted, * ^here men 
pay foi^ 'tll^r vvrve^*. The Jews' pprfcha^^^d 
Aeir wives, *arid were indulged lii'^oiyjpj'a- 
i^'y (j)". Diodorus Siculus fays, tliat fo- 
ly gamy was permitted in Egypt, except tp 
priefts {b). This probably was the^cafe x>- 
riginaliy ; but when the Ivgyptian wan- 
ners came to be ^pcjjlifliqd, a man ^ave a 
dowry 'with \yis daugKter, iiiftead of recei- 

{a) Leviticus, xviii. 18. [b) Lib. u 

ving 
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ving a price for her ; witnefs Solomon, 
who got the city of Gazer in dowry with 
the King of Egypt's daughter. When 
that cuftom became univerfal, we may be 
certain that it put an end to polygamy. 
And accordingly Herodotus affirms, that 
polygamy was prohibited in Egypt {a). 
Polygamy undoubtedly prevailed in Greece 
and Rome, while it was cuftomary to pur- 
chafe wives ; but improved manners put 
an* end to the latter, and confequently to 
the former. Polygamy to this day ob- 
tains in the cold country of Kamfkatka ; 
and in the ftill colder country round liud- 
fon's bay. In the land of Jeflb, near Ja- 
pan, a man may have two wives, who 
perform every fort of domeftic drudgery. 
The negroes in general purchafe their 
wives, and indulge in polygamy : and 
this is alfo law in Monomotapa. Polyga- 
my and the purchafing wives were cuftom- 
ary among the original inhabitants of the 
Canary iflands, and among the people of 
Chili. 

The low condition of women among 
barbarians introduced the purchafing them 
for wives, and confequently polygamy. 

{a) Lib. 2. f 92. 

' ■ F 2 The 
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T^'^I«ft ^#e^fiPaid,p» thfiiia.^ong civiq 
Jized natiogf^ the, Jaw of nature, 

and cQpfin^ofL,f;35^^i;p one .wife. Tbcit 
equalij^y ftSjjtC4^^1^»d digi|ity,.bars the 
man^^rom tak^ng^un^her vr^t^.M it faar^i' 

^S^y, i^BW^iSB^ gradually. It wore 

fi^qH ^was jflj^uift^e of long h&bit, • thkt 
^^eS^fJP^ "«5a%i?o#fi»eA to «ne wife,; he 
w^^ ^^lge4^fjiflfl<|Qpg]jt|iiW!i5 "without^iilMf* 
tatjpnjj jjla |3^rmap^ai;Wh«n;Tadlus wttai^ 

**^r^rope fpiji j^jar,bar9f«fla.s^ng}fU§ uxotifefus^ 
** ooptenti . fv|jf!^ excej^fis ; aflsfiodam 'paii- 

cify qui xiojx lxt>idine, ffd; pb nobHita-; 

tem,. plv^rinxi^ nuptiis amfeiun-tur 
As pplygapiy^was in that -powt^y Httle 

''^ " Marriage is there rigidly refpef^ed po^ j§ 
*^.v«hcr€ any part of their morality nibre laudable : 
y for they are almoft the only race of barbarians 

who are coutemed with a fioglc wi|^ ; vtfry few 

*except^d, who, .npt frqm iqcont^i^u^fitkcf, but from 
^* an ambition pf nobility, take more wives than^ 

on^.'* 

pra(3;iftd. 
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praaifedi^emJiy tib 'certain the pur^ha- 
Qtig wlv^did ndt' Remain in vigour.' 
T^tus 4ict«rdingiy/ihcndon&g^ the ^e- 
netfaliWsle-V dotem non "Aior miviiq^i^ 

uxaA m^akas offm'* expMife 
way Irf ibferving,. that the only ^/(J> '|ivei^ 
by the brifi^g^dbm tiiamage-iiFeleiits, 
and^^^ ttiat 1^4} 'tHie fame' ' time r^eivcd 
xnorria^pitefents bn the bride's part (a)i^ 
Thb equklity <>f tfe "mati^b&idl Wgage- 
ment+forchcmuttitff^t}*n^t of* fiufband 
aodi wife, was well tinfl^fftood attioilj the 
Gaxxis. G«far {b) faysi; ^^'^ Viri qusintaV 

peQMiias ab uxoribu^ 'dotis' nomine ac- 
" :cBpffroiir, tantas'^ex fuis bohi^, geftirfaa- 

tione fa^a, cum dotibAs comnAmicant, 
^'jftiijtifd omnis pecunise c6hjuU(!lim*'r'atiQ 

hafcetur, fnidlufque fervantu^ t^te^ 
" aoi:ram''vita fuperarit, ad eum pkrs "iitri- 
^- -tifque cmto frudibtiff fiiperidfum terh-^ 

ipoirum;' pervenit' f In Japan, and ' iiri 

Nicaragua, 

' \ ^l^e hiifbaind gives a dowry to the wife, .but 
tiiie wife brings none to the hufband." 

•jr^'^^-Wbatfever fom the husband has received' as 
kis' wife's portion, he joins iis much of h^i own 

(i?) De moribus Germanorum, cap. i8. 
{b) Lib. 6. cap. 19. De hello Gallico. 

effefts. 
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Nitfitkgu&, a 'maii can have biit one wife ; 
btitfhe may^haVe many concubines. Iff 
SJBn, -pii^^gattiy is ftill permitted, though 
brihbfs a dowry Vit^ her ? but 
that' abfixf dity is corredled by felfineS man- 
ners ; it bciiig held imprdperj' and even 
difgraceful, 'to have more than one wife. 
The purchafing wives wore out of fafliion 
amon^ thfe* antifent Tufcans ; for it was 
held infamous, that marriage fhould be 
the'Vefdk of ^n^ nibtive but ihutual love. 
This at the fkilife tlfinis put an end tfo poly- 
gattiy. Pyiygamy Was probably early e- 
racHcated among tfee ancient Periians ; for 
tB^^b^e's dowry was fettled in marriage- 
articles, as among^tis. And tKere' is the 
fahili'*reafon fBt pfrefuming, that it was 
not' long ]f)ermitted ifi Mdii8o ; marriage 
thtre beiiig folemnized by* '{he prieft, and 
thfif" bride's dower fpecified, which was re- 
ftdred in cafe of leparadon. • In the couit- 
trii^s whei'e the Chriftian religion was firft 
propagated, womqn werq faft advancing 

effecls. An account is kept of this joint ftock, 
and the fruits of it are preferved. Upon thq 
^* death of either, the furviving fpoufe has the pro- 
perty of both the ftvares, with the fruits or pro- 
fits." 

to 
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to an equ^U|y; with the. x^ep, and pply- 
^^my was, wearing p^ut ^o^ fa^blicjfi. ^iThe 
^ure fymt^o^ the ^^i^cl^f\^cd its ex- 
tinction a^d tho' not.j)rpbfbi|ed^^xprefl^ 
l^j^it wasJ^Qwever h?|d,^, tha^? Ch^riftij^i^ity 

,6ut, as hinteid above, it was by 'flow 

' -J '.in nyr- JV'** ' ' j ' ''i* 

degrees that the female iex emerged out of 
flavery^, to poflefs.the elev^tj^jl ft^opi thejr 
ar? ifititl^ to by watuij^^ ^ T||{; pjj-adijc^ of 

tj]|^. dp[prefli9;^, ;ey£n,^tie^!^p cuftflW: 
(^^ed .of .,jmrchfl^^ ,theii^,,,,Ilt f$>i?rij{fly 
qrc|?red l^y f^OY^de»9?,.,tl;wt;.,^^ /^ff^Qn-. 
of^rjaL woxfi^n Xo |ier gbi^rea xpfnmqnfes, 
\^ith t)>ei^^Jbirtb j bec^ijL^e duriqgj ii^fapcy; 
all d^pe/^jds oa'h^/r c^p. ; , As., during,, fha,?. 
perj.od4..tt:hfi /^ther is of little ufe. ]tp .Ji^^s. 
child, ,hi^ aflfedlion is but flight, till , the 
child begin to prattle and fliew fome fiond-n 
nefs for him. The expofing an infant 
tljere^^re fliQW?, that the mother was little 
regarded : if Ihe, had been allowed a Vote, 
the,f^af9tice never would have obtained in 
EHij? country.. In the firfl book of the Ili- 
ac^* Achilles' fays to Agsamemnon, who 
thmtened" t& ' ^bf ee front hini his miftfefs 

Brifeis, 
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Brifeis, " Another thi^g I will tell thee : 
record it in thy foul. For a woman 
thefe hands fhall never fight, with thee 
nor with thy f6es;^* Come, fcize Brifeis : 
ye Argives, take the prize ye ^ave. 
But beware of other fpoil, which lies 
flowed in my fliips on the fliore. I 

" will not be plundered farther. If other 
be thy thoughts, Atrides, come in 
arms, a trial make : thefe very flaves 
of thine fhall behold thy blood pouring 

^ dSfbnnd my fpear . The comedies of 

* Pope difguifes that fentiment as follows. 

Seize on Brifelft» whom the Grecians doom'd 
•* My prize of wai^ yet tamely fee refumM j 
** And fcize fecure; no more Achilles draws 
*• His conquering fword in any woman's caufe. 

The gods command me to forgive the paft 
" But let this firft mvaiion be the laft : 

For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ft invade, 
•* Shall ftrcam in vengeance on my reeking blade.'* 

Such contempt of the female fex as exprefled by A- 
chilles was perhaps thought too grofs for a modern 
car. But did not Pope difcover, that one capital 
beauty in Homer, is the delineation of ancient man- 
ners ? At that rate, had it fallen to his (hare to de- 
fcribe Julius Cxfar, he would have dreffcd him like 
a modern beau. And why not ? for in a genteel af- 
fembly, what a favage would he appear, without 
breeches, and without linen ! 

i' Menander, 
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Mgganfier, phileqapn, an^^ Diphjlus. are 
l^ft J but manners mui^, ^^7^ been ^ttle 
polifhed^inj^j^eir time, ^35 fa^r ^^an^ he 
conjedhiiftij'i^jfj^^ their fraqfl^tors oij^i- 
tatofs, rfPlgHfilj^ and Tcyehpe. Married 
WomeArin tj^^l^ comedies are fometiipes 
introduced^ and treated witlj^^very Jittle 
I«fpe6l. A maa coixuxjj^nly vents his 
Yrrath on his wife ; an^J^gplds her as the 
caijfe ofxhe iiiifcondu^l pff their chij^ren. 
3^ lady, perhaps too^iiipiqgig^e atfpuf^er 
hu&atedbcamdurs, {s'^^MffS^C^^ him in 
the following words. 



Ni mala, ni ftulta fis, ni indbmita itlfpofqiiif animi, 
" Qucid vircf^ jjfli odio vidcaftj tme ribi otfo habga?. 
Praetci^Tiat' li' iriihi tale poR hunc diem 
Faxis, *faxp*'*fl>ris vidua vifts pifetrem > 

So little •fbmicrly^Tsrere women. rfeg^Bd- 
e4 in England, - that the benefit' 'of ckrgy 
was not ej^tended to thelh, till 'thiiSf^day^ 
of William and Mary when an ao: of 

Would^you be held a wife and virtuous t^b^fe. 
And of** difc^cfibn due, obfel^vc this counfel** 
" Whatever % jrour lotd, blame or ap];)rove^ 
Still let yo'tfr praife or'cenfure be the famo^j »r» 
But' fearkee^'— be this Reprimand the laft : t% 
** If you again offend, no more a wife 
*^ Within thefe trails ; your father has you-baclp.** 

,¥oi.. IL ' ' g' ' parlkttene 
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parliament was made beftowinsr that pri- 
Tilege on them. 

One will not be furprifed, tnat women 
in Greece were treated with no ^e^t re- 
^ed): their^ufbands. A y^onj^n can- 
not tiave^much attradtion who pafles all 
her tlpcie m folitude t'to be admired, flie 
muft receive the *pofifh t)f Ibciety. At the 
fame time, men 

improved in manners, as to relifll^ocle^f 
#ftli'%&bV^ woittfefe; -^h^re fu'ch "iould 
b^''^foandr''^Ay li^ce the figure that 
*66%rtizans macBelkt^h'at period, efpeclally 
, 'ifi' Afhfens. Thef JKidYed the ^ tem^»^ iA^ 
tiftKf the men,' and endeavd'iiifed'to gkih 
their a]^(2ion,^liy t4ry winii}iTj^irt?'"Thfe 
daily>^=^cfi)nverfaft,ons t% lifttiiea %, 'on 
'>ha6fa|/hy, i^oUM£, poetry, wiHgliiShfeti 
'tHfeir' - fiMerftknHt^ig and liKj^ftv^ft^ their 
'^■A:"'Vmi ftbufes''becam^'-%eearfe 
f^iiools, Whbre every otie lidi^if b^l^'fff- 
' ftru^?led in his own^ siit. Socrat^'^lfe^^'Pd- 
'riMesVii^t frequently at the houfHV Afp^- 
fia V frpM her they ^^fcqtiii'ed dMi^acy 
'Vaftb;' ahd in mtirtf '^rocCirecHo^'^^^ 
^Wt'Mpca and -V6-f)u%tioli!"^^Greece 
tnat jtime was governed by orators^ over 
wixoni^'Tdme celetr^eci cc^rtelahs^'lfe^ad 

great 
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great influence ; aijd by that means enter- 
ed deep into the government. It was fa id 
of the famous Demofthenes, " The mea- 

fure he hath mec^itated on for a year, 
" will be overturned in a day by a wo- 

man.'* It appears accordingly from 
Plautus and Terence, that Athenian cour- 
tezans lived in grecit fplendor. See in 
particular Heautontimoroumenos, adl 3. 
fcene 2. 

I proceed to the other caufe of polyga- 
my, viz. opulence in a hot climate. .Men 
there have a burning appetite for animal 
enjoyment j and women become old and 
lofe the prolific quality, at^an age which 
carries them little beyond the prime of 
life in a temperate clin^ate* Thefe cir- 
cumftances difpofe men of opulence to 
purchafe their wives, that they may not 
be confined to one ; and purchafe they 
muft, for no man, without a valuable 
confideration, will furrender his daughter, 
to be one of many who are deftined to 
gratify the carnal appetite of a fingle man. 
The numerous wives and concubines in 
Afiatic harems, are all of them purchafed 
with money. In the hot climate of Hin- 
doftan, polygamy is univerfal, and mea 
C z buy 
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buy theirp jrives. The famcy obtains in 
Chiij^a: aftei;^t|^ price is adj^fted and 
paid, the bri^ i$ condniled to the bride- 
groom's Jioufep,,l^cke4.iin a fedan^ land the 
key delivered, to, bim : if he be not fatif- 
fied wjith his bargjain^ he fends her back 
9.t the^ cxpenceu pf lofing the Ann he paid 
for.^er : if f^ftpfj^ hff feafts, aWs male 
^ friends in oi^ ^oqpciy and flie her female 
frienii*^ in anotl^e^^:,^^A naan who has littk 
fuDftarice, tsJ^^ ^^y^^fi for his fop from 
hofpital, which faves him a dowry, 

it has ^ been^^ipj^p^g^dedp for polygamy in 
warpi climates, j^at, ; women B^ - fit for 
^^^^^^ bef^e the ^ge^af 

ten^ that they ar^ pail child-bearing at 
twenty- five, while naen are yet in the 
prime of life ; and therefore that a fecond 
wife Qught to be permitted who can bear 
children. Arp won^en then created.for no 
other purpofe but procreation merely^ to 
be ^id afidp as ufelefs animals . whea they 
cea^e to bear children ? In the hotcft cli- 
mates^ a woman inay be the mother of 
teii or twelve children ; and are not both 
parents ufefully employed, in rearing ftcch 
?i number and fitting thfm todo fpr them*^ 
felyes ? After this impqrtspqt talk is per-' 

formed, 
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formed, is* not the woman well intitled, 
for the remainder 6f BTe, to enjoy the con- 
jugal fociety^ tof a man, to whom fhe de- 
dictitied the flower of her youth ? But eveil^ 
attendi*gf' t& the male fex:' only Without 
paying kay^^ttgavA to the other lex^^^ii 
ought tot^be confidered; that a' man,' by 
taking a fecdnd wife, prevents fome other 
man froUti' tli^lftg^ any. The argument 
fbr ^polygamy 'would indeed be conclufive, 
were tfen females bo?fr for olie roale,*'ks is 
faid to be the cafe in Baiitam : but as ^n 
equality of males arid fetH^ttes is the inva- 
riable rule of nat\irei^ ttie argument has 
nb force. AH men arb bom equal By 'laa- 
ture'j '^nd'to permit! "polygamy in i^ny de- 
gree, is to ailthorife feme to ufi^rp the 
piiTtkge'of others. ' * 

'ThuS*?n hbt' climates 'i^omen remain in 
the fame^Mible and dependent flate, in 
wKicK-^" Women were originally, when 
all *ft4efiP*^Wfere favages. Women by the 
law of H4ndoftan are not admitted to be 
^^tneflfe,^^ even in a civil caufe ; and I 
bhiilh f6>^'^afckn6wledge, that in Scotlan^^,, 
the fame lafVlia's n6t jbeen long in difufe,^ • 

ItS'^cdritradiaioii to' tli'e ' climate, Chri- 
flia«dty'Ixas iJariflBifecJ'' polygamy from E- 

thiopia, 
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thiopia, tho' the judges are far from beinff 
revere upoh that crime. The h^at of the 
fl^^aJe^makes t^em wilh tq indulge in a 
plurality of ipvivlaJJ even at t^e eipence of 
purc^I^2{fing eicfi^of ' them, ^ ^imong the 
ClMAiahs of Congo polygamy is in ufe, as 
forrperly wifin they were Pagans. To be 
tqnfined to on^^ wife during life, is held 
by Ith'e moft zealous Chi;iftians there, to be 
altogfeaidr iVrational: father than be fo 
^iffined^' th^^f'^M renounce Chrifti- 
anii^.' '..r g-.-J ^ 

^'^iBefidb^blygailily, many other cufloms 
^epfehd'^oiifWe ikturie of the matrimonial 
3h^gement/£hd vary accorHtng to its dif- 
ferihtf kinils. ^ ^iWatf riage-ceiretiibnies, for 
(feat rtkfon, ^af^^^ih difiefciit countries, 
an3^ at diflerent times. Wiiere the prac- 
nce^ to piirchafe a wife, whether amorijj 
lavages or among pampered^ ^^j^ojple in hot 
climates, payment of the pn,ce complete^ 
tfee marriage without any other ceremony, 
ibjiier ceremonies however are fometimes 
pradifed. In old Rome, the bride was 
attended to the bridegroo^^^5 lioufe with 
a female flave carrying a diftaff and a 
f^indle, importing that {he ought to fpin 
for t;he family. the favages of 

^ ^ ' Canada 
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Canada aii^ of the neighbouring countries, 
a ftrap, a kettle, and a faggot, are put in 
the britle's cabin, J^^.^^^^^i^ o^her duty, 
viz. to carry burdens, tpr^^^efs vidluals, 
and to provide wood,, pa^the other ^and, 
the bride, in token pf^lier, flavery, takes 
her axe, cps^\rood,;^^^^ it ,up, and 
lays it tefore the ^pprj^ o^ the bride-r 
groom's hut. All the^fal^tatio]^ j^i^ 
ceives is, " It is tim? to,^Q^t^feft/\ 'Yhe 
inhabitants of Sierra Leona, a negro counr 
try, haye^^n all the^r ^^5. a.bQ^r^^i^ 

^Yb^J^K^"^^^ ^^^^ 

9ld geutleman. W^Jfigf^eir e^Vfiptipn \ 

compI^e^, ^thej^are^arf4e(J ia?l^ l]ieft 
a^t^re to^a.public aije^^ 
be tcimed a matrimonial market, becaufe 
there^ ^i?^9g convene to make a 

choj|ce.^J^Thofe who 6t tnemfelves to their 
^nc^^^^^zj^ and oyer and a- 

boye^ gratify the old iuperintendant for 
Ks^traprdinary care in educating the 
Ijifide.^ idand of Java, the bridi^ 

in tokeii' (of iubjedlidn. walhes the bride- 
groom s teet : ai;ia this is a capital x:ere- 
mony. JUi Rj^ffia, the oride prefents fo 
we bridegroom a' bundle of rods, to be u- 

fed 
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fed againft her when flie deferves to be 
chaftifed ; and at the fame time flie pulls 
off his boots. The prefent Emprefs, in- 
tent upon reforming the rude manners of 
her fubjedls, has difcountenanced that ce- 
remony among people of faftiion. Very 
different were the manners of Peru, before 
the Spanilh conqueft. The bridegroom 
carried fhoes to the bride, and put them 
on with his own hands. But there, pur- 
chafing of wives was unknown. Mar- 
riage-ceremonies in Lapland are diredled 
by the fame principle. It is the cuftom 
there for a man to make prefents to his 
childrfen of raiii-dcer j and young women, 
fuch as have a large ftock of thefe ani- 
mals, have lovers in plenty. A young 
man looks for fuch a wife, at a fair, or at 
a meeting for paying taxes. He carries to 
the houle of the young woman's parents, 
fome of his relations ; being folicitous in 
particular to have an eloquent fpeaker. 
They are all admitted except the lovery 
who muft wait till he be called in. After 
drinking fome fpirits, brought along for 
the purpofe, the fpokefman addreffes the 
father in humble terms, bowing the knee 
as if he were introduced to a prince. He 
2 ftyles 
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ftyles him^ the woi;Piipful father, the 
high anjl ^o^ghty father, the Ibeft ^rid :Jl^^it 
illuflxioys fafhpr, &c. &f . 

In viewjp|[ the chain of caufes anci ef- 
feds, infl;^ijL,9es fometimes occur ofi>izarre 
fadb, ftarting from tl^e chain without any 
caufe that can be difcovered. The mar- 
riage-ceremonies amon|; the Hottentots 
are of that nature. After all matters are 
adjufted among the old people, ^he young 
couple are fhut up. by t^heinfelves ; and 
pafs the night in ftruggling for fuperio- 
rity, which proves a very ferious work 
rwhere the brifie is reludlant. If flie .jper- 
fevere to the laft without yielding, the 
ypung man ,is difcarded ; but if he pr?- 
;yail, which (jqqfimonly happei;is, the mar- 
rtiage is completed by anpther ceremony, 
«o lefs fiijgular. The men *nd , women 
fquat oxij^it)^ ground ^ in different circles, 
rjthe bri4(qgroQm in the centre of one^ and 
the bride in the centre of another. The 
Suri, or mailer of religious ceremonjies, 
piffes on .t;he bridegroom ; who receives 
the ftr,eam with eagernefs, aiid rub? it In- 
to the furrows of the fat with which he 
is covered. He performs the fame cere- 
paony Ojf^^tlje bgide,, who is equally re- 
YoL.n. ' ' H fpedfuL ^ 
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fpe(5lfuL The ceremonies of mafriage a- 
mong the prefent Greeks are no lefs bi- 
zarre^ Among other particulars^ the 
bridegroom and bride walk three rouif ds ; 
during wMch they are kicked and .cuffed 
heartily V Our author Tournefort adds, 
that hcfonly and his companions forbore 
to join in the ceremony ; which, was a- 
fcribed to their ruflicity and ignorance of 
poUte manners. Marriage-ceremoniqs a- 
mong the Kamlkatkans are extremely 
whimfical, A young man, after making 
his propofals, enters into the fervice of his 
intended father-in-law. If he prove a- 
greeable, he is admitted to the trial of the 
touch. The young woman is fw^ddled up 
# in leathern thongs ; and in that condition 
is put under the guard of fome olji wo- 
men. Watching every opportunity of a 
flack guard, he endeavours to uncafe her, 
in order to touch what is always the mpft 
concealed. The bride muft. refill, in ap- 
pearance at leafl ; and .therefore cries out 
for her guards ; who fall with fury on the 
bridegi'oom, tear his hair, fcratch his 
face, and a(5l in violent oppofition. The 
attempts of the lover prove fometimes un- 
fuccefbtul for months j but the moment 

the 
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the touch is atchieved, the bride teftifies 
her fatisfadlion, by pronouncing the words 
Niy Niy with a foft and loving voice. The 
next night they bed together without any 
oppofition. One marriage- ceremony a- 
mong the inland negroes, is Angular. As 
foon as preliminaries areadjufted, the bride- 
groom with a number of his companions 
fet out at night ; and fur round the houle 
of the bride, as if intending to carry her 
off by force. She and her female attend- 
ants, pretending to make all poffible rC"- 
fiftance, cry aloud for help, biit no per- 
fon appears. This refemblcs flrongly a 
marriage-ceremony that is or was cuftom- 
ary in Wales. On the morning of the 
wedding-day, the bridegroom, accompa- 
nied with his friends on horleback, de- 
mands the bride. Her friends, who are 
likewife on horfeback, give a pofitive re- 
fufal, upon which a mock fcuffle enfues. 
The bride, mounted behind her neareft 
kinfinan, is carried off, and is purfued by 
the bridegroom and his friends, with loud 
fliouts. It is not uncommon on fuch an 
occafion to fee two or three hundred fturdy 
Cambro-Britons riding at full fpeed, croff- 
ing and joftling, to the no fm:ill amufe- 
H 2 ment 
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ment of jthe fpedlators. Wh^n they have 
fatigued t^emfelves and their horfes, the 
bridegroom is fuffered to overtake his 
bride. .leads her away in triumph, 
and the icene is concluded with feafting 
and feftivity* The fame ^«jiarriage-ccrcr: 
uaon^ was. ufuaj in Mufcovy, Lithuania^ 
and Livonia^ a§ repprted by Olaus Magr^ 
nus {a). 

;t)ivorce atfp depends on the nature of 
the matrimonial engagement. Where the 
law is, tkat a man muft purc}wfe his wj^fe 
as^otie does a ^flaye j it follows paturally, 
that he ftiay purcliafe as many ;^s he caju 
pdy feri'ahd that he naaj turn them off ^t, 
his 'pM'fnre. This law is uniyerfal, with-. 
our*afingle exception. The Jews, who 
ptiJchaftd their wive5, were privileged tp 
diVorce tliem, without being obliged tp 
alTign a caufe {b). The negroes purchafe 
their wives, and turn them off when they 
think proper. The fame law obtains in 
China, in Monomotapa, in the ifthmus of 
DArien, in Caribeana, and even, in the 
cold country round Hudfpn's bay, AH 
the favages of South America who Uvq 

(a) Lib. 14. cap. 9. 

{If) DeutcroDQiuy, phap. 54, 

near 
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iwar thtt^Oroonoko, purchafe as many 
wives as they can maintain j and divorce 
them ^thout ceremony. 

jyery different is a matrimonial engage- 
men^ between equals, where a dp wry is 
contracted with the bride. The nature of 
the engagement implies, that neither of 
them ftionld'difmifs the other, without a 
juft caufe. In Mexico, where the bride 
brought' a dowry, there could be no di- 
vorce but by mutual confent. In iap-- 
land, the women who have a (lock; of 
rain-deer as above mentioned, make a conr 
fidcrable figure. This lays a foundation 
for a niaftrimonial covenant as among us, 
wMcH' bars polygamy, and coj:ifequently 
divorce without a juft caufe. And when 
thefe ire barred in feveral inftances, the 
prohibition in time becomes general. 

I' jirbCeed to adultery, the criminality of 
which depends alfo in fome meafure on 
the nature of the matrimonial engagement. 
Where wives are purchaled and polygamy 
is indulged, adultery can fcarce be reckon- 
ed a crime in the hufband ; and where 
there are a plurality of wives, found fenfe 
makes it but a venial crime in any of 
them. But as men are the lawgivers, the 

punifhment 
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punifhment tf female adultery, where po- 
iygamy takes place, is generally too fevere. 
It is however more or lefs f eVere in differ- 
ettt- countries, in proportion as the men 
are more or lefs prone to revenge. The 
Chinefe are a mild people, and depend 
more on locks and bars for preventing d- 
dultery, than oil feverity ; the punifliment 
being only to fell an adulterefs for a flave^ 
The fame law obtains in the kingdom of 
Laos, bordering upon China, An adul- 
terefs among the ancient Egyptians was 
puniflied with the lofs of her nofe. In 
ancient Greece, a pecuniary penalty was 
inflidled on an adulterer (^i). An aduU 
terefs was probably punilhed-ipore fevere- 
ly. Among the tiegroes, who have very 
little delicacy, adultery is but flightly pu^ 
nifhed ; except in the kingdom of Benin^ 
There, an adulterefs, after a fevere whip- 
ping, is bani{hed ; and the adulterer for*- 
feits his goods, which are beftow'd on the 
injured huiband. Among the ancient 
Germans, a grave and virtuous people, a-» 
dultery was rare. An adulterefs was de-^ 
prived of her hair, expelled from her huf- 
band's houfe, and whipped through the 

(a) Odyffey, b..8. I..S84. 

village 
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Tillage {a). la Japan, where the people 
ape remarkjibly fierce, female , adultery is 
always puniflied with death. In Tonquin, 
a woman guilty of adultery, i^^ thrown to 
an elephant to be deftroy'd. By the law 
^.jyiofes, an aciulterefs is puniflied with 
death, as alfo the adulterer {b). Margaret 
Qf jp^urgundy. Queen to Lewis Hutin King 
of France, was hang'd for adultery ; and 
l^r |^;Y^rs were flea'd alive.^ Such werfe 
the favage manners of thofe tjo^es. There 
i^an old law in Wales, that , for defiling 
tlje Pripce'^xbed,, the offender mulj: pay a, 
]5g4 of ppre.gpld, of t^xc; thickaefs of .the 
jftfjger of a ploughman; :yho has ploughed 
aipe years, .and in Ifngth fSrom ^e ground 
tOjthe Prince's mouth whe^ .fitting, 
^ .patrimony .between a fingl? paii;, for 
iputual cpmfort, and for procreating chil- 
dren^ implies the ftridleft mutual fidelity. 
Adultpry however is a deeper crime in the, 
wife, than ia tlie hufband : in him it may 
l^^ppen occafionally, with little or no alie- 
xiation pi affedtion ; but the fuperior mo- 
dejfty of the female fex is fuch, that a wife 

[a) Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, cap. 19. 
(Jt) Leviticus, XX. lo. 

does 
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does not yield, till unlawful love prevails, 
not only over modefty, but over duty to 
her hufbahd. Adultery therefore in the 
wife, is a breach of the matrimonial en- 
gagement in a double refpedl : it is an a- 
lienation of afFedlion from the huiband, 
which unqualifies her to be his friend and 
companion ; and it tends to bring a fpu- 
rious iflue into the family, betraying the 
hufband to maintain and educate children 
who are not his own. 

The gradual advance of the female fex 
' to an equality with the male fex, is vifible 
in the laws of female fucceffion, that have 
been eftablilhed at different times, and in 
different countries. It is not probable, 
that in any country women were early ad- 
mitted to inherit land : they are too much 
defpifed among favages, for fo valuable a 
privilege. The fiercenefs and brutality of 
the ancient Romans in particular, unqua- 
lified the women to be their companions : 
it never entered their thoughts, that wo- 
men fhould inherit land, which they can- 
not defend by the fword. But women 
came to be regarded, in proportion as the 
national manners refined. The law pro- 
hibiting female fucceffion in land, efta- 
I blifhed. 
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bliihed^n days of rufticity, jwas held to be 
rigorous and unjuft whefi tlie Romans 
W«re more poliflied. Proprietors of lancf^ 
fuch of them, as had no ions, were difpo- 
led to evade ^the law, by ample provifions 
to their daughters, which rendered the 
^{Xid of little value to the collateral heir- 
male. To reform that abufe, as termed 
by thole who adhered to ancient cuftoms^ 
the lex Voconia was made, confining fucH 
provifions within moderate .bounds : anci 
this regulation continued in force, till re- 
gard for the female lex broke through e- 
yery legal reftraint, and eftabliflied female 
iuccefiion ift land, as formerly in movey 
ables *4 The barbarous^ nations vfhfy 

crum d 

♦ juftioiadj or mdre properly th« lalrjres^ cm* 
ploy'd by him upon that abfurd compil^poQL j the 
Pande£b, is guilty of a grofs error, in tea/:hing, 
that by the Twelve Tables males and females of the 
fame degree fucceeded equally to land. The lex Vo- 
conia (explained in Jlexandri ab Alexandro geniales 
dUSf lib. 6. cap. 15.) vouches the contrary. And 
one cannot fee without pain, Juftinian's error, not 
only adopted by an illuftrious modern, but a caufe 
. affigned for it fo refined and fubtile as to go quitd 
out of fight, Vefprit de hix, liv. 27. chap. i. \ 
venture to affirm, that fubtile reafoning never had 
any influence upon a rough and illiterate people y 
. Vol. IL i afi^ 
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crufli*d the Roman power, were not late 
in adopting the mild manners of the con-» 
quered : they admitted women to inherit 
land, and they exadled a double compofi- 
tion for injuries done to them. By the 
Salic law among the Franlfis, women were 
exprelsly prohibited to inherit land : but , 
we learn from the forms of Marculfus, 
that this prohibition was in time eluded 
by the following folemnity. The man 
who wanted to put his daughter upon a 
footing with his fons, carried her before 
the commifTary, faying, " My dear child, 
" an ancient and impious cuftom bars a 
" young woman from fucceeding to her 
" father : but as all my children equally 
are given me by God, I ought to love 
" them equally ; therefore, my dear child, 
" my will is, that my effedls fliall divide 
" equally between you and your bre- 
" thren/* In polifhed ftates, women are 
not excluded from fucceeding even to the 
crown. Ruffia and Britain afford examples 

and therefore, at the time of the Decemvirs, who 
compofcd the Twelve Tables of law, the fubtile caufc 
afligned by our author could not have been the mo- 
tive, had the Decemvirs introduced female fuccef- 
fion in land, which they certainly did not. 

of 
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of women capable to govern, in an abfo- 
lute as well as in a limited monarchy *. 

What I have faid, regards thofe nations 
only where polygamy is prohibited. I 
take it for granted, that women are not 
admitted to inherit land where polygamy 
is lawful : they are not in fuch eftimation 
as to be intitled to a privilege fo illuftri- 
ous« 

* The kingdom of Gurrah in Hindoftan was go- 
verned by Queen Dargoutte, eminent for fpirit and 
beauty. Small as that kingdom is, it contained a- 
boot 70,600 towns and villages, the effeft of long 
peace and profperity. Being invaded by Afaph Can, 
not many years ago, the Queen, mounted on an ele- 
phant, led her troops to battle. Her fon Rajah 
Bier Shaw, being wounded in the heat of adlion, 
was by her orders carried from the field. That ac- 
cident having occaiioned a general panic, the Queen 
was left with but 300 horfemen. Adhar, who con- 
ducted her elephant, exhorted her to retire while it 
could be done with fafety. The heroine rejefted the 
advice. " It is true,'* faid fhe, " wd are overcome 
*' in battle ; but not in honour. Shall I, for a 
lingering ignominious life, lofe a reputation that 
has been my chief ftudy ! Let your gratitude re- 
pay now the obligations you owe me : pull out 
your dagger, and fave me from flavery, by putting 
" an end to my life." The kingdom of Agonna in 
Guinea was governed by a. queen when Bofmaa. 
wrote. 

I Among 
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Among, the Hurons in North America^ 
where the regal dignity is hereditary and 
great regard paid to the royal family, the 
fucceflion is continued through females, 
in order to preferve the royal blood un- 
tainted. When the chief dies, his fon 
fucceeds not, but his fitter's fon; who cer-r 
tainly is of the royal blood, whoever be 
the father : and when the royal family is 
at an end, a chief is eledked by the nobleft 
matron of the tribe. The fame rule of 
fucceffion obtains among the Natches, a 
people bordering on the Miflifippi ; it be^ 
ing an article in their creed, That their 
royal family are children of the fiin. On 
the fame belief was founded a law in Peru, 
appointing the heir of the crown to marry 
his fifter j wliich, equally with the law 
mentioned, preferyed the blood of the fua 
in the royal family, and did not encroach 
fo much upon ;he natural qrder of fuccef- 
fion. 

Female fucceffion depends in fome de-^ 
gree on the nature of the government. In 
Holland, all the children, male and fe- 
male, fucceed equally. The Hollanders 
live by commerce, which women are ca- 
pable of as well as men. Land at the 

fame 
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iame time is fo fcanty in that country, as 
to reqder it impradlicable to raife a family 
by engrailing a great eftate in land ; and 
there is nothing but the ambition of rai* 
iing a family, that can move a man to 
prefer one of his children before the refti 
The fame law obtains in Hamburgh, for 
the fame reafons. £xtenfive eftates in land 
iiippoft great families in Britain, a cir- 
cumftance unfavourable to younger chil- 
dren. But probably in London, and in 
other great trading towns, mercantile men 
provide againft the law, by making a 
more equal difbribution of their efieds a- 
mong their children. 

After traverfing a great part of the globe 
with painful induftry, would not one be 
apt to conclude, that originally females 
were every where defpifed, as they are at 
prefent among the favages of America ; 
that wives, like flaves, were procured by 
barter ; that polygamy was univerfal j and 
that divorce depended on the whim of the 
hufband ? But no fort of reafoning is more 
fallible, than the drawing general conclu- 
lions from particular fadts. The northern 
nations of Europe, as appears from the 
foregoing Iketch, muft be excepted from 

theft 
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theft cbilclufions. Among them, women 
were frOin the beginning courted and 
honoured, nor wais polygamy ever known 
among them. 

We proceed now to a capital article in 
the progrefs of the female fex ; which is, 
to trace the different degrees of reftraint 
impofed upon married women in different 
countries, and At different times in the 
fame country ; and to aflign the caufes of 
thefe differences. Where luxury is un- 
known, and where people have no wants 
but what are fuggefted by uncorrupted 
nature; men and women live together 
with great freedom, and with great in- 
nocence. In Greece anciently, even young 
women of rank miniftred to men in ba- 
thing. 

While thefe officious tend the rites divine. 
The laft fair branch of the NeftcMian line* 
Sweet Polycaftc, took the plcafant toil 
•* To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil (a). 

Men and women among the Spartans, ba- 
thed promifcuoufly, and wreftled together 
ftark naked. Tacitus reports, that the 
Germans had not even feparate beds, but 
lay promifcuoufly upon reeds or heath a-* 
{a) OdyfTey^ book g. See alb book 8. line 49 k 

long 
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long the walls of the houfe. The fame 
cuflom prevails even at prefent among the 
temperate EQghlanders of Scotland ; and 
is not quite worn out in New England. A 
married woman is under no confinement, 
becauie no man thinks of an z&, fo irre« 
gulap as to attempt her chaftity. In the 
Caribbee iflands adultery was unknown, 
till European Chriftians made fettlements 
there. At the fame time, there fcarce can 
be any fewel for jealoufy, where men pur- 
chafe their wives, put them away at plea- 
fure, and even lend them to a friend. But 
when by ripening fenfibility a man feels 
pleafure in his wife's attachment to him, 
jealoufy conunences ; jealoufy of a rival 
in her a£Pedlions. Jealoufy accordingly is 
a fymptom of increafing efteem for the fe- 
male fex ; and that paflion is vifibly creep- 
ing in among the natives of Virginia. It 
begins to have a real foundation, when 
inequality of rank and of riches takes place. 
Men of opulence ftudy pleafure : married 
women become objedls of a corrupted tafte; 
and often fall a facrifice, where morals are 
imperfe<5l, and the climate an incentive to 
animal loye. Greece is a delicious coun- 
try, the people handfome ; and when the 

ancient 
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ancient Greeks made the greateft figure, 
they were miferably defedlive in morals. 
They became jealous of rivals ; which 
prompted them, according to the rough 
manners of thofe times, to exclude women 
from fociety with men. Their women ac- 
cordingly were never feen in public ; and 
if my memory ferve me, an accidental in- 
terview of a man and a woman on the pu- 
blic ftreef, brings on the cataftrophe in a 
Greek tragedy. In Hecuba, a tragedy of 
Euripides, the Queen excufes herfelf for 
declining to vifit Polymeftor^ faying, 
that it is indecent for a woman to look 
" a man in the face.'* In the Eledlra of 
Sophocles, Antigone is permitted by her 
mother Jocafta to take a view of the Ar- 
gian army from a high tower: an old 
man who accompanies her, being alarmed 
at feeing fome females pafs that way and 
afraid of cenfure, prays Antigon6 to re- 
tire ; " for," fays he, " women are prone 
" to detradlion ; and to them the mereft 
" trifle is a fruitful fubjedt of converfa- 
" tion Spain is a country that fcarce 

yields 



* Women are not prone to detraction, unlefs 
when denied the comforts of fociety. The cenfure 
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yields to Greece in finenefs of climate ; 
and the morals of its people in the dark 
ages of Chriftianity^ were not more pxire 
than thofe of Greece. By a law of the 
Vifigoths in Spain, a furgeon was prohi- 
bited to take blood from a free woman^ 
except in prefence of her hulband or near- 
eft relations. By the Salic law (a), he 
who Fqueezes the hand of a free woman^ 
fhall pay a fine of 15 golden Ihillings. In 
the fourteenth century, it was a rule in 
France, that no married woman ought to 
admit a man to vifit her in abfence of her 
hufband. Female chaftity muft at that 
time have been extremely feeble, when fa 
little truft was repofed in the fair fex. 

To treat women in that manner, may 
poffibly be neceffary, where they are in 
requeft for no end but to gratify animal 
love. But where they are intended for 
the more elevated purpofes, of being 
friends and companions, as well as affec- 

of Sophocles is pi'obably juft witli refpeft to hb 
countrywomen, bccaufe they were lock'^d up. Old 
maids have the charafter with us of being prone to 
detraftion but that holds not unlefs they retire 
from fociety. 



{a) Tit. 22. 

Vol, 11. K 
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tioiiate .mothers, a very different treat- 
ment is proper. Locks and fpies will ne- 
ver anfwer ; for thefe tend to debafe their 
minds, to corrupt their morals, and to 
render them contemptible. By gradual 
openings in the more delicate fenfes^, par- 
ticularly in all the branches of the moral 
fenfe, chaftity, one of thefe branches, ac- 
quires a commanding influence over fe- 
males J and becomes their ruling prin- 
-ciple. In that refined ftate, women are 
truited v[ith their own condudl^ and may 
fafely be trufted : they make delicious 
companions, and uncorruptible friends j 
and that fuch at prefent is generally their 
cafe in Britain, I am bold to affirm. 
Anne of Britanny, wife to Charles VIII. 
and to Lewis XI 1. Kings of France, in- 
troduced the fafliion of ladies appearing 
publicly at court. This fafhion was in- 
troduced much later in England : even 
down to the Revolution, women of rank 
never appeared in the ftreets without a 
maflc. In * Scotland, the veil, or plaid, 
continued long in fafliion, with which e- 
very woman of rank was covered when 
flie went abroad. That fafliion has not 
been laid afide above forty years. In I- 

taly. 
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taly, women were much longer confined 
than in France ; and in Spain the indul- 
ging them with fome liberty is but creep- 
ing into million. In AbyflSnia polygamy 
.is prohibited ; and married women of 
fafhion have by cuftom obtained the pri- 
vilege of viliting their friends, tho' not 
much with the good-will of many huf- 
bands. 

It were to be wiflied, that a veil could 
be drawn over the following part of their 
Kiftory. The growth of luxury and fen- 
fuality, undermining every moral priu^ 
ciple, renders both fexes equairy diflblute: 
wives in that cafe deferve to be again 
Jock'd up ; but the time of fuch fe verity 
is paft. In that cafe indeed, it becomes 
indecent for the two fexes to bathe pror 
mifcuoufly. Men in Rome, copying tl\e 
Greeks, plunged together into the fame 
bath ; and in time men and women did 
the fame (a). Hacjrian prohibited that in- 
decent cuftom. Marcus Antoninus re*^ 
newed the prohibition j and Alexander 
Severus, a fecond time : but to fo little 
purpofe, that even the primitive Chriftians 



(/7) Plutarch, Life of Cato. 
K 3 
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made no difficulty to follow the cuftom : 
fuch appetite there is for being mdus cum 
nuda^ when juftified by fafliion. This 
cuftom withftood even the thunder of ge- 
neral councils; and -was not dropt, till 
people became more decent. i 

In dayiJ of innocence, when chaftity is 
the nilin|; paffion of the female fex, we 
find great franknefs in e:^ternal behaviour; 
for women- above fulpicion, are little fo- 
licitous about appearances. At the fame 
period, and for the fame reafon, w« 
find great, loofenefs in writing ; witnefs 
the. Queen of Navarre's tales. In the ca- 
pital of France at prefcnt, chaftity, far 
from being pra^fed, is fcarce admitted to 
be a female virtue. But people who take 
much freedom in private, are ex;tremely 
circumfpedt in public : no indecent ex;-- 
preflion nor infiniiatxon is admitted, even 
into their plays or othep writings. In 
Jlngland the women are lefs corrupted 
than in France ; and for that reafon are ^ 
not fo fcrupulous with relpeiSl to decency 
In writing, 

Hitherto of the female fex in temperate 
dimes, where polygamy is prohibited. 
Very diflerent is th?ir condition in hot 
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dimes, which inflame animal love in bdth 
fe3fes equally. In the hot regions of Afia, 
where polygamy is indulged, and wives 
are pnrchafed for gratifying the carnal ap- 
petite merely, it is vain to think of re- 
ftraining them otherwife than by locks 
and bars, after having once tafted enjoy- 
ment. -Where polygamy is indulged, the 
body is the only objedl of jealoufy ; not 
the mind, as there can be no mutual af- 
fedlion between a man and his inftruments 
of fenfual pleafure. And if women be fo 
little virtuous as not to be fafely trufted 
with their own condudl, they ought to be 
lock'd up ; for there is no juft medium 
between abfolute confinement and abfo- 
lute freedom* The Chinefe are fo jealous 
of their wives, as even to lock them up 
from their relations ; and fo great is their 
diffidence of the female fex in general, that 
brothers and fillers are not permitted to 
converfe together. When women go a- 
broad, they are fhut up in a clofe fedan, 
into which no eye can penetrate. The in- 
trigues carried on by the wives of the Chi- 
nefe Emperor, and the jealoufy that reigns 
among them, render them unhappy. But 
luckily, as women al-e little regarded 

where 
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where polygamy is indulged, their ambi- 
tion and intrigues give lefs difturbahce to 
the government, than in the courts of Eu- 
ropean princes. The ladies of Hindoftan 
•cover their heads with a gauze vdl, even 
bX home, which they lay not afide except 
in company of their neareft relations. A 
Hindoo buys his wife ; and the firft time 
he is permitted to fee her without a vejil, 
is after marriage in his own houfe. In 
feveral hot countries, women are put unr- 
der the guard of eunuchs, as an additional 
fecurity ; and black eunuchs are com- 
monly preferred for their uglinefs. But 
as a woman, deprived of the fociety of 
men, is apt to be inflamed even with the 
appearance of a man ; Ibme jealous nations, 
refining upon that circuipftanee, employ 
old maids, termed duennas^ for guarding 
their women. In the city of Moka, iix A- 
rabia Felix, women of fafhion never ap-^ 
pear on the flreet in day-light ; but it is a 
proof of manners refined above thofe in 
neighbouring countries, that they are per- 
mitted to vifit one another in the evening. 
If they find men in their way, they draw 
afide to let them pafs. A French furgeon 
being called by one of the Kipg of Yq- 

*man s 
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man^s chief officers, to cure a rheumatifm 
which had feized two of his wives, was 
permitted to handle the parts affedled ; 
but he could not get a fight of their faces. 

I proceed to examine more minutely the 
manners of women, as refulting from the 
degree of reftraint they are under in differ- 
ent countries. In the warm regions of 
Afia, where polygamy is indulged, the e- 
ducation of young women is extremely 
loofe, being intended folely for animal 
pleafure. They are accomplifhed in fuch 
graces and allurements as tend to inflame 
the fenfual appetite: they are taught vocal 
and inftrumental mufic, with various 
dances that cannot ftand the tefl: of de- 
cency : but no culture is bellowed on the 
mind, no moral inftrudlion, no improve- 
ment of the rational faculties ; becaufe 
fuch education, which qualifies them for 
being virtuous companions to men of. 
fenfe, would infpire them with abhorrence . 
at the being made proftitutes. In a word, 
fo corrupted are they by vicious education, 
as to be unfit objedls of any defire but 
what is merely fenfual. Afiatic wives are 
not trufted even with the management 
of houfehold affairs, which would afford 

opportunities 
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opportunities for infidelity. ' tn Perfia, 
fays Chardin, the ladies are not permit- 
ted, more than children, to chufe a gown 
for themfelves : no lady knows in the 
morning what Ihe is to wear that day. 
The education of young women in Hin- 
doftan, is lefs indecent. They are not 
taught mufic nor dancing, which are rec- 
koned fit only for ladies of pleafure : they 
are taught all the graces of external be- 
haviour, particularly to converle with fpi- 
rit and elegance : they are taught alfo to 
few, to embroider, and to drels with tafte. 
Writing is negledled ; but they are taught 
to read, that they may have the confola- 
tion of ftudying the Alcoran ; which they 
never open, nor could underftand if they 
did. Notwithftanding fiich care in edu- 
cating Hindoftan females, their confine- 
ment in a feraglio renders their manners 
extremely loofe : the moft refined luxury 
of fenle, with idlenefs or with reading 
love-tales ftill worfe than idlenefs, cannot 
fail to vitiate the minds of perfons depri- 
ved of liberty, and to prepare them for 
every fort of intemperance. The wives 
and concubines of grandees in Conftanti- 
nople, are permitted fomctiraes to walk 
I abroad 
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abroad for air and exercife. A foreigner 
flumbling accidentally on a knot 6f them, 
about forty in number, attended with 
black eunuchs, was in the twinkling of 
an eye feized by a brifk ^irl, with the reft 
at her heels : fhe accofted him vntYi Idctfe 
amorous expreffiong, attempting at thte 
fame time to expole his nakednefs. Nei- 
ther threafs nor intreatjes availed him a- 
gainft fuch vigorous aflkilants ; nor could 
the vehemence of their curiofity be m'ode- 
rated, by reprefenting th'e fliame of d be- 
haviour fo grofsly immodeft. An old Ja- 
nizjiry, ftanding at a littlie diftance, - was 
amazed : his Mahometan baflifulnefs 
would ijot fuffer him to lay hands Upoh 
women ; but with a Stentorian voice he 
roared to the black eunuchs, that they 
were guardians of proftitutis, not of tno- 
deft women ; urging them tb free thie^maii 
from fuch harpies. — All in vain {a). 

Very different are female nl'anners ?n 
temperate climes, where polygamy is pro- 
hibited, and women are treated as rational 
beings. Thefe manners however depeild 

{a) Obfcrvations on the religion, laws. Sec, of the 
Turks. 
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in fbme meafure on the nature of the go- 
▼ernment. As many hands are at once 
cmploy'd in the diflferent branches of re- 
publican government, and a ftill greater 
number by rotation ; the males, who have 
little time to fpare from public bufinefs, 
feel nothing of that languor and wearinefs 
which to t:he idle make the moft frivolous 
amufements welcome. Married women 
live retired at home, managing family-af- 
fairs, as their hulbands do thofe of the 
ftate ; whence it is, that fimplicity of 
manners is more the tone of a republic, 
than of any other government. Such were 
the manners of the female fex during the 
flourifliing periods of the Greek and Ro- 
man commonwealths ; and fuch are their 
manners in Switzerland and in Holland. 

^ There will be occafion afterward, to dis- 
play an important revolution in manners, 
refulting from chivalry {a). One branch 
of it muft be handled at prefent, that 
which concerns the intercourie between 
the fexes. The Crufades were what firft 
gave a turn to the fierce manners of our 
anceftors. The combatants, fighting more 

for glory than for revenge or intereft, be- 

(ff) Book 2. fketch 6. 

cam^ 
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caihe Eminent for magilaniinity and hero-» 
ifin. After fo adbiv€ a life abroad, they 
could not bear idlenefs at home, efpecially 
when ther€ was fuch demand for their 
proweffl* Europe had never been worle 
governed than at that period : diiTenfion 
and difcord were univerfalj and every 
chieftain bore deadly feud againfl his 
neighbours. Revenge was the ruling 
pailion^ which was licentioufly indulged, 
without the leaft regard to juftice. The 
heroes who had fignaliz'd themfelves a- 
broadj endeavoured to acquire fame at 
home : they entered into bonds of chi- 
valry, for redrefling wrongs and protedl- 
ing widows and orphans. An objedl fo 
noble and humane^ tempered courage with 
mildnefs^ and magnanimity with courtefy. 
The protedlion given to widows and or-* 
phans improved benevolence and female 
beauty^ which makes the deepeft impref- 
£on on the benevolenty came to be the ca-^ 
pital object of protedlion. Each knight- 
took under his peculiar care, the beauty 
that inflamed him the nloft ; and each 
knight was difpofed to elevate the goddef^ 
of his heart above all rival beauties. In: 
his heated imagination, (he was perfedioa 
La wi(hou£ 
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witfiout frailty^ a paragon of nature. E- 
mulation for tfcc f^pac of. a beloved ob- 
jedt, has no bounds, becaufe there li no- 
thing felfifli in it : fhe is exalted into a fort 
of (iivinity : the jover defcends to be a 
humble votary^^ And mark, that devotion 
to a vifible deity, always flames the high^ 
eft. This connexion, which reverfes the 
order of nature by elevating women far a- 
bove men, produced an artificial fort of 
gallantry, that was carried to extrava- 
gance : the language of devotion became 
that of love, and all was bombaft and un- 
natural. Chaftity however was a gainer by 
this mode of love : it became neceflarily 
t;(he ruling principle, to be preferved in 
purity without fpot or blemiflh ; pofleflion 
diffolves the charm ; for after furrender- 
ing all to a lover, a female cannot hope 
tQ naaintain her angelic charader a mo- 
ment. Duke John de Bourbonnois, anno 
I4i4, .caufed it to be proclaimed, that he 
intended an expedition to England with 
fixceen knights, in order to combat the 
like number of Engliflb knights, for glori- 
fying the beautiful angel he worfhipped. 
Inftances of this kind :without number, 
ftand ^upon record. Rene, ftyled KitJg of 

Sicily 
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Sicify and J^ruftdem^ obferves in writing 
upon touraaments, that they are highly 
uiefiil in fumifhing opportunities to young 
knights and efquires to difplay their prow- 
efs before their miftreffes. He adds, 
that every ceremony regarding tourna- 
ments, is contrived to honour the la- 
dies. It belongs to them to infpedl the 
arms of the combatants, and to diftri- 
bute the rewards. A knight or efquire 
who defames any of them, is beat and 
" bruifed till the injured lady condefcend 
to intercede for him." Remove a fe- 
male out of her proper fphere, and it is 
eafy to convert her into a male. James IV. 
of Scotland, in all tournaments, profefled 
himfelf knight to Anne Queen of France. 
She fummoned him to prove himfelf her 
true and valorous champion, by taking 
the field in her defence againft Henry VIII. 
of England. And according to the ro- 
mantic gallantry of that age, the Queen's 
fummons was thought to have been James's 
chief motive for declaring war againft his 
brother-in-law. The famous Gafton de 
Foix, general of the French at the battle of 
Ravenna, rode from rank to rank, calling 
by name leveral ojBScers and even private 

men^ 
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Jirtn, ttecbmracnding to thcm their coun- 
tnfTdbmd ^eir honour; adding, " that he 
Vo+wthiWl fee what they Would perform for 
^« love df their miftrefles;" During the 
civil fvdrs in France, when love and gal- 
lantry were carried to a high pitch, Mon- 
fieur>de Ghatillon, ready to engage in a: 
battle, tied rounds his arm a garter of Ma-' 
demoifelle de Guerchi his miftreis. De 
Liques and d'Etrees were both ftiitors to 
Mademoifelle de Fouquerolles for mar-^ 
rtagCi.. De Liques prevailed, and the mar«*« 
fiagie day was fixed. But that very day, 
he . was takea: prifoner by his rival in a 
battle anno 1525. The lady wrote a letter 
t6> d'Etrees demanding her hufband; and 
d'Etirees inftantly fent him to her without 
even demanding a ranfom 

peaceable times, the fovereign power 
having acquired more authority, the ne- 

f *: indebted to Brantom for what foUowsr 

In the time of Francis I. of France,, a young wo- 
man having a talkative lover, ordered him to be 
dumb. His obedience for two long years, made all 
the world believe that he was funk in melancholy^ 
]One day in a numerous aflembly, the young woman^ 
who was not known to be his miftreis, undertook 
to ctire him j and did it with a fingle word, Speaks 

ceffity 
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ceility of private protedlionrccafed. But 
the accuftomed fpirit of gallantry did not 
ceafe. It could not however fubfift for 
ever againll nature and common fenfe : it 
fubfided by degrees into mutual affability 
and politenefs, fuch as ought always to 
obtain between the fexes. But obferve, 
that after a moft intimate connedlioni 
matters could not fall back to the formtr 
decency and teferve. The intimate conA 
nedtion remained ; and a more iubftantial 
gallantry took place, not always innocent; 
This change of manners was firft vifible 
in monarchy. Monarchy employs but A 
few hands ; and thofe who are not ocou4 
pied in public affairs, find kifure foi? gak 
lantry and for defires that are eafily gratk^ 
fied. Women of rank, on the others hand, 
laid open to corruption by opulence and fu- 
perficial education, are more ambitious to 
captivate the eye than the judgement ; and 
are fonder of lovers than of friends. Where 
a man and a woman thus prepared meet 
together, they foon grow particular : the 
man is idle, the woman frank ; and both 
equally addided to pleafure. Unlawful 
commerce between the fexes becoming 
thus compaon, hi^h gallantry vanifhes of 

covirfe ; 
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courfe : the bombaft: ftyle appears ridicu- 
lous, and the fenfual appetite is gratified 
with very little ceremony. Nothing of 
love remains but the name ; and as ani- 
mal enjoyment without love is a very low 
pleafure, it foon finks into difguft when 
confined to one objedl. What is not found 
in one, is fondly expedlcd in another; 
and the imagination, roving from objeft 
to objedl, finds no gratification but in 
variety. An attachment to a woman of 
virtue or of talents, appears abfurd : true 
love is laughed out of countenance ; and 
men degenerate into brutes. Women, on 
the other hand, regarding nothing but 
fenfual enjoyment, become fo carelefs of 
their infants, as even, without bluflung, 
to employ mercenary nurfes *. In Perfia^ 

it 

* Les femmes d*un certain etat cn France trou- 
vent qu'elles perdent trop a faire dcs enfans, et a 
caufe de cela meme, la plupart vivent celibataires, < 
dans le fein meme du marriage. Mais fi I'envie de 
fe voir perpetuer dans une branche de defcendans^. 
Ics pone a fe conformer aux voeux de Fhymen, la 
population, dans cctte claflc, n'en eft pas plus avan- 
cee, pars que leur delicatefle rend inutile leur pro- 
pagation ; car, parmi les femmes du premier et fe- 
cond rang cn France, combien y en a-t-il qui nou- 
riiTent leurs enfaus ? 11 feroit facile de les compter. 
2 Ce 
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it is a common pradlice among women 
&£hion to ufe drugs that caufc abi^rtip^ 
becauie after pregnancy is advajacqd, ijie 
liufband attaches himfelf jto other .\y9men, 
it being held indecent to touch a vora.an 
who is pregnant. Such a courfe of life 
cannot fail to .fink them into com^mpt; 
marriages are diflblved a^ fpon as contradl- 
cd.j and the ,ftate is fruftrated of that im- 
provement ijqf morals and manners, whick 
is the never-failing product of virtuous 
love. A Hate enriched by conquell or^ 

Ce devoir indifpenfable de mere, a cefse chez nous 
d*en etre un. l.es Interejis de la France^ vol i. 
234. — {In Englijb thus : The women of a cor- 
tain rank in France find that they lofe too much 
by child-bearing j and for that reafon, even tlio* 
" marriec^, live in a ftate of celibacy. But popula- 
tion is not advanced, even by thofe who, from a 
" delire of feeing themfelves perpetuated in their 
defcendents, conform to the purpofe of marriage ; 
for their delicacy counterbalances their fertility. 
How few of the firft and fecond rank of women 
" in France fuckle their children ? It would be eafy 
to count the number. This indifpenfable duty oF 
a mother has now ceafed to be one with us "3 ~^ 
As fuch woful negleft of education is the fruit of 
voluptuoufneft, v/e may take it for granted, that 
the fame obtains in every opulent and luxurious ca- 
pital. 

Vol. IL M eommerce^ 
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commerce, declines gradually into luxury 
and fenfual pleafure : manners are cor- 
rupted, decency baniftied, and chaftity 
becomes a mere name. What a fcene of 
rank and diflblute pleafure is exhibited in 
the courts of Alexander's fuccelTors, and 
in thofe of the Roman emperors ! 

Gratitude to my female readers, if I 
fliall be honoured with any, prompts me 
to conclude this flcetch with a fcene, that 
may afford them inftrudlion, and cannot 
fail of being agreeable ; which is, the fi- 
gure a woman is fitted for making in the 
matrimonial ftate, where polygamy is ex- 
, eluded. Matrimony among favages, ha- 
ying no objedl but propagation and fla- 
very, is a very humbling ftate for the fe- 
male fex : but delicate organization, great 
lenfibility, lively imagination, with fweet- 
nefs of temper above all, qualify women 
for a more dignified fociety with men ; 
which is, to be their companions and bo- 
fom-friends. In the common ccurfe of 
European education, young women are 
trained to make an agreeable figure, and 
to behave with decency and propriety ; 
Tery little culture is beftow'd on the head ; 
<irid fliil leff on the heart, if it be not the 

9X% 
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arc of hiding paffion. Such education is 
far from feconding the purpofe of nature, 
that of making women fit companions for 
men of fenfe. Due cultivation of the fe- 
male mind would add greatly to the hap- 
pinefs of the males, and flill more to that 
of the females. Time runs on ; and when 
youth and beauty vanifli, a fine lady, who 
never entertained a thought into which an 
admirer did not enter, furrenders herfelf 
now to difcontent and peevifhnefs. A wo- 
man on the contrary, who has merit, im- 
proved by virtuous and refined education, 
retains in her decline an influence over the 
men, more flattering than even that of 
beauty : flie is the delight of her friends, 
as formerly of her admirers. 

Admirable would be the effedls of fuch 
refined education, contributing no lefs to 
public good than to private happinefs. A 
man, who at prefent muft degrade him- 
felf into a fop or a coxcomb in order to 
pleafe the women, would foon difcover, 
that their favour is not to be gained but 
by exerting every manly talent in public 
and in private life ; and the two fexes, in- 
ftead of corrupting each other, would be 
rivals in the race of virtue. Mutual e- 
M 2 fleem 
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fteem would be to each a fchool of urba- 
nity ; and mutual defire of plqaling, would 
give fmoothnefs to their behaviour, deli- 
cacy to their fentiments, and tendernelk 
to their paffions. 

Married women in particular, deftin'd 
by nature to tr,ke the lead in educating 
children, would no longer be the greateft 
obftrudlion to good education, by their 
ignorance, frivoUty, and diforderly man- 
ners. Even upon the breaft, infants are 
fufceptible of impreffions * ; and the mo- 
ther hath opportunities without end of 
* inftiUing into them good principles, be- 
fore they are fit for a male tutor. Corio- 
lanus, who made a capital figure in the 

* May not a habit of chearfulncfs be produced 
in an infant, by being trained up among chearful 
people ? An agreeable temper is held to be a prime 
qualification in a nurfe. tSuch is the connexion 
bvtVvecn the njind and b(jdy, as that the features of 
the face are commonly moulded into an expreflion 
of the internal difpofition ; and is it not natural to 
thiiik, that an infant in the womb may be affefted 
by the temper of its mother ? Its tender parts 
makes it fufceptible of the .flighte{l impreflions. 
• "Vv 'ien a woman is breeding, Ihc ought to be dou- 
bly careful of lier temper j and in particular to in- 
dr.l .c no idea?, but what are chearful, and no fen- 
timeuis but what are kindly. 

Roman 
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Roman republic, never returned from war 
•without meriting marks of diftindlion. 
Others behaved vaUantly, in order to ac- 
quire glory : he behaved valiantly, in or- 
der to give pleafure to his mother. The 
delight ihe took in hearing him praifed, 
and her weeping for joy in his embraces, 
made him in his own opinion the hap- 
pieft perfon in the ^imiverfe. Epaminon- 
das accounted it his greateft felicity, that 
his father and mother were ftill alive to 
behold his condudl, and enjoy his vidlory 
at Leudlra, In a Latin dialogue about the 
caufes that corrupted the Roman elo- 
quence, injudicioully afcribed to Tacitus, 
becaufc obvioufly it is not his ftyle, the 
method of education in Rome while it 
flouriflied as a commonwealth, is defcri- 
bed in a lively manner. I lhall endea- 
vour to give the fenfe in Englifti, becaufe 
it chiefly concerns the fair fex. " In that 
" age, children were fuckled, not in the 
" hut of a mercenary nurle, but by the 
" chafte mother who bore them. Their 
education during nonage v/as in her 
hands ; and it was her chief care to in- 
" ftil into them every virtuous principle. 
" in her prefence, a loofc word or an im- 

" proper 
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" proper adion, were ftridly prohibited. 
" She fuperintended, not only their fe- 
rious ftudies, but even their amufe* 
" ments ; which were conduced with de-r 
" cency and moderation. In that man- 
" ner the Gracchi, educated by Cornelia 
their mother, and Auguftus, by Attia 
his mother, appeared . in public with 
untainted minds ; ^ond of glory, and 
" prepared to make a figure in the world." 
In the expedition of the illuftrious Ber- 
trand cki Guefelin againft Peter the Cruel, 
King of Caftile, the governor of a town, 
fumraoned to give it up, made the fol- 
lowing anfwer, " That they might be 
conquered, but would never tamely 
yield ; that their fathers had taught 
" them to prefer a glorious death before 
a diflipnourable life ; and that their 
mothers had not only educated them in 
thefe fentiments, but were ready to put 
" in practice the leffons they had inculca- 
" ted." During the civil wars in France 
between the Catholics and Proteftants, 
Bari, governor of Leucate, having fallen 
by furprife into the hands of the Catho- 
lics, wrote from prifon to his fpoufe Con- 
ftance Cezelli not to furrender even tho' 

they 
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they fliould threaten to put him to death. 
The befiegers brought him within her 
fight ; and threatened to maffacre him if 
Ihe did not inftantly open the gates. She 
offered for his ranfom her children and 
and all flie had in the world — but that 
the town belonged to the King, and 
was not at her difpofal. Would one 
think it poflible, that any man ever did 
exift fo brutal as to put her hufband to 
death ? Yet this was done in cold blood. 
Let the moft profound politician fay, what 
more efficacious incentive there can be to 
virtue and manhood, than the behaviour 
of the Spartan matrons, flocking to the 
temples, and thanking the gods that their 
hufbands and fons had died glorioufly, 
fighting for their country. In the war be- 
tv/een Lacedemon and Thebes, the Lace- 
demonians having behaved ill, the mar- 
ried men, as Plutarch reports, were fo a- 
Ihamed of themfelves, that they durft not 
look their wives in the face. What a glo- 
rious prize is here exhibited, to be con- 
tended for by the female fex ! 

By fuch refin'd education, love would 
take on a new form, that which nature 
infpires, for making us happy, and for 

foftening 
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foftening uhe diftrefles of chance : it t^rould 
fill delicioufly the whole foul with tender 
amity, and mutual confidence. The u- 
nion of a worthy man with a frivolous 
woman, can never, with all the advanta- 
ges of fortune, be made comfortable : how 
different the union of a \drtuous pair, who 
have no aim but to make each other 
happy ! Between fuch a pair emulation 
is reverfed, by an ardent defire in each to 
be furpaffed by the other. 

RoulFeau, in his treatife of Educa- 
tion, affirms, that convents are no better 
than fchools of coquettery ; and that a- 
mong Proteftants, women make better 
wives and more tender mothers than a-* 
mong Roman Catholics ; for which, fays 
he, no reafon can be given but convent- 
education, which is univerfal among the 
latter. He then goes on in the following 
words. ^' Pour aimer la vie paifible et 

domeftique il faut la connoitre ; il faut 
" en avoir fenti les douceurs des Tenfance. 

Ce n'eft que dans la maifon paternelle 
" qu'on prend du gout pour fa propre 

maifon, et toute femme que fa mere 
" n'a point elevce n'aimera point clever 

fes enfans. Malheureufement il n'y a 
I plus 
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" plus d'education privee dans les grandes 
" villes. La fociete y eft fi generale et ft 
" melee qu'il ne refte plus d'afile pour la 
" retraite, et qu'on eft en public jufques 

chez foi. A force de vivre avec tout le 
" monde en n*a plus de famille, a peine 
" connoit-on fes parens ; on les voit en 

etrangers, et la fimplicite des moeurs 

domeftiques s'eteint avec la douce fa- 
" miliarite qui en faifoit le charme. C'eft 

ainfi qu on fuce avec le lait le gout des 
" plaifirs du fiecle et des maximes qu'on 

y voit regner/* Roujfeau^ Emile. 

Cultivation of the female mind, is not 
of great importance in a republic, where 
men pafs little of their time with women. 
Such cultivation where polygamy is in- 
dulged, would to them be a deep misfor- 
tune, by opening their eyes to their mi- 
ferable condition. But in an opulent mo- 
narchy where polyganxy is prohibited, fe- 
male education is of high importance ; 
not fingly with refpe(5l to private happi- 
nefs, but with relpedl to the fociety in 
general. 

VouIL N AP- 
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Concerning Propagation of Animals^ and Care 
of Progeny. 

H E natural hiftory of animals with 
refpecSl to pairing and care of pro- 
geny, is fufceptible of more elucidation 
than could regularly be introduced into 
the fketch itfelf, where it makes but a 
fingle argument. Loth to quit a fubjedt 
that eminently difplays the wifdom and 
benevolence of Providence, I embrace the 
prefent opportunity, however flight, to 
add what further occurs upon it. M. 
Buffon, in many large volumes, bellows 
fcarce a thought on that favourite fubjedl ; 
and the negledl of our countrymen Ray 
4ind Derham is ftill lefs excufable, confix 
'dering that to difplay the condudl of Pro?- 
vidence was their fole purpofe in writing 
natural hiflory. 

The inftindl of pairing is beftow'd on 
evq-y fpecies of anipials to which it is ne- 
peflary for rearing their young j and on 

np 
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no other fpecies. All wild birds pair : 
but with a remarkable difference between 
fvLch as place their nefts on trees, and fuch 
as place them on the ground. The young 
of the former^ being hatched blind and 
without feathersj i^equife the nurfing caref 
of both parents till they be able to fly^ 
The male feeds his mate on the neft, and 
cheers her with a fong. As foon as the 
young are hatched, finging yields to a 
more neeeffary occupation, tliat of provi- 
ding food for a numerous iffue, a taik that- 
requires both parents. 

Eagles and other birds of pfey build on 
trees, or on other places difficult of ac- 
cefs. They not only pair, but continue 
in pairs all the year } and the fame pair 
procreate together, year after year* This 
at lead is the cafe of eagles : the male and 
female hunt together ; and during incu- 
bation the female is fed by the male. A 
greater number than a fingle pair never' 
are feen in company. 

Gregarious birds pair, in order proba- 
bly to prevent difcord,, in a fociety con-- 
fined to a narrow fpace. This is the cafe 
J)articularly of pigeons and rooks. The 
iiiale and female fit on the eggs altcrnate- 
N a ly^ 
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iy, and divide the care of feeding their 
young. 

Partridges, ployers, pheafants, peafowl, 
groufe, and other kinds that place their 
nefts on the ground, have the inftindl of 
pairing ; but differ from liich as build on 
trees in the following particular, that af- 
ter the female is impregnated, fhe com- 
pletes her talk without needing any help 
from the male. Retiring from him, fhe 
chufes a fafe place for her neft, where Ihe 
can find plenty of worms and grafs-feed 
at hand. And her young, as foon as 
hatched, take foot and feek food for them- 
felves. The only remaining duty incum- 
bent on the dam is, to lead thera to pro- 
per places for food, and to call them 
together when danger impends. Some 
males, provoked at the defertion of their 
mates, break the eggs if they happen to 
find them. If a Turkey hen die during 
hatching, the cock takes her place in the 
neft ; and after the young are hatched, he 
tends them as a hen does. Not only fb, 
but when the female is engaged with a 
new brood, the cock takes care of the for- 
mer brood, leads them about for food, and 
ads in every refped as the female did be- 
fore. 
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fore. Eider ducks pair like other birds 
that place their nefts on the ground ; and 
the female finiflies her neft with down 
plucked from her own breall. If the neft 
be deftroyed for the down, which is re- 
markably warm and elaftic, flie makes an- 
other neft as before. If the be robb'd a 
fecond time, Ihe makes a third neft ; but 
the male furnilhes the down. A lady of 
fpirit obferved, that the Jiider duck may 
give a leflbn to many a married woman, 
who is more difpofed to pluck her hut- 
band than herfelf. The black game never 
pair : in fpring the cock on an eminence 
crows, and claps his wings ; and all the 
females within hearing inftantly refort to 
him *. 

Pairing birds, excepting thofe of prey, 
flock together in February, in order to 
chufe their mates. They foon difperfe j 
and are not feen afterward but in pairs. 

Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that 
feed on grafs. To fuch it would be ufe- 

* A hen that had hatched feveral broods of 
ducklings, carried her own chickens to the water, 
thruft them io by force, and refted not till they 
were all drowned. Such is the force of cuftom, e- 
ven againft nature. 

lefs J 
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left ; as the female gives fuck to her young 
while (he herfelf is feeding. If M. Buf- 
fbn defcrve credit, the roe-deer are an ex- 
ception. They pair, tho' they feed on 
grafs, and have but one litter in a year. 

Beafts of prey, fiich as lions, tigers^ 
wolves, pair not. The female is left to 
fhift for herfelf and for her young ; which 
is a laborious talk, and frequently fo un- 
fuccefsful as to fhorten life. Pairing is 
effential to birds of prey, becaufe incuba- 
tion leaves the female no fufficient time to 
fearch for food. Pairing is not neceffary 
to beafts of prey, becaufe their young can 
bear a long faft. Add another reafon^ 
that they would multiply fo faft by pair- 
ing, as to prove troublefome neighbours 
to the human race. 

Among animals that pair not, males 
fight defperately about a female. Such a 
battle among horned cattle is finely defcri- 
bed by Lucretius. Nor is it unufual, that 
feven or eight lions wage bloody war for a 
fingle female. 

The fame reafon that makes pairing ne- 
ceffary for gregarious birds, obtains with 
refpedl to gregarious quadrupeds ; thofe 
efpecially who ftore up food for winter, 

and 
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and during that feafon live in common. 
Difcord among fuch, would be attended 
with worfe confequences than even among 
lions or bulls, who are not confined to one 
place. The beavers, with refpedl to pair^ 
ing, refemble birds that place their nefts 
on the ground. As foon as the young are 
produced, the males abandon their ftock 
of food to their mates, and live at large ; 
but return frequently to vifit them, while 
they are fuckling their young. 

Hedge-hogs pair, and feveral of the 
monkey-kind. We are not well acquaint- 
ed with the natural hiftory of thefe ani- 
mals ; but it may be prefumed that the 
young require the nurfing care of both 
parents. 

Seals have a fingular economy. Po- 
lygamy feems to be a law of nature among 
them, as a male aflbciates with feveral fe- 
males. The fea-turtle has no occafion to 
pair, as the female concludes her tafk with 
laying her eggs in the fand. The young 
are hatched by the fun ; and immediately 
crawl to the fea. 

In every other branch of animal econo- 
my concerning the continuance of the fpe- 
cies, the hand of Providence is equally 

(ponfpicuous, 
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fiM^iowiss. jilThe yqungjof pairing birds 
Hie produced io> the fpping^ wten the wea- 
begins to be comfortab^(e ; and their 
einjy produdlipn mabes them firm and yi-r 
gorpus before winter, tQ endure the hard- 
fl?igs of that rigorous feafon. Such early 
produdlion is in particular jfavourable to 
%gigles, and . other birds of ppey ; for in 
tjje fpring tl^ey ,have plenty of food,^by tjofi 
feiturn qf .lairds of .paflage, 

s Tho^ the time of geftation varies confi- 
derably in different quadrupeds that 
feed on grafs, ^yet the female is reg\jlarly 
delivered e?ffly . in ijimmer, when grafs is 
in plenty. ^JT^ mare admits the ftallion. 
in fiimme^, carries eleven, months, and is 
delivered Jthe beginning of May. The cow 
id&ffers littku, A flieep and a goat take the 
taale in November, carry five months, and 
produce when grafs begins to fpring. 
Thefe aoimals love fhort grafs, upon wtich 
a mare, or a ^;ow would ftarve. The ob- 
fervation holds in climates fo temperate as 
to encourage grafs in the fpring, and to 
j^referve it in verdure all the fummer, I 
am informed that in Italy, flieep copulate 
flBim June to July : the female goes twen- 
ty weeks, and is delivered in November 
2 ; or 
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or Decembef, precifely at the tim* when 
grafs there is in th^ greateft plenty. Iix 
April the grafs is burnt up ; and fheep 
have nothing but Ihrubs to browfe on. 
This appears to me a fignal inrtance of 
prpridential care ^. The rutting-feafon of* 
the red deer is the end of September, and 
beginning of 0<Slober 2 it continues foi*' 
three Weeks ; during which time^ the male 
jruHs from female to female without inter-< 
miflxon. The female brings forth in May^ 
or beginning of June ; and the female of 
the fallow-deer brings forth at the fame 
time* The fhe-afs takes the male the be-* 
ginning of fummer j but fhe bears twelvg 
months^ which fixes her delivery to fum- 
toer. Wolves and 'foxes copulate in De- 
cember : the female carries five months^ 
and brings forth in April, when animal 
food is as plentiful as at any other feafon j 
and the (he-lion brings forth about thg 
fame time. Of this early birth there id 

* I have it upon good authority, that tfwes pafta- 
firtg in a hilly country chufc early fomc fnug fpot, 
tuher e they may drop their ydudg with fafety. Andt- 
hence the riik of removing a flock to a tiew field im« 
mediately before delivery : many lambs perifii hf 
being dropped in improper places* 

Vol. 1L ^ Q on« . 
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one evident* advantage,' hinted ab'o^e f'>the 
ybung hive time to grow fb firm as eafily 
to bear ttit inclefnendes of "Winter.- 
* Were'bnfe to guefs-virhalt probably would 
be the tifctfe" df rutting, fummer would be 
named, erp6i!iaUy in a cold climatt. And 
yet ta qvttHrupeds who carry but four or 
five irionths;* 'that economy would throw 
tlie fhnd of dclivef y to an improper feafon, 
for Warmth, as well ^ as for food. Wifely 
is it ordered, that ihe deliv*y flitfuid 
d6nftantly be at the bcft feafon for both. 
31 Gregarious quadrtipeds' that ftore up 
fbod for<W^intcr, dififi^r from all other qua- 
dhipeds V^^lth refpe?6l to the time of ddi- 
i^ery. Bearvers C6pulate about the end of 
autumn, and bring forth in January, 
when their granary is full. The fame e- 
oohomy probably obtains among all other 
quadrupeds of the fame kind. 

One rule takes place among all brute 
animals, without a fingle exlception. That 
the female never is burdened with two lit- 
ters at the fame time. The time of gefta- 
tioQ is fo unerringly calculated by nature, 
that the young brood can provide for 
themfelves before ano:her brood comes on. 
Even a hare is not an exception, tho' many 

litters 
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Jitters are produced in a year. The £^ 
male carries thirty or thirty -one day8^ 
but fhe fuckles her young only tw^i^ 
days, after which they provide for thtmr- 
felves, and leave her free to a new litter. 
, The care of animals to preferve their 
young from harm is a beautiful indangs 
of Providence, /When a hind hears thp 
hounds, flie puts herfelf in the way of b%- 
ing hunted, and leads them from her 
fawn. The lapwing is no lefs ingenious.: 
if a perfon approach, flie flies about, reti- 
ring always from her neft. A partridge 
is extremely artful : flie hops away, hang- 
ing a wing as if broken : lingers till the 
perfon approach, and hops again *. A 
hen, timid by nature, is bold as a lion in 
defence of her young : flie dsyrts upon e- 
vary creature that threatens danger. The 
roe-buck defends its young with refolution 

-The following incident hardly deferves to be 
mentioned it is fo common, but that the tear i& 
fcarce dry which the fight wrung from me. A maa 
mowing a field for hay, palTed over a partridge fit- 
ting on her neft. Turning about to cut down a 
tuft that had been left, he unhappily brought up iht 
partridge on the point of his fey the. Such affeftioa- 
there is even for a brood, not yet brought to light. 

. ^ O 2 and • 
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jtnd courage. So doth a ram ; ^nd fo do 
mstny other quadrupeds. 

It is ftHfervedlBy ail ing;eni?lus ^triter {a\ 
.that nature fports in the colour of dome- 
ilic anim»feriA:of^ei*!t^^^t^%uen m^y the 
more readily diftinguifh their own. It* is 
fiot eafy to fay why colour is more varied^ 
in^luch anjmals. than in thofe which l|- 
V^\n ^n,, fhp tfta^^of nature : I can only 
f|y^ -t^^thj^ ffViff ailigned is not fatisfac^- 
torj^, ^ fekl^non at a Ipfs to diftin-^^ 

guilh one ^nin^a} |rQm-^another ; and Pro- 
vi^eijfpe n^Yi?ft^¥Lte]:ppies to vary the ordi-^ 
nar^ purfe.. o^.^natiaoje, for an end fo little 
*XM?ceAary :,to,;^p\lfe the ^diftindion ftil^ 
Jtiqx^ pbviQus;.^ 4 ^dd,, thatr it^dof6 not af^ 
pe^f in at>y infta;ice the intention of Prck- 
vici^pcc, ta encGiurage inattention and i^-^ 
4Q\ence. . 

.T|^he foregoing particulars, ^p?* offered to 
the pul)lic as hints merely : may it not be 
Jiopeiif that they will excite turiofity in 
thofe who relifh rfatural hiftory ? The ficM 
is rich, tho* little cuhivated ; and 1 know 
no other branch of natural hiftory that ot 
pens finer views into the condu^ of Prcj- 
yidence. 

Pennant. 
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THE' wifdom of Providence is in no 
iilftance more confpicubus than in 
adjtfftihg the conftitution of man 'ta his^ 
external circumftafices!. Food is extremely * 
precarious in the htinfter-ftate ; fometimes' 
fuperabouhding \Wth little fatigue, fome- 
times falling after great Fatigue! fo/ 
vage, like other animals of pi'e^^, has a 
ftomach adjufted to that variety : he can 
bear a 'long faft; and gorges voracioufly'' 
when ^he has plenty, without being thV 
wdff^ ft)r it. Whence it is, that barba-*^ 
rians, who have fcarce any fenfe of de- 
cency, are great and grofs feeders The 

In the Iliad of Homer, book 9. 'Againcinnl>ii - 
calls a council at night bis tent. Before enterifXg • 
on bufinefs, they go to fupper, {line, 122). An^em*-^ 
baffy to Achilles is rcfolved on. The ambafladors a- 
gain^fup with Achilles on pork-grilkins, {line 271). ' 
Achilles rejcfts Agaraemnoo^ offer*, and ihlj ' fame ^ 
night UlyfTes and .Diomed fct out on their expcdi^' 
tion to the Trojan camp : returning bcfor^ day, 

, i\} I A \^ Kamlkatkans 
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I^amfkadoans riove fat ; and a man enter- 
]:ains bis guiefts by cramming into their 
moutlis £at flices of a ieal^ ot^ a whale, 
cutting oflF with his knife what hangs out. 
Barbarians arc equally addidled to drunk- 
canefs J and .peculiarly fond of fpirituous 
liquors. E)fii|iking was a falhionable vice 
in Greece, i >whea Menander, Philemon, 
aoidiDiphilus^ wrote, if we can rely on the 
tran{ktit>ns orimitations of their playd by 
Kautns ;«hd-Tercncew Cyrus preparing 
ttJ attack bis brother Artaxerxes^ King oj 
l^erfia, ptblWbed a manifefto, that he W4s 
roore wdrthy rof -the thrdne than his hif&r 
tber^ becaufe he coiald fwallow i^iore wine. 
.DiodoruSiSiculus reports, that in his time 
the Gaukv like other barbarians, wbte 
jnuch addidled to drinking. The ancient 
Scandinavians, who, . like other favages, 
were* intemperate in eating and drinking^ 
fwallowed large cups to their gods, and to 
fuohi q{ their countrymen as had fallen 
bravely in battle. We karn from the 25th 
fable of the Edda, which was their facred 
book, that to hold nxuch liquor was rcpu- 
puted a heroic virtue. Contarini the Ve- 
netian ambafTador, who wrote ann. 14*73, 
fays, that die Ruffians were abandoned to 

drunkennefs j 
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dninkennefs and that die jwholi race 
would have been extirpated^.; had not 
ftrotig liquors . been difchar^d by the fc» 
Yereign. / J : ^ 

A habit of- faJfting long^ acqmred as & 
bove in the hunter-ftate, sqade. njicals id 
thcr ihepherd^ftate lefs, ffaquent than "at 
profeni, tho' food was at hand.^ AndlentM 
ly people fed but once a-d%y, a \fafhi<m 
that continued .even after iljoKiryc was innr 
dulged in other refpe^lj. In .the war o£ 
Xerxes^ againft Greece^ it i was plcafantl^ 
f^id of the Abderites, , who were burdened 
with providing for the King's. itablr, tha« 
they, ought to thaii;k the gods ^for ixotikxry 
cUping Xerxes to eat .twice a-rday. Plaf(> 
lie}d the. Sic;iliaja$ to.be gluttons^. foV ha^^ 
v-igg . two. meals every . day. ' Arrian (a) 
obfcrvcss, t;hiat the Tyrrhenians had ; the 
fama ^bad:h%bit... In the reign of Hen- 
ry lYX the people of England fed but 
twflee a-day.. Hedot Boycs, in his hiftory 
of Scotland, txclaiming againft the grow-^ 
ing luxury of his cotemporaries, fays, that 
fome perfons were fo gluttonous, as to havd 
three meals every day. • - 

Luxury, undoubtedly^ and love of fo.- 

(tf) Lib. 4. cap. 16. 

ciety. 
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ciety, tended to increafe the number of 
fiaeals beyond what natare requires. Oa 
the other hand, there is a canfe that kept 
down the number for fome time, which 
is, the intfoduAion of machines. Bodily ' 
ftrength is effehtial to a favage, being his 
only inftrument ; and with it he performs 
wonders. Machines have rendered bodily 
jR:rength of little importance ; and as men 
labour lefs than originally, they eat lefs 
in proportion *. Liften to Hollinflied 
the Englifh hiftorian upon that article: 

Heretofore, there hath been much more 
^ time {pent in eating and drinking, than 
" commonly is in theie days ; for where- 
" as of old we had breakfafts in the fore- 
" noon, beverages or nuntioi^s after din- 

ner, and thereto rear flippers when it 
^ was time to go to reft ; now thefe odd 
" repafts, thanked be God, are very well 
" left< and each one contenteth himfelf 

with dinner and fupper only." Thus 
before cookery and luxury crept in, a mo- 

* Before fire-arms were known, people gloried 
in addrefs and bodily ftrength, and commonly 
fought hand to hand. But violent exercifes, be- 
coming lefs and kfs neceiTary^ went iufenflbly out 
of fafhion. 

X derate 



i4er^ ^Iwach, pccsUipne^ ^yt^ aJwfi- 
j|ipgbod^l^ ,]^bpur, m^^5r^^^Jf*s % 

'^/T? ^?^^^^.^'^ ple|fure o^^f^tiiig^ m coipj- 
^^ay„ ti^rned th^ tide ; an^d.p^o^lf 
cat lefs at a tiijc^ie, bm mprf} ^fqqiiei^tly. . 
^ ^ ^ F^^ft^ , in fpr mer times wer? can;i^ be- 
youd all bound^s, A^i^^an^pf^J^alnpi]?^^ 
Y^ljo wrot^ in the^days^.of ^nryjl^. f^^i^, 
l" .^That the^ Engliffi, were ^niypjf^l|y ac^- 

df,4?^. P .dru^ennefs^tf9/?nffi>uj^g ojiff: 
y^.J^^K^}^?^ % and n\ght, j^e<5pjng pipon 
"^jioufe, andipepdi^g die^incppf^e of,^^eir 

efta^e^ in ri^tpus fpfl^s^j yjrhgj^ ^?^^^g 
" gnd; drinking, werercajrrfe/i/^i^o.exqefs, 
''^-j without any elegance.". .PgopJ^n^^^ 
livp in a corner, iniagine fl^at ey? ry thing 
i$ peculiar to themfelves : w^^t JVIalmf- 
tury fays of the Epglifli^ j^s^xommpn to 
^11 nations, iii.a^dyancing from^ the felfifh- 
jiefs of fay ages, to a relifti for focietyj byt 
who have not yet learned to bridle'tfie|r 
appetites. Giraldus Cambrenfis, fpealc- 
yig of t^e Monkj of Saint Swithin, fays^ 
that they threw themfelves proftrate at 
the feet of King Henry II, and with many 
tears complamed, that^ ttie Biihop, wha 

VoL.IL P ^ was 
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was their abbot, had withdrawn from 
them three of their uftial number of diflies. 
Henry, having made them acknowledge 
that there ftill remained ten diflies, faid, 
that he himfelf was contented with three, 
and recommended to the Bifliop to reduce 
them to that number. Leland {a) men- 
tions a feafl given by the Archbifliop of 
York, at his inftallation, in the reign pf 
Edward IV. The following is a fpecimen : 
300 quarters of wheat, 300 tons of ale, 
100 tons of wine, ipoo fheep, 104 oxen, 
304 calves, 304 fwine, 2000 geefe, loop 
capons, 2000 pigs, 400 fwans, 104 pea- 
cocks, 1500 hot venifon pafties, 4000 coldj^ 
5000 cuflards hot and cold. Such enter- 
tainments are a pi(5lure of manners. At 
that early period, there was not difcover- 
ed in fociety any pleafure but that of 
crouding together in hunting and feafting. 
The delicate pleafures of converfation, in 
communicating opinions, fentiments, and 
defires, were to them unknown. There 
appeared however, even at that early pe- 
riod, a faint dawn of the fine arts. In 
fuch feafts as are mentioned above, a cu- 
rious defert was fpmetimes exhibited, 

{a) Colleflapcai, 

tenne4 
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teriiied futteltie^ viz. pafte moulded int;o 
tiie fliape of animals. On a faint's day, 
angels, prophets, and patriarclis, were 
fet upon the table in plenty. A feaft given 
by Trivultius to Lewis XII. of France, in 
the city of Milan, makes a figure in Ita- 
lian hiftory* No fewer than 1 200 ladies 
were invited ; and the Cardinals of Nar- 
bon and St Severin, with many other pre- 
lates, were among the dancers. After 
dancing, followed the feaft, to regulate 
which there were no fewer employed than 
160 mafter-houfeholdsi Twelve hundred 
ofl&cers, in an uniform of velvety or fatin, 
carried the vidluals, and ferved at the fide- 
board. Every table, without diftindion, 
was ferved with filver- plate, engraved 
with the arms of the landlord ; and befide 
a prodigious number of Italian lords, the 
whole court, and all the houfehold of the 
King, were feafted. The bill of fare of 
an entertainment given by Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn to a company of 1500 
perfons, on his coming of age, is a fample* 
of ancient Englifli hofpitality^ which ap- 
pears to have nothing in view but crowd- 
ing and cramming merely. The foUow- 
ing'paffage is from HoUinihed : " That 
Pa " t-litf 
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the length and fuihptuonfnefs of feafts 
*' formerly in ufe, are not totally left oflF 

in England, notwithftanding that it 

proveth very beneficial to the phyficians, 
" who moft abound where moft excefs and 
** mifgovernment of our bodies do ap- 

pear.'* He adds, that claret, and other 
French wines, were defpifed, and ftrong 
wines only in requeft. The beft, he fays, 
were to be found in motiafteries : for 
" that the merchant would have thought 
" his foul would go ftraightway to the 
" devil, if he fhould ferve monks with o- 

ther than the beft." Our forefathers 
relifhed ftrong wine, for the fame reafon 
that their forefathers reli&ed brandy. In 
Scotland, fumptuous entertainments were 
common at marriages, baptifms, and bu- 
rials. In the reign of Charles II. a ftatute 
was thought neceflary to confine them 
within moderate bounds. 

Of old, there was much eating, with 
little variety : at prefent, there is great 
variety, with more moderation. From a 
houfehold-book of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, in the reign of Henry VIII. it 
appears, that his family, during winter, 
fed moftly on fait meat, and fait fifli ; and 

with 
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with that view there was an appointment 
of 1 60 gallons of muftard. On fleih-days 
through the year, breakfaft for my Lord 
and Lady was a loaf of bread, two man- 
chets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef 
boiled. On meagre days, a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, a difti of butter, a piece of fait fifh, 
or a difli of buttered eggs. During lent, 
a loaf pf bread, two manchets, a quart of 
beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of fait 
fifh, fix bacon'd herring, four white her- 
ring, or a difh of fproits. There was as 
little variety iii the other meals, except on 
feftival-days. That Way of Uving was at 
the time high luxury : a lady's waiting- 
woman at prefent, would never have done . 
with grumbling at fuch a table. We 
learn from the fame book, that the Earl 
had but two cooks for drefling vidluals to 
more than two hundred domeftics. In 
thofe days, hen, chicken, capon, pigeon^ 
plover, partridge, were reckoned fuch de- 
licacies, as to be prohibited except at my 
Lord's table [a). 

But luxury is always creeping on, and 
{a) Houfehold'book above mentioned. 

delicacies 
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(lelicacres become more familiar. Hollin-* 
fhed obferves, that white meats, milk, 
' butter, and cheefe, formerly the chief 
food of his countrymen, were in his time 
degraded to be the food of the lower fort j 
and that the wealthy fed upon flefli and 
fifh. By a roll of the King of Scotland's 
houfehold expence, atmo 1378, we find, 
that the art of gelding cattle was known* 
The roll is in Latin, and the gelt hogs arc 
termed porcelli eunuchi. Mention is alfb 
jnade of chickens, which were not com- 
mon on Englifh tables at that time. Olive 
oil is alfo mentioned. 

In jbis progrefs, cooks, we may believe, 
came to make a figure. Hollinfhed ob* 
ferves, that the liobility, rejeding their 
,own cookery, employed as cooks mufical- 
headed Frenchmen and ftrangers, as he 
terms them. He fays, that .even mer- 
xhants, when they gave a feaft, rejedled 
^butcher's meat, as unworthy of their ta- 
bles ; having jellies of all colours, and in 
all figures, reprefenting flowers, trees, 
beafts, fifh, fowl, and fruit. Henry 
Wardlaw Archbifhop of St Andrew's, ob- 
.fcrving the refinements in cookery intro- 
duced by James I. of Scotland, who had 

been 
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been eighteen years a priforier in England, 
exclaimed againft the abufe in a parlia- 
ment held at Perth 1433 : obtained a 
law, reftraining fuperfluous diet ; and 
prohibiting the ufe of baked meat to any 
under the degree of gentlemen, and per- 
mitting it to gentlemen on feftival-days 
only ; which baked meat, fays the bifliop, 
was never before feen in Scotland. The 
peafants in Sicily regale themfelves with 
ice during fummer. They fay, that fear- 
city of fnow would be more grievous to 
them than fcarcity of corn or of wirie. 
Such progrefs has luxury made, even a- 
mong the populace. People of falhion in 
London and in Paris, who employ their 
whole thoughts on luxurious living, would 
be furprifed to be told, that they are ftill 
deficient in that art. In order to advance 
luxury of the table to the acme of perfec- 
tion, there ought to be a cook for every 
difh, as in ancient Egypt there was a phy- 
fician for every difeafe. 

Barbarous nations, being great eaters, 
are fond of large joints of meat j and love 
of ftiow retains great joints in fafliion, e-* 
ven after meals become morie moderate : 
a wild boar was roafted whole for a fup- 

per-difj^ 
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per-difli to Anthony and Cleopatra ; and 
fluffed with poultry and wildrfowl, it was 
a fevourite difh at Rome, termed the Trcn 
jan boar J in allufion to the Trojan horfe. 
The hofpitality of the Anglo-Saxons was 
fometimes exerted in roafting an ox whole. 
Great joints are left off gradually, as people 
become more and more delicate in eating. 
In France, great joints are lefs in ufe thaq 
formerly ; and in England, ..the enormoy^ 
furloin, formerly the pride of the nation, 
is now in polite families banifhed to the 
fide-board. In China, where manners are 
carried to , a high degree of refinement, 
4ilhes are compofed entirely of minced 
meat *. 

. In early times, people were no lefs plain 

* The fizc of an animal may be abridged by Cparc 
diet but its ftrength and vigour arc not ^bridged 
in proportion. Our highlanders live very poo^Jy ; 
tnd yet are a hardy race. The horfes bred in that 
mountainous country are of a diminutive fize 5 but 
no other horfes can bear fo much fatigue. Camels 
in the defarts of Arabia are trained to long abfti- 
nence. They are loaded more and more as they 
grow up ; and their food is diminiihed in propor- 
tion. Plenty of fucculent food raifes an animal to. 
its greateft fize v but its folids are foft and flexible 
in proportion to its fize. 

3 in 



in thdtf houies than in their food. To- 
ward the end of the fifteenth century, 
when HoUinlhed wrdte, the people of Eng- 
land were beginning to build with, brick 
and ftone. Formerly houfes were made 
of timber pofts, wattled together and 
plaiftered with clay to keep out the cold s 
the roof was ftraw, fedge, or reed. It 
was an obfervation of a Spaniard in Queefi 
Mary's days, " Thcfe Englifh have theif 
" houfes of fticks and dirt, but they fare 
" as well as the King.'* Hollinflied men- 
tipning multitudes of chimneys lately e-« 

. re<fled, obferves, upon the authority of 
fome old men, that in their younger days 

, there were not above two or three, if ib 
many, in moft uplandifh towns of the 
realm, religious houies and manor-places 
of their lords excepted ; but that each 
made his fire againft a rere-doffe in the 
hall, where he dined, and dreffed his meat. 
From Lord Northumberland's houfehotd- 
book, it would fcem, that grates were 
unknown at that time, and that they 
burnt their coal upon the hearth : la cer- 
tain fum is allotted for purchafing wood ; 
bccaufe, fays the book, coals will not bum 
without it. There is alfo a certain fum 
- VoL.IL allotted 
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allotted for purchafing charcoal, that the 
fmoke of the fea-coal might not hurt the 
arras. In the fourteenth century, the 
houfes of private perfons in Paris, as well 
as in London, were of wood. Morrifon, 
who Wrote in the beginning of the laft 
century, fays, that at London the houfes 
of the citizens were very narrow in the 
ftreet- front, five or fix ftories high, com- 
monly of wood and clay with plaifter. 
The ftreets of Paris, not being paved, 
were covered with mud ; and yet for a 
woman to travel thefe ftreets in a cart, 
was held an article of luxury, and as fuch 
prohibited by Philip the Fair. Paris is en- 
larged two thirds fince the death of Hen* 
ry IV. tho' at that time it was perhaps no 
lefs populous than at prefent. 

People were equally plain in their houfe- 
hold-furniture. While money was fcarce, 
fervants got land inftead of wages. An 
old tenure in England, binds the vaflal to 
find (Iraw for the King's bed, and hay for 
his horfc. From Lord Northumberland's 
houfehold-book, mentioned above, it ap- 
pears, that the linen allowed for a whole 
year amounted to no more but feventy 
^bUs ; of which there were to be eight table- 
cloths 
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cloths (no napkins) for his Lordlhip's 
table, and two towels for waffling his face 
and hands. Pewter veflels were prohibit- 
ed to be hired, except on Chriftmas, Ea- 
fter, St George's day, and Whitfunday. 
HoUinfhed mentions his converfing with 
old men who remarked many alterations 
in England within their remembrance 
that their fathers, and they themfelves 
formerly, had nothing to fleep on but a 
ftraw pailat, with a log of wood for a pil- 
low ; a pillow, faid they, being thought 
meet only for a woman in childbed ; and. 
that if a man in feven years after marriage 
could purchafe a flock-bed, and a fack of 
chaff to reflhis head upon, he thought him-, 
felf as well lodged as the lord of the town j- 
who peradventure lay feldom on a bed en- 
tirely of feathers. Another thing they re^^ 
marked, was change of houfehold-vcflel 
from timber plates into pewter, and from 
wooden fpoons into tin or filver. 

Nor were they lefs plain in their drefs. 
By. an adl of parliament in Scotland, 
axino 1429, none were permitted to wear 
filk or coftly fiirs, but knights and lords 
of 200 mcrks yearly rent. But luxury in 
drcfs advanced fo fail:, that by another- 

0^2 aa. 
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* ^(B:, anno l^SSi fame dref^ was per-<* 
xi^itted to a]^4^fF^P^5L bailies, and other 
g(jod wortj^y^ jggn within bufjght, And by 
a third ad, anno 1471, it was permitted 
geiitlemqn L. 100 yearly rent. By a 
il^n^tvi^y^ l^ijr in Scotland, anno 1621^ 
of, gol4 ^^d illv^r^ gold and filver 
v^ye^j/atiijf, and otiier filfe ftuj9&^ 
^f^je^pf<^b^t;e4^e3fcc5ft $0 noblemen, their 
1^^^ ar^/fJriWr^&IR Iprds of parliament^ 
P^{f?*^?t7/PMB<P^^feilf>rs, lords of ma- 
i^f!g?8> f»agiftr%^fs of towns, ^d 
t9^,^g^^^jS^}^^e merks of yearly 
re^^;i,$ucj^j4^^(^ipns, with refpeft to 
hj^ f fpqgal^y^^^are invidipvis ; nor eai^ 
^.xisrP VR. James, the firft 
lE^itifli mqp^rc^j, ^.^as, during infancy, 
cppjmifted ci^re of tjie Dowager- 

Cpi^jxtef^ jpf Maf,: wHq bad been educated 
in Fg^e, The King l>eing feized with a 
cholic: /in the night-time, his houfehold 
fer,t8P!s flew to ^lis bed-cha^iiber, men 
^mj^j^fpn^q, naked as they were bornj 
^hq^ Gount^fs p^y had a fi:i[>ock. 

Puriqg the reign of Edward HI. th^ 
inpkf^gf^Sj^mto. England were, not ;he feventh 
paijtrjpf th? exports. Our e^^ports at that 
UW? w?r? ftot the f^yenth part of pnr pre^? 
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fent cxpbrts ; and yet our luxury is fuch, 
thw widi all our political rcguliactionsi it 
is with difficulty that the balance of trade 
is preferved in our favour. 

Men in different ages diflfer widely in 
their notions of luxury : every new bbjeft 
pf fenfual gratification and every indul- 
gence beyond what is ufual, are common- 
ly termed luxury ; and Ceafe to be Iftxury' 
when they turn hibitual. Thu^,^* every 
hiftorian, ancient and modeM, while 
inveighs againft the luxury cf his owii^ 
times, wonders at former hifto^ans for 
charaiSlerifing as luxury what he confiders 
as conveniencies merely, or i^onal im- 
provements. Hear the Roman^ hiltorian^ 
talking of the war that his countrymen 
carried on fuccefsfully againft Antiochus 
King of Syria : " Luxuriae enim peregrinae 
" origQ ab exercitu Afiatico inveda urbem 
" eft. li prioium ledos aeratos, vefteici 

ftragulam pretiofam, plagulad et ali^ 
" tcxtilia, et quae turn magnificac fupel- 
" ledlilis habebantur, monopodia et aba- * 
" Rdmam advexerunt- Tunc pfkltris?, 
" -famb^ftriasque, et convivalia ludionuib ' 
" .obfeftamenta addita epulis : epiilae quo^ 
i|)i«> et cur4- fumptu majcre ad- 
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V parari coept^ : turn coquus, viliflimjam 
antiquis ][nancipiuni eftimatione et u£vi, 
in pretio efle ; ec, quod minifterium f ue- 
rat, ars haberi coepta. Vix tamen illa^ 
quas turn confpiciebantur^. femina erant 
" futurae luxuriae * (a)/* Houfehold-^ 
furniture at Rome muft at that period have 
been wonderfully plain, when a carpet 
and a bqe-fpofed .table were reckoned ar^^ 
tides of luxury. . When the gelding of 
bulls and rams was firft pradlifed^ it. was 
probably cojifidcyed as abominable, IsUxury* 
Qajvanus Fifimma, who in the fourteenth 
century wrqte.^ laiftory of Milan, his na- 

* J*or the Afiatic foldiers firft Introduced into 
Rome the foreign luxury. They firft brought with 
them beds ornamented with brazen fculptures, paint- 
ed coverings, curtains and tapeftry, and what were 
thcp efteemed magnificent furniture, fide-boards, 
and tables with one foot. Then to the luxury of 
our feafts were added finging girls, female players 
on the ' lute, and morris dancers ; greater care and 
€xpcnce were beftowed upon our entertainments : 
the cook, whom our forefathers reckoned the 
meaneft flave, became now in high efteem and re^ 
queft ; and what was formerly a fervile employment, 
was now exalted into a fcience'. All thefe however 
Icarcely defcrve to be reckoned the feeds or buds of 
the luxury of after times." 

Tit. Liv. Jib, 39. cap. 6. 

: i ' tive 
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live country, complains, that in his time 
plain living had given wayto luxnrjrand 
extravagance. He regrets the times of 
Frederic Barbarofla and Frederic IL when 
the inhabitants .of Milan, ' a gire« capitate 
had but three flefli meals in. a week, v^heli 
wine was a f arity, i\rhen the better f6tt 
made ufe of dried wood for candles, 's^tfd 
when their Ihirts were of ftrge, linen '-bl** 
itig confined to perfotis of the-faigheft r^iE 
Matters," fays he, " aife^ woiderfiiHy 
changed : Unen^ is a conltiiari Wear r^4:Hfe 
women drefs in filk, brxikinehtyd' !frfe^ 
^ quently with gold' antf fllVer^; and they 
" wear gold pendants at their ears." A 
hiftorian of the prcfent times would laug^ 
at Fiamma, for ftating ras articles of luxury 
what are no more but decent for a tradel- 
man and his wife. John Muflb, at native 
of Lombardy, who alfo wrote in the four- 
teenth century^ declaims againft the lux- 
lury of his cotemporaries, particularly' a*- 
gainft that of the citizens of Placentia, his 
countrymen. " Luxury of the table^" 
fays he, " of drefs, of hpufes ^nd houfe- 
hold furniture, in Placentia, began 4o 
" creep in after the year 1300. Hpufes 
- " have at prefent halls, rooms with chim- 
» " neys, 
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neys, portico's, wells, gardens, and ma- 
^ ny (Aher conrreniencies, tinkuown to our 
^ anceftors* A houfe that has now many 
^ chimneys, had none in the laft age. The 
fire was placed in the middle of the 
" honfe, without any vent for the fmoke 
but the tiks : all the family fat round 
it, and the vidluals were dreiled there. 
^ The expence of houfehold-fumiture is 
ten times greater than it was fixty years 
ago. The tafte for fuch expence comes 
^ to us from France, frcnn Flanden, and 
from Spain. Eating-tables, formerly 
but twelve inches long, are now grown 
to eighteen. They have table-cloths, 
with cups, ipoons, and forks, of filver, 
and large knives. Beds have filk co- 
** verings and curtains. They have got 
candles of tallow or wax in candlefticks 
of iron or copper. Aliiioft every where 
there are two fires, one for the chamber 
and one for the kitchen. Confedions 
have come greatly in ufc, and fenfuality 
^ regards no expence." HoUinflied ex- 
claims againft the luxury and efieminacy 
that prevailed in his time. In times 
^ paft," fays he, ** men were contented 
^ to dwell in houfcs builded of fallow, 
I ** willow. 
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willow, plumtree, or elm ; fo that the 
*^tife of oak was^ed*ca«d*«f»>chi3rches, 
religious 'hoTife^;^f)ri#K?W^al*S^' noble- 
'teens' lodgSngs, ami navigation. But 
***now, thed drd' rejedledf and nothing 
^ but oak -anjr -whit regarded. And yet 
^^ftfe the chang«5 for when our houfes 
^ were builded of wiltew,^ then had we 
oaken 'fectf ;"^ but now th« -3^ar houfes 
" are made of bafc^ our tneft 'ttW -not only 
*^4fecome^ willow^- but m^y^' through 
" T^art iflelfcacjh crept in^ aarobg us, af- 
■ - to^Bbtf'Of ftffew, whicb isoK fore alter- 
*^^dbn. In tfeSf^ days; the courage ©f th6 
^^^er wad ^ a -,3[uffic| erit^defence to keep 
** the houfe in fitfety^} but ntrw^ttjic aflu- 
**'^rance of the timber, domfcle doors^^iockS 
and bolts, muft defend the ^^mn ^iti 
.robbing. . Now^ have we many qhim- 
neys, and our tenderhngs complain df 
rheums^ catarrhs, and pofes. -jThen, 
" had wc* none but rere-doffesy apd ^our 
heads did nevef ake. For as- the j^Wipke 
" in thofe days? was fuppctff d to bQ^.ftif- 
" ficieiit &ariciening*fcar:riie timhenjc^rthe 
" houlfe^ fo it was xr^pmtcd ati^for .ifeffifpr 
" medicine todcccp the goodman »«^dy hjt0 
family from ihe^quack or pofe, ^hf|re- 
VolIL I V'.^itsb 
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with very few were then acquainted/' 
Not many more than fifty years ago, 
French wine, in Edinburgh taverns, was 
prefented to the guefts in a fmall tin veffel, 
meafuring about an Englifti pint. A fingle 
drinking- glafs ferved a company the whole 
evening ; and the firft perfons who infifted 
for a clean glafs with every new pint, 
were accufed of luxury. A knot of high- 
landers benighted, wrapped themfelves up 
in their plaids, and lay down in the fnow 
to fleep. A young gentleman making up 
a ball of fnow, ufed it for a pillow. His 
father (a), ftriking away the ball with hi^ 
foot, " What, Sir," fays he, are you 

turning effeminate?" Crantz, defcri- 
bing the kingdom of Norway and the 
manners of the people, has the following 
refledlion. " Robufliflimos educat viros, 

qui, nulla frugum luxuria moliti, fae- 

pius impugnant alios quam impug- 
" nantur *," In the mountainous ifland 

* " It produces a moft robuft race of men, who 
arc enervated by no luxury of food, and arc 
" more prone to attack and harafs their neighbours 
than fubjefted to then- attacks.'* 

(a) Sir Evan Cameron. 

of 
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of Rum, one of the weftern iflahds of 
Scotland, the corn produced ferves the in- 
habitants but a few months in winter. The 
reft of the year they live on flefti, fifh, and 
milk; and yet are healthy and long-lived. 
In the year 1768, a man died there aged 
103, who was 50 years old before he ever 
tafted bread. This old man frequently 
harangued upon the plain fare of former 
times ; finding fault with his neighbours 
for indulging in bread, and upbraiding 
them for toiling like flaves to produce fuch 
in unneceflary article of luxury. The in- 
habitants of Canada before they were 
known to Europeans, were but thinly 
cloathed in a bitter cold climate. They 
had no covering but a fingle fkin, girded 
about them with a belt of leather. The 
coarfe woollen cloath which they were 
taught to wear by the French, raifed bit- 
ter lamentations in their old men for in- 
creafe of luxury and decline of manners. 

Thus, every one exclaims againft the 
luxury of the prefent times, judging more 
favourably of the paft ; as if what is lu- 
xury at prefent, would ceafe to be luxury 
when it becomes cuftomary. What is the 
foundation of a fentiment fo univerfal ? 

R 2 lo, 
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In point of dignity, corporeal pleafures 
are the loweft of all that belong to our na- 
ture ; and for that reafon perfons of deli- 
cacy diffemble the pleafure they have in 
eating and drinking {a). When corporeal 
pleafure is indulged to excefs, it is not on- 
ly I0W5 but mean. But as in judging of 
things that admit of degrees, comparifon 
is the ordinary ftandard j every refine- 
jnent in corporeal pleafure beyond what is 
cuftomary, is held to be a blaroeable ex- 
cefs, below the dignity of human nature. 
For that reafon, every improvement in li-* 
ving is pronounced to be luxury while re- 
cent, and drops that charadler when it 
comes into common ufe. For the fame 
reafon, what is moderation in the capital, 
is efteemed luxury in a coimtry-town. 
Doth luxury then depend entirely on com- 
parifon ? is there no other foundation for 
diftinguiftiing moderation from e%cefs ? 
This will hardly be maintained. 

This fubjecl is rendered obfcure by gi- 
ving different meanings to the term luxury. 
A French writer holds every fort of food 
to be luxury but raw flelh and acorns, 
^hich were the original food of favages ; 

(fl) Elements of Criticifm^ vqI. i. p. 356. ciiit. 5. 

and 
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and every fort of covering to be luxury 
but fkins, which were their original 
cloathing. According to that definition, 
the plough, the fpade, the loom, are all of 
them inftruments of luxury ; in which 
view, he juftly extols luxury to the ikies. 
We are born naked, becaufe we can clothe 
ourfelves ; and artificial cloathing is to 
man as much in the order of nature, as 
hair or feathers are to other animals. But 
whatever accords to the common nature of 
man, is right ; and for that reafon cannot 
in a proper fenfe be termed luxury. Shoes 
are a refinement from walking barefoot ; 
and Voltaire, taking' this refinement to be 
luxury, laughs at thole who declaim a- 
gainft luxury. Let every man enjoy the 
privilege of giving his own meaning to 
words : but when a man deviates fo far 
from their ufual meaning, the neglect to 
define them is inexcufable. In common 
language and in common apprehenfion, 
luxury always implies a faulty excels ; 
and upon that account, is condemned by 
all writers, fuch only excepted as ajffedl to 
be fingular. 

Faulty excefs is clearly one branch of 
the definition of luxury. Another is, that 

the 
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the excefs muft be habitual : a fingle adt 
of intemperance, however faulty, is not 
denominated luxury : reiteration muft be 
fo frequent, as to become a confirmed ha- 
bit. 

Nor are thefe particulars all that enter 
into the definition of luxury. There are 
many pleafures, however intemperate or 
habitual, that are not branded with that 
odious name. Mental pleafure,^ fuch as 
arifes from fentiment or reafonirig, falls 
' not within the verge of luxury, to what- 
ever excefs indulged. If to relieve merit 
in diftrefs be luxury, it is only fo in a me- 
» taphorical fenfe : nor is it deemed luxury 
in a damfel of fifteen to perufe love- novels 
from morning till evening. Luxury is 
confined to the external fenfes : nor does 
it belong to every one of thefe : the fine 
arts have no relation to luxury. A man is 
not even faid to be luxurious, merely for 
indulging in drefs, or in fine furniture. 
Hollinftied inveighs againft drinking- 
glalFes as an article of luxury. At that 
rate, a houfe adorned with fine pidlures or 
ftatues, would be an imputation on the 
proprietor. Thus, paffihg in review e- 
very pleafure of external fenfe, we find^ 

that 
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that in proper language the term luxury is 
not applicable to any pleafure of the eye 
or ear. That term is confined to the plea- 
fures of tafte, touch, and fmell, which 
appear as exifting at the organ of fenfe, 
and upon that account are held to be mere- 
ly corporeal {a). 

Having thus circumfcribed our fubjedl 
within its proper bounds, the important 
point that remains to be afcertained is. 
Whether we have any rule for determining 
what excefs in corporeal pleafure may juft- 
ly be denominated faulty. About that 
point we are at no lofs. Tho' our prefent 
.life be a ftate of trial, yet our Maker has 
kindly indulged us in every pleafure that 
is not hurtful to the mind nor to the body ; 
and therefore no excefs but what is hurt- 
ful falls under the cenfure of being luxu- 
rious : it is faulty as a tranfgreffion of 
-felf-duty; and as fuch is condemned by 
the moral fenfe. The moft violent de- 
claimer againft luxury will not affirm, that 
bread is luxury, or a fnow-ball ufed for 
a pillow : thefe are innocent, becaufe they 
do no harm. As little will it be affirmed, 
,that dwelling^houfes more capacious than 

(a) Sec Elements of Criticifin, Introdu(flioa, 

thofe 
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thofe originally built, ought to be con- 
demned as luxury ; feeing they contribute 
to cheerfulnefs as well as to health. The 
plague, fome centuries ago, made frequent 
vifits to London, promoted by air ftag- 
Tiating in narrow ftreets and fmall houfes* 
From the great fire anno 1666, when the 
houfes and ftreets were enlarged, the 
plague has not once been in London. 

Man confifts of foul and body, fo inti- 
Jtaately connedled that the one cannot be 
at eafe while the other fuffers. In order 
to have mens fana in corpore fano^ it is ne- 
cefFary to ftudy the health of both : bo- 
dily health fupports the mind ; and no- 
thing tends more than cheerfulnefs to fup- 
port the body, even under a difeafe. To 
preferve this complicated machine in or- 
der, certain exercifes are proper for the 
body, and certain for the mind ; which 
ought never to encroach the one on the o- 
ther. Much motion and bodily exercife 
tend to make us robuft ; but in the mean 
time the mind is ftarved : much reading 
and refledlion fortify the mind, but in the 
mean time the body is ftarved. Nor is 
this all : excefs in either is deftrudive to 
both ; for exef cife too violent, whether of 
2 mind 
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mind or body, wears the machine. In- 
dolence, on the other hand, relaxes the 
machine, arid renders it weak or ufelefs. 
Bodily indolence breeds the gout^ the 
gravel, and many othef difeafes : nor is 
mental indolence lefs pernicious, for it 
breeds peevifhnefs and pufillanimity. 
Thus, health both of mind and body is 
beft preferved by moderate exercife. And 
hence a general propofition^ That every 
indulgence in corporeal pleafure, which 
favours either too violent or too lan- 
guid exercife, whether of mind or body^ 
is hurtful, and confequently is luxury in 
its proper fenfe. It is fcarce necelTary to 
be added, that every fuch indulgence is 
condemned by the moral ferife ; of which 
fevery man can bear teftimdriy from what 
he himfelf feels. 

Too great indulgence in corporeal plea-^ 
fure feldora prdmprs violent exercife ; but 
inftances are without number, of its re- 
laxing even that moderate degree of exer- 
cife which is healthful both t6 mind and 
body. This in particular is the cafe of 
too great indulgence in eating or drink- 
ing : fuch indulgence, creating a habitual 
appetite for more than nature requires, 

Vol, II. S loads 
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loads the ftomach, depreffes the fpirits ; 
and brings on a habit of liftlcfTnefs and 
inadlivity, which renders men cowardly 
and effemiiiate *. And what does the e- 
picure gain by fuch «cefs ? In a grand 
palace^ the matter occupies not a greater 
{pace than his meaneft domeftic ; and 
brings to his moft fumptuous feaft, per- 
haps lefe appetite than any of his guefts. 
Satiety withal makes him k>fe the relifh e- 
ven of rarities, which afford to others a 
poignant pleafure. Liften to a fprightly 
writer handling this fubjedl. " Le peuple 
ne s'ennuie guerre, fa vie eft active j fi 
fes amufemens ne font pas varies, ils 
*^ font rarcs ; beaucoup de jours de fa- 
" tigue lui font gouter avec delices quel- 
*^ ques jours de fetes. Une alternative de 
longs travaux et de courts loifirs tient 
lieu d'affaifoneAient aux plaifirs de fon 
^ etat. Pour les riches, leur grand fleau 

• Luxury and felfifhnefs render men coinrards. 
People who are attached to riches or to fenfual 
pleafure, cannot think without horror pf abandon- 
s ing them. A virtuous man confiders himfelf as 
placed here in order to obey the will of his Maker : 
he performs his duty, and is ready ta quit his poft 
upon the firft fummons. 
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^* c'eft rennui : au feia de tant d'amufe- 
mens raflembles a grands fraix, au mi- 
lieu dc tant de gens concourahs ^ leur 
" plaire, Tcnnui les confume et Ics tue; ils 
paflent leur vie ^ Ic fuir et ^ en etre at- 
teints ; ils font accabl6s de fon poids 
infupportable : les femmes, fur-tout, 
qui ne favent plus s'occuper, ni s'a- 
mufer, en font divorces fous le nom de 
" vapeurs," Rouffeau^ Emile. What en- 
joyment then have the opulent above o- 
thers ? Let them beftow their riches in 
making others happy : benevolence will 
double their own happinefs ; firft, in the 
diredl adl of doing good ; and next, in 
refledling upon the good they have done, 
the moft delicate of all feafts. 

Had the Englifh continued Pagans^ they 
would have invented a new deity to pre- 
fide over cookery. I fay it with regret, 
but muft fay it, that a luxurious table, co- 
vered with every dainty, feems to be their 
favourite idoL A minifter of ftate never 
withftands*a feaft ; and the link that u- 
nites thofe in oppofition, is the cramming 
one another I £hall not be furprifed to 

* This wa3 compofed in the yc^r 1770. 

S 2 hcarj^^ 
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hear, that the cramming a miftrefs has. 
I^ecome the moft fafhionable mode of 
courtfliip. Luxury ia easing is not un- 
known in their univerfities ; the only 
branch of educdtion that feldom proves ar 
bortive. It has not efcaped oblervation^ 
that between the 1740 and 1770 no fewer 
than fis, mayors of London died in office, 
a greater numibcr than in the preceding 
500 years : fuch havock doth luxury ii^ 
eating make among the fon§ of Albion 
How different the manners of their fore- 
fathers ! Bonduca their Queen, ready to 
engage the Romans in a pitched battle, 
encouraged her army with a pathetic 
fpeech, urging in particular the following 
confideration : " The great advantage we 
" have over them is, that they cannot, 
like us, bear hunger, thirft, heat, nor 
cold. They muft have fine bread, wine, 
and w^arm houfcs : every herb and root 

* Suicide is not influenced by a foggy air for it 
is not more frequent in the fens of Lincoln or Efiex, 
than in other parts of En;;l:ind. A habit of daily 
excels in eating and drinking, with intervals of 
downy c:;fe, relax every mental fpring. The mnn 
flags in his fpirits, becomes languid and low : no- 
thing inoves him : every conne*^lIon with the world 
is diffolvcd : a icdiuty}, vita enf^ies; and then 

fatisfies 
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fatisfies pur hunger ; water fupplies the 
want of wine ; and every tree is to us a 
warm, houfe {a) 

The indulging in down-beds, foft pil- 
lows, and eafy feats, is a fpecies of lu- 
xury ; becaufe it tends to enervate the bo^ 
dy, and to render it unfit for fatigue, 
Some London ladies ei?iploy ^n operator 
for pairing their nails. Two young wo- 
men of high quality, who were fillers, 
employed a feyvant with foft hands to raife 
them gently out of bed in a morning. No- 
thing lefs than all-powerfi^l vanity, caa 
make fuch perfons fubmit to the fatigues of 
a toilet : how can they ever think of fub- 
naitting to the horrid pangs of child-bear- 
ing ? In the hot climates of Afia, people 
of rank are rubbed and chaflfed twice a- 
day ; which, befide being pleafant, is ne- 
ceffary for health,^ by moving the blood 
in a hot country, where flofh and indo-r 

* Provi4ence has provided the gout as a beacon 
on the rock of luxury to warn againft h. But in 
vain : during diftrcfs, vows of temperance are made : 
during the intervals, thefe vows are forgot. Lu- 
xury has gained too much ground in this ifland, to 
fee reftrained by admonition. 

(r?) DioA Cafllus, 

lencc 
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lence prevail The Greeks and Romans 
were curried, bathed^ and oiled, daily ; 
tho' they had not the fame excufe for that 
praAice : it was luxury in them, tho' not 
in the Afiatics. 

Nations where luxury is unknown, are 
troubled with few difeafes, and have few 
phyficians by profeffion. In the early a- 
ges of Rome, women and flaves were the 
only phyficians, becaufe vegetables were 
the chief food of the people ; who befide 
were conftantly employed in war or in 
hufbandry. When luxury prevailed a*- 
mong the Romans, their difeafes multi- 
plied, and phyfic became a liberal profeiP^ 
fion. 

With refpedV to exercife, the various 
machines that have been invented for ex- 
ecuting every fort of work, render bodily 
flrength of lefs importance than formerly. 
This change is favourable to mental ope- 
rations, without hurting bodily health. 
The travcUiqg on horfeback, tho' a lefs 
vigorous exertion of ftrength than walk- 
ing, is not luxury, becaufe it is a health- 
ful exercife. I dare not fay fo much for 
wheel-carriages : a fpring- coach rolling 
^long a fmooth road, gives nO: exercife ; or 

fo 
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fo little, as to be preventive of no difeafe : it 
tends to enervate the body, and in fome mea-* 
fure alfo the mind. The increafe of v^heel- 
carriages within a century, is a pregnant 
proof of the growth of luxurious indolence* 
During the reign of James I. the Englifh 
judges rode to Weftminfter on horfeback, 
and probably did fo for many years after 
his death. Charles I. iflued a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting hackney-coaches to be 
ufed in London, except by thofe who tra- 
vel at leaft three miles out of town. At 
the Reftoration, Charles II. made his pu- 
blic entry into London an horfeback, be- 
tween his two brothers. Dukes of York 
and Gloucefter. We have Rufhworth for 
our voucher, that in London, not above a 
hundred years ago, there were but twenty 
hackney-coaches ; which did not ply on 
the ftreets, but were kept at home till call- 
ed for. He adds, that the King and 
council publiflxed a proclamation againft 
them ; becaufe they raifed the price of 
provender upon the King, nobility, and 
gentry. Atprefent, 1000 hackney-coaches 
ply on the flreets of London ; befide a 
great number of ftage-coaches for travel- 
ling from London to all parts of the king- 
dom. 
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dom. The firft coach with glafles in 
France was brought from Bruflels to Paris, 
anno 1660, by the Prince of Conde. Se- 
dan-chairs were not known in England 
before the year 1634. Cookery and 
coaches have reduced the military fpirit of 
tjie Englifh nobility and gentry, to a lan- 
guid ftate : the former, by overloading^ 
the body, has infedled them with difpirit- 
ing ailments ; the latter, by foftering eafe 
and indolence, have baniflied labour, the 
only antidote to fuch ailments *. Too 
great indulgence in the fine arts, confumes 
part of the time that ought to be employed 
on the important duties of life : but the 
fine arts, even when too much indulged^ 
produce one good effed:, which isj to 
foften and humanize our manners : nor 
do they harm the body, if they relax not 
that degree of exercife which is neceflary 
for fupporting it in health and vigour. 

* J'ai toujours vu ceux qui voyageoient dans de 
bonnes voiturcs bien douces, rcvcui's, triftes, groa- 
dans ou fouffraos ; et les pietons toujours gais, le- 
gers, et contens de tout. Combien Ic coeur rit 
quand on approche du gite ! Combien un repas 
groflier paroit favoureux ! avcc quel plaifir on fc 
repofe i table ! Quel bon fonimcil on fait dans un 
mauvais lit J RrjJJ'sau EniiU. 

I The 
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The enervating effedls of luxury upon 
the body, are above all remarkable in war. 
The officers of Alexander's army, were 
foon tainted with Afiatic manners. Moft 
of them, after bathing, had fervants for 
rubbing them, and inftead of plain oil^ 
nfed precious ointments. Leonatus in 
particular commiffioncd from Egypt the 
powder he ufed when he wreftled, which 
loaded feveral camels. Alexander repro- 
ved them mildly : " I wonder that men 

who have undergone fuch fatigues in 

war, are not taught by experience, that 
" labour produces fweeter and founder 

fleep than indolence. To be voluptu- 
" ous, is an abjedt and flavilh ftate. How 

can a man take care of his horfe, or 
^' keep his armour bright,' who difdains 

to employ his own hands upon wiiat is 

deareft to him, his own body (a) ? " 

With refpedl to the mind in particular, 
manifold are the pernicious effedls of lu- 
xury. Corporeal pleafures are all of them 
felfifh ; and when much indulged tend to 
iBake felfifhnefs the leading principle. Vo- 
luptuoufnefs accordingly, relaxing every 

(a) Plutarch. 

Vq^, II. T fympathetic 
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iympathetic affedlion, brings on a beaftly 
felfifhnefs, which leaves nothing of man 
but the external figure. Luxury befide 
renders the mind fo efieminate, as to be 
fubdued by every diftrefs : the flighteft 
pain, whether of mind or body, is a real 
ievil : and any higher degree becomes a 
torture. The French are far gone in that 
difeafe. Pidlures of deep diftrefs, which 
attradl EngUfli fpedlators, are to the French 
unfupportable : their averfiori to pain o- 
vercomes the attractive powej" of fympathy, 
and debars from the ftage every diftrefs 
that makes a deep impreffion. The Britifh 
are gradually finking into the fame weak-^- 
nefs : Venice pre/em/ d colledls not inch 
numbers as it did originally ; and would 
fcarce be endured, were not our fympathy 
blunted by familiarity : a hew play in a fi- 
milar tone would not take. The gradual 
decay of manhood in Britain, appears 
from their funeral rites. Formerly the 
deceafed were attended to the grave, by 
relations and friends of both fexes ; and 
the day of their death was preferved in re- 
membrance, w\th folemn lamentation, as 
the day of their birth was with exhilara- 
ting cups. In England, a pian was firft 

relieved 
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relieved from attending his deceafed wife 
to the grave ; and afterward from attend- 
ing his deceafed children ; and now fuch 
eflFeminacy of mind prevails there, that 
upon the laft groan, the deceafed, aban- 
doned by every relation, is delivered to 
an undertaker by profeffion, who is left at 
leifure to mimiek the funeral rites. In 
Scotland, fuch refinement has not yet ta- 
ken place : a man is indeed excufed from 
attending his wife to the grave ; but he 
performs that duty in perfon to every o- 
ther relation, his children not excepted; 
I am told, that people of high fafhipn in 
England, begin to leave the care of their 
fick relations to hired nurfes j and think 
they do their duty in makiug fhort vifits 
from time to time; 

Hitherto I have confidered luxury with 
refpedi to thofe only who are infedled with 
it ; and did its poilbn fpread no wider, 
the cafe perhaps would be the lefs deplo- 
rable. But unhappily, where luxury pre- 
vails, the iimoCent fuffer with the guilty. 
A man of economy, v^rhether a merchant 
or a manufadlurer, lays up a ftock for his 
children, and adds ufeful members to the 
ftate, A man, on the contrary, who lives 
T 2 above 
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above his fortune, or his profits, accuftoms 
his children to luxury, and abandons them 
to poverty when he dies. Luxury at the 
fame time is a great enemy to population 
it enhances the expence of living, and con- 
fines many to the bachelor-ftate. Luxury 
of the table in particular is remarkable for 
that effedl : L'homme riche met toute fa 
glbire k confommer, toute fa grandeur 
k perdre, en un jour k fa table, plus de 
biens qu'il n'en faudroit pour faire fub- 
" filler plufieurs families. 11 abufe egale- 
ment et des animaux et des homines ; 
dont le refte demeure affame, languit 
dans la misere, et ne travaille que pour 
^ fatisfaire ^ Tappetit immod6r6, et a la 
yanite encore plus infatiable, de cet 
" homme j qui detruifant les autres par 
*' la difette, fe detruit lui-meme par les 
" exces {a) V' ' 

To 

{a) Biiffon, 

* *^ The fole glory of ttfc' rich man is, to con* 
** fume and deftroy j and his grandeur confifts, in 
lavilhing in one day upon the expence of his table 
what would procure fubfiftence for many famii- 
lies. He abufes equally animals and his fellow- 
•* creatures j a great part of whom, a prey to fa- 
mine, and languiQiing in mifery, labour and toil 
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To confider luxury in a political Vicw^ 
no refinement of drefs, of the table, of e- 
quipage^ of habitation, is luxury in thoie 
who can afford the expencc ; and the pu- 
blic gains by the encouragement that is 
given to arts, manufadlures, and com- 
merce. But a mode of living above a 
man's annual income, weakens the Hate, 
by reducing to poverty, not only the 
fquanderers themfelves, but many inno- 
cent and induftrious perfons connedled 
with them* Luxury is above all perni- 
cious in a commercial (late. A perfon of 
moderation is fatisfied with finall profits : 
not fo the luxurious, who defpife every 
branch of trade but what returns great 
profits : other branches are ingrolTed by 
foreigners who are more frugal. The 
merchants of Amfterdam, and even of 
London, within a century, lived with 
more economy than their clerks do at pre- 
fent. Their country-houfes and gardens^ 
make not the greateft articles of their ex- 
pence. At firft, a merchant retires to his 
country-houfe on Sundays only and holy- 

to fatisfy his immoderate defires, and infatiable 
vanity } who, deftroyirig others by waot^ dcftroy* 
^ himfclf by excefs.'' 

a days : 
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4ays.: but beginning to relifh indolent re- 
tiranenty bu^nefs grows irkfome, he trufts 
jail to his clerks, lofcs the thread of his af- 
fairs, fees no longer with his own eyes, 
and is now in the high way to perdition. 
jEvery crofs accident makes him totter ; 
and in labouring circumftanc^s, he is 
tempted to venture all in hopes of re-efta- 
blifhment. He falls at laft to downright 
gaming ; which, fetting confcience afide, 
is a prudent meafure : he rifks only the 
money of hiis creditors, for he himfelf has 
nothing to lofe : it is now with him, Cf- 
Jhr aut nihil Such a man never fall^ 
without involving many in his ruin. 

The bad eflFedls of luxury above dif- 
play'd, are not the whole, nor indeed the 
moft deflxudive. In all times luxury has 
been the niin of every ftate where it pre- 
vailed. But that more important branch 
of the fubjedl, is referved to particular 
fketches, where it will make a better fi- 
gure. 

In the favage liate, man is almoft all 
body, with a very fmall proportion of 
mind. In the maturity of civil fociety^ 

• C»far or nothing.*' 

U 
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he is complete both in mind and body. 
In a ftate of degeneracy by Iraniry and yo- 
luptuoufnefs, he has neither mind nor 
body 

* In ancient Egypt, execution againft the perfon 
a debtpr was prohibited. Such a law cpyld nof 
obtain but among a temperate people, where bank- 
ruptcy happens by misfortune^ and feldom by lu« 
xury or extravagance. 
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Q F THE 

HISTORY OF MAN, 

BOOK IL 
progref§ of Men in Society^ 

PREFACE. 

J^N the courfe of explaining this fubjeB^ no 
opportunity is omitted of fuggejling an im- 
portant doBriney That patriotifm is the corner-- 
Jiene of civil fociety ; that no nation ever be-' 
came great and powerful without it ; ahdj 
when extingui/hedy that the mofi powerful na- 
tion will totter and becoma^- a ruin. But I 
profefs only to Jlate fa6ls. From thefe the 
reader will not fail to draw the obferuation : 
and what he himfelf obferves will fink deeper y 
than what is inculcated by an author^ how- 
ever pathetically. 
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Appetite for Society. — Origin of National 
Societies. 

THat there is in man an appetite for 
fociety, never was called in que- 
ftion *. But to what end the ap- 
petite ferves, whether it embrace the whole 
fpecies or be in any manner limited, whe- 
ther 

* This appetite is not denied by Vitruvius ; but 
it feems to have been overlooked in the account he 
gives (book 2. ch. i.) of the commencement of fo- 
ciety, which is as follows. ** In ancient times, men, 
like wild beafts, lived in caves and woods, feeding 
" on wild food. In a certain place it happened, 
that the trees, put in rnotion by tempeftuous 
<^ winds, and rubbing their branches one againft 
«^ another, took fire. Thofe in the neighbourhood 
fled for fear : but as the flame abated, they ap- 
proached ; and finding the heat comfortable, they 
«* threw wood into the fire, and preferved it from 
being extinguilhed. They then invited others to 
take benefit of the fire. Men, thus afl'embled, 
endeavoured to exprefs their thoughts by articu- 
late founds ; and by daily pradlice, certain founds 
" fignifying things in frequent ufe, came to be efta- 
Vol. II. U bUQicd. 
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ther men be naturally qualified for being 
ufeful members of civil fociety, and whe- 
ther they are fitted for being happy in it, 
are queftions that ppen extenfive views into 
human nature, and yet have been little at-^ 
|:cnded to by writers. I grieve at the ne* 

f ^ blifbed. From that cafual ^vent, language arofe* 
And thus, fire having attrafted many to onq 
place, they foon difcovered that they were by na-» 
«« turc fuperior to other animals, differing from 
them not only tn an ereft pofture, which gave 
them opportunity to behold the beauties of the 
f * heavens as well as of the earth ; but alfo in their 
hands and fingers, fitted for executing whatever 
f« they coyld invent. Th^y therefor^ began to 
M cover their habitations with the boughs of trees i 
f * fome dug caves in the mountains ; and, in imita- 
f < tion of a fwallow's neft, fome flieltered themfelves 
with fprigs and loam. Thus, by obferving eacU 
other's work and turning their thoyghts to inven-» 
tiop, they by degrees improved their habitations, 
and became daily more and more fkilful." Diodo- 
rus Siculys (lib i .) fays, that m^n originally led a fa- 
yage without any fociety ; that fear made them 
join fpr mutual defence aga;nft beafts of prey j that 
f uftom by degrees made tbem focial j and that each 
fociety fprmed a language to itfelf. Has not the ce- 
lebrated Rouffeau been guilty of tjie fame overfight 
in his eflay on the inequality of men ? Thefe au- 
thors fuggefb to me the butcher, who made diligent 
fearch for his knife, which he held in his teeth. 
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gle^l, becaufe in the prefent enquiry, thefel 
queftidns, however abftrule, muft be dif- 
cuiTed. 

As many animals, befide nian, are fd- 
cial, it appeared to me probable, that the 
focial laws by which fuch animals are go- 
verned, might open views into the focial 
nature of man. But here I met with a fe-^ 
Coiid difappointmetit : for after plerufing 
books without end, I found very little fa- 
tisfaAion ; fho' the laws of animal fociety 
inake the mofl: inftrudlive and nioft enter- 
taining part of natural hiftdry. A few 
dry fadls, Colledled occafibnallyj enabled 
me to form the embryo of a plan, which I 
here prefeiit to the reader : if his curiofity 
be excited, 'tis vyrell ; for I am far froiflt 
expelling that it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no appetite for 
fociety, if the momentary aft of copula- 
tion be Hot excepted. Wolves make not 
an exception, even where hunger makes 
them join to attack a village : as fear pre- 
vents them fingly from an attempt fo ha- 
zardous, their cafual union is prompted 
by appetite for food, not by appetite for 
fociety. So little of the focial is there in 
vf olves, that if one happen to be wounded, 
U a he 
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he is put to death and devoured by thofe 
of his own kind. Vultures have the fame 
difpofition. Their ordinary food is a dead 
carcafe ; and they never venture, but in a 
body, to attack any Uving creature that 
appears formidable. Upon fociety happi- 
nefs fo much depends, that we do not 
willingly admit a lion, a tiger, a bear, or 
a wolf, to have any appetite for fociety. 
And in with- holding it from fuch ani- 
mals, the goodnefs of Providence to its 
favourite man, is confpicuous : their 
ftrength, agility, and voracity^ make them 
fingly not a little formidable : I fliould 
tremble for the human race, were they 
difpofed to make war in company 

Such 

* The care of Providence in protefting the hu- 
man race from animals of prey, is equally vifible in 
other particulars, I can difcover no facts to make 
me believe, that a lion or a tiger is afraid of a 
man ; but whatever fecret means are employed by 
Providence to keep fuch fierce and voracious ani- 
mals at a diftance, certain it is, that they ftmn the 
habitations of men. At prefent there is not a wild 
lion in Europe, Even in Homer's time there were 
none in Peloponnefus, tho' they were frequent in 
Thrace, Macedon, and Theffaly, down to the time 
of Ariftotle : whence it is probable, that thefe coun- 
. tries were not at that time well peopled. And the 

fame 
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Such harmlefs animals as are unable to 
defend themfelves fingly, are provide 
with an appetite for fociety, that they 

fame probability holds with refpeft to fevcral moun- 
tainous parts in China, which even at prefent are in- 
fefted with tigers. When men and cattle are toge- 
ther, a lion always attacks a beaft, and never a man. 
If we can rely on Bofman, a tiger in Guinea will 
not touch a man if there be a four-footed beaft in 
fight. M. Buffon obferves, that the bear, tho' far 
from being cowardly, never is at eafe but in wild 
and defart places. The great condor of Peru, a 
bird of prey of an immenfe fize, bold and rapaci- 
ous, is never feen but in defarts and high moun- 
tains. Every river in the coaft of Guinea abounds 
with crocodiles, which lie bafking in the fun during 
the heat of the day. If they perceive a man ap- 
proaching, they plunge into the river, tho' they 
feldom fly from any other animal. A fox, on the 
contrary, a pole-cat, a kite, tho' afraid of man, 
draw near to inhabited places where they find prey 
in plenty. Such animals do little mifchief ; and the 
little they do, promotes care and vigilance. But if 
men, like flieep, were the natural prey of a lion or 
a tiger, their utmoft vigour and fagacity would 
fcarce be fuflEicient for felf-defence. Perpetual war 
would be their fate, without having a fingle moment 
for any other occupation ; and they muft for ever 
have continued in a brutifii ftate. It is poflible that 
a few cattle might be protefted by armed men, con- 
tinually on the w^tch j but to defend flocks and v 
herds covering a hundred hills, would be imprafti- 
cable. Agriculture could never have exifted in any 
lhape. 

may 
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may defend themfelves in a body. Sheep 
are remarkable in that refpedl, when left 
to ijature : a ram leldom attacks ; but the 
rams of a flock exert great vigour in de- 
fending their femaks arid their young 
Two of Bakewcirs rams, brought to Lang- 
holm in the Duke of Buccleugh's eftate^ 
kept clofe together. The one was taken 
ill, and died, the other gave clofe attend-' 

* M. Buffon has beftowed lefs pains than be- 
comes an author of his charafter, upon the nature 
and inflin^s of animals. He fcarce once ftumbles 
upon truth in his natural hiftory of the Iheep. He 
, holds it to be ftupid, and incapable to defend itfelf 
againft any beaft of prey ; maintaining, that the 
race could not have fubfifted but under the care 
and proteftion of men. Has that author forgot, 
that fhecp had no eneqny more formidable than mea 
in their original hunter- ftate ? Far from being ne- 
glefted by nature, there are few animals better pro- 
vided for defence. They have a fort of military in- 
ftinft, forming a line of battle, like foldiers, when 
threatened with an attack. The rams, who, in a 
natural ftate, make half of the flock, join together j 
and no lion or tiger is able to refift their united im- 
petuofity. A ram, educated by a foldier, accom- 
panied his mafter to the battle of Cullodcn. When 
a cannon was fired, it rejoiced and run up^ to it. It 
actually began the battle, advancing before the 
troops, and attacking fome dogs of the highland 
army. 

^iriCe, 
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ance, flood befide the dead body, and ab- 
ftained from food for fome days : nor did 
it recover its fpirits for a long time. The 
whole fociety of rooks join in attacking a 
kite, when it hover? about them. A fa- 
mily of wild fwine never feparate, till 
the young be fufiiciently ftrong to de- 
fend themfelves againft the wolf ; and 
when the wolf threatens, they all join in 
a body. The pecary is a fort of wild hog 
in the ifthmus of Darien : if one of them 
be attacked, the reft run to affift it. There 
being a natural antipathy between that a- 
nimal and the American tiger, it is not 
uncommon to find a tiger flain with a 
number of dead pecaries round him. 

The focial appetite is to fome animals 
ufeful, not only for defence, but for pro- 
curing the neceflaries of life. Society a- 
mong beavers is a notable inftance of both. 
As water is the only refuge of that inno- 
cent fpecies againft an enemy, they in- 
ftindlively make their fettlement on the 
brink of a lake or of a running ftream. 
In the latter cafe,' they keep up the water 
to a proper height by a dam-dike, con- 
ftrudled with fo much art as to withftand 
the greateft floods : iq the former, they 

fave 
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fave tliemfelves the labour of a dam-dike, 
becaufe a lake generally keeps at the fame 
height. Having thus provided for de- 
fence, their next care is to provide food 
and habitation. The whole fociety join in 
credling the dam-dike ; and they alio join 
in eredling houfes. Each houfe has two 
apartments : in the upper there is fpace 
for lodging from fix to ten beavers : the 
under holds their provifions, which are 
trees cut down by united labour, and di- 
vided into fmall portable parts {a). Bees 
are a fimilar inftance. Ariftotle {b) fays, 
that bees are the only animals which 
labour in common, have a houfe in 
" common, eat in common, and have 
their oflFspring in common." A fingle 
bee would be ftill lefs able than a fingle 
beaver, to build a houfe for itfelf and 
for its winter-food. The Alpine rat or 
marmout has no occafion to ftore up 
food for winter, becaufe it lies benumbed 
without motion all the cold months. But 
thefe animals live in tribes ; and each 
tribe digs a habitation under ground with 

(a) See the works of the beaver defcribcd moft accu- 
rately by M. BufFon, vol. 8. 

{b) Hiftory of animals, b^ 9. c. 40, 

I great 
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great art, fufficlently capacious for lodging 
the whole tribe ; covering the bottom with 
withered grafs, which fome cut, and o- 
thers carry. The wild dogs of Congo and 
Angola hunt in packs, waging perpetual 
war againft othet wild beafts. They bring 
to the place of rendezvous whatever is 
caught in hunting ; and each receives its 
fhare *. The baboons are focial animals^ 
and avail themfelves of that quality in 
procuring food ; witnefs their addrefs in 
robbing an orchard, defcribed by Kolben 
in his account of the Cape of Good Hope* 
Some go into the orchard, fome place 
themfelves on the wall, the reft form a 
line on the outfide, and the fruit is 
thrown froni hand to hand till it reach 
the place of rendezvous. Extending the 
enquiry to all known animails^ we find 
that the appetite for fociety is with-held 
from no fpecies to which it is neceffary, 
whether for defence or for food. It ap- 
pears to be diftributed by weight and mea- 

* However fierce with refpeft to other animals^ 
yet fo fubmilBve are thefe dogs to men, as to fuffer 
their prey to be taken from them without refift- 
ance. Europeans fait for their flaves what they thus 
procure. 

Vol IL X fureV 
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fure, in or4er to accommodate the inter- 
nal frame of animals to.^their external cir- 
Cumjlances^ 

^ On,foq[jLjp animals an jp,ppetite fof fo^ietj^ 
is beftow'dj tho' in ^ppe^rance n^t ;nefjel^ 
fary either fpr cjefepce qr for |po4*^^.^ With 
regard fo fucb, the (pn^^^al c^uf^? we c^x\ 
oifcover is the plcj^furp g^,Uying fqciety. 
That j^ii;i4 r ib({]^t'^ }s foundj. among 
iiorfes. Outhier, one ^j^^e Frentj^h aqa- 
demicians employed to meafure a degree 
of the meridian toward the north pole, re- 
ports, that at Torneo all bulky goods are 
carried in boats during fummer ; but in 
winter, when the rivers are frozen and the 
gfound covered with fnow, that they ufe 
fl?dges,4rawn by horfes*; that when the 
iftow melts and the rivers are open, the 
hdrfes, fet loofe, rendezvous at a cenain 
part of the ff>reft, where they feparate in- 
to troops, and occupy different pafture- 
fields ; thatuwhen thefe fields become bare, 
they occupy new ground in the fame or- 
der as at firft ; that they return home in 
troops when the bad weather begins ; and 
that every horfe knows its own ftall. No 
creature ftands lefs in need of fociety than 
a hare, whether for food or for defence. 
- ' Of 
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Of fooJ, it has plenty under its feet ; and 
for defence, it is provided both with cun- 
ning and fwiftnefs. Nothing however is- 
more common in a moon-light night,' 
than to fee hares fporting together in the 
moft focial manner. But fociety for plea- 
sure only, is an imperfedl kind of fociety; 
and far from being fb intimate, as where 
it is provided by nature for defence, or 
for procuring food *. 

With 

* Pigeons muft be excepted^ if their fociety be 
not neceflary either for food or habitation, of which 
I am uncertain. Society among that fpecies is ex- 
tremely intimate ; and it is obfervable, that the 
place they inhabit contributes to the intimacy. A 
crazy dove-cot moved the proprietor to transfer the 
inhabitants to a new houfe built for them ; and to 
accuftom them to it, they were kept a fortnight 
within doors, with -plenty of food. When they ob- 
tained liberty, they flew direftly to their old houfe ; 
and feeing it laid flat, walked round and round, la- . 
menting. They tlien took wing and difappeared, 
without once cafting an eye on their new habitation. 
Some brute animals are fufceptible of aflidlion even 
to thofe of a different fpecies. Of the affcftion a 
dog has for his mafter, no perfon is ignorant. A 
canary bird, fo tame as to be let out of its cage, 
perched frequently on another cage in the fame, 
room inhabited by a linnet 5 and the birds became- 
good friends. The Knnet died ; the canary bird 
X 2 was 
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With refpedl to the extent of the appe- 
tite, no focial animal, as far as can be 
difcovered, has an appetite for affociating 
with the whole fpecies. Every fpecies is 
divided into many fmall tribes ; and thefe 
tribes have no appetite for affociating with 
each other ; on the contrary, a ftray flieep 
is thruft out of the flock, and a ftray bee 
muft inftantly retire, or be ftung to death. 
The dogs of a family never fail to attack a 
stranger dog, bent to deftroy him. If the 
ftranger fubmit, they do him no harm *. 
Every work of Providence contributes to 
fome good end : a fmall tribe is fufBcient 
for mutual defence ; and a very large tribe 
would find difficulty in procuring fub- 
fiftence. 

How far brute animals are by nature 
qualified for being ufeful members of ci- 
vil fociety, or for being happy in it, are 
queftions that have beea totally overlook* 

was inconfolable, and forbore finging above a year. 
It recovered its fpirits, and now chants as much as 

* Columella, treating of goats^ obferves th4t it is 
better to purchafe an entire flock, than goats out of 
different flocks, that they may not divide into dif- 
ferent parties, but feed cordially together. 

ed 
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ed by writers, 'And yet, as that branch 
of natural hiftory is alfo neceflary to my 
plan, I muft proceed ; tho' I have nothing 
to lay before the reader but a few Matter- 
ed obfervations, which occurred when I 
had no view of jturning them to account. 
I begin with the inftindlive conduft of a- 
nimals, in providing againft danger* 
When a flock of flieep in the ftate of na- 
ture goes to reft, fentinels are appointed ; 
who, on appearance of an enemy, ftamp 
with the foot, and make a hifling found ; 
upon which all take the alarm : if no ene- 
my appear, they watch their time, return 
to the flock, and fend out others in their 
(lead. In flocks that have an extenfiva 
range in hilly countries, the fame difci- 
pline obtains, even after domeftication, 
Tho' monkeys fleep upon trees, yet a fen- 
tinel is always appointed ; who muft not 
fleep under pain of being torn to pieces. 
They preferve the fame difcipline when 
they rob an orchard : a feiltinel on a 
high tree is watchful to announce the very 
firft appearance of an enemy, M. BufFon, 
talking of a fort of monkey, which he 
terms Malbroucky fays, that they are fond 
of fruit, and of fugar-canes y and tha? 

while 
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while they are loading themfelves, one is 
{jkced fdntinel on a tree, who, upon the 
approach of a man, cries, Houp ! Houp ! 
Houp ! loudly and diftindlly. That mo- 
ment they throw away the fugar-canes that 
they hold in their left hand, and run off 
upon that hand with their two feet When 
iharmouts are at work in the field, one is 
appointed to watch on a high rock j which 
advertifes them by a loud whiftle, when it 
fees a man, an eagle, or a dog. Among 
beavers, notice is given of the approach of 
an enemy, by lafhing the water with the 
tail, which is heard in every habitation. 
Seals always fleep on the beach ; and to 
prevent furprife, fentinels are placed round 
at a confiderable diftance from the main 
body. Wild elephants, who always tra- 
vel in company, are lefs on their guard in 
places unfrequented : but when they in- 
vade cultivated fields, they march in order, 
the eldeft in the front, and the next in 
age clofing the rear. The weak are placed 
in the centre, and the females carry their 
young on their trunks. They attack in a 
body ; and upon a repulfe, retire in a bo- 
dy. Tame elephants retain fo much of 
their original nature, that if one, upon 

being 
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being wounded, turn bp^k^the reft 
inftantly follow. Bell ^ Jq[ 
his journey through Siberiaiotoj . Pekipi^ 
mentions wild horfes that liyi^^n.fociety^ 
and are pecuUarly watchful. ^gainft 4aiin 
ger. One is always ftationed on[^n.*cnui-: 
nence, to give notice of an ^B!i;<;^&K:hi]^ 
enemy; and upon notice giyfin, they ajl^ 
fly. Next in order is the gft¥emi©ent of ^ 
tribe, and the condud of its^ i^pibers to 
each other. It is not unlikely, foci- 
ety among fome animals, ainiv their mu- 
tual aflPedlion, may he fps entige as to gre^t 
vent all difcord among djem ; which feem^ 
to be the cafe of beavers. Such a fociety^ 
if there be fuch, requires no : governjaaentyr 
nor any laws. A flock of fiheep occupies 
the fame fpot every night;,; an4 reach hatl^i 
its own refting-place. The fame is obfer- 
vable in horned cattle wheji;i fplded. Ai^d 
as we find not, that any one fever attempts 
to diflodge another, it is probable that . 
fuch reftraint makes a branch of their na- 
ture. But fociety among brute aninaals 
is not always fo perfedl. Perverfe incli- 
nations, tending to difturb fociety, are, - 
vifible among fome brute animals, as well 
as among rational men. It is not uncom- , 

mon 
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mon for a rook to pilfer fticks from ano- 
ther's neft J and the pilferer's neft is de- 
xnoliihed by the kx talionh. Herons 
kavc the fame fort of government with 
rooks in preferving their nefts. They are 
fingular in one particular, that there is no 
fociety among them but in hatching their 
young. They live together during that 
time, and do not feparate till their young 
can provide for themfelves. Perverfe in- 
clinations require government, and go- 
vernment requires laws. As in the cafes 
now mentioned, the whole fociety join in 
infliding the punifhment, government a- 
mong rooks and herons appears to be re- 
publican. Apes, on the contrary, are un- 
der monarchical government. Apes in Si- 
am go in troops, each under a leader, who 
preferves ftrid difcipline. A female, car- 
nally inclined, retired from the troop, and 
was followed by a male. The male efca- 
ped from the leader, who gurfued them ; 
but the female was brought back, and in 
prefence of the whole troop received fifty 
blows on the cheek, as a chaftifement for 
its incontinence [a). But probably, there 
are not many inftances among brutes, of 

[a] Memoirs of Count Forbin. 

z government 
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government approaching fo near to that of 
men. Government among horned cattle, 
appears to have no other end but to pre- 
ferve order. Their government is mo- 
narchical ; and the eledlion is founded up- 
on perfonal valour, the moft folid of all 
qualifications in fuch a fociety. The buH 
who afpires to be lord of the herd, muft 
fight his way to preferment ; and after all 
his rivals are beat off the field, the herd 
tamely fubmit. At the fame time, he is 
not fecured in the throne for life ; but muft 
again enter the lifts with any bull that 
ventures to challenge him. The fame fpi- 
rit is obfervable among oxen, in a lower 
degree. The mafter-ox leads the reft into 
the ftable, or into the fold, and becomes 
unruly if he be not let firft out : nay, he 
muft be firft yoked in the plough or wag- 
gon. Sheep are not employed .in work 
but in every other refpedt the fame eco- 
nomy obtains among them. Where the 
rams happen to be few iix proportion to 
the other fheep, they fometimes divide^ 
the flock among them, inftead of fightings 
for precedence^ Five or fix fcore of fheep^ 
two of them rams,, were purchafed a few , 
years ago by the author of this work. The 
Vo^, U. Y tm 



tWo rams divided the flbck between them. 
The two flocks pafttired in comm<5n ; be- 
tng fliut np in one iriclofure-. but they had 
diflfbrent fpots for reft during night ; nor 
^as it known, that ^'fheep lever deferted 
its party, or even changed its refting-place. 
tn the two fpecies laft mentioned, 1 find 
not that there is any notion of punifhmcnt; 
nor does it appear to bd neceflary : the 
leader pretends to nothing but precedence, 
xrhich is never difputed. Every fpecies of 
animals have a few notes by which the 
individuals communicate, their defires and 
^ants to each other. If a cow or a calf 
•give the voice of diftrefs, every beaft of 
the kind runs to give help, If a firanger 
wtter the voice of defiance, many advance 
for battle. If hp yield, he obtains a 
certain rank in the herd. If a colony of 
rooks be fufFered to make a fettlement in a 
grove of tr^es, it is difficult to diflodge 
them. But if once diflodged', they never 
return, at lead for many years ; and yet 
^lumbers muft have been procreated after 
tanifhment. How is this otherways to be 
accounted for but that rooks have feme fa- 
culty of ccnveying inllruclion to their 
young, 

5a 
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In fome animals love of liberty is thd 
fuling paffion : fome are eafily trained, and. 
fubmit readily without oppofition. Exam-*, 
pies of the latter are common : of the for- 
mer take the following inftance. A brood 
of ftonechatters taken from the neft, were 
inclofed in a cage. The door was l?ft o- 
pen to give admiflion to the mothjsr, and 
tiien was Ihut upon her* After many at-* 
tempts, finding it impoflible to get free, 
flie firft put her young tb death ; and then 
daflied out her own brains on the fide of* 
the cage. I blufh to prefent thefe imper- 
fed hints, the fruit of cafual obfervation, 
not of Intentional enquiry : but I am fond 
to blow the trumpet^ in order to raife cu- 
riofity in others : if the fubje<5l b^prolc- 
cuted by men of tafte and enquiry, many 
final caufes, I am perfuaded will be dif- 
covered, tending more and more to diJp- 
play the wifdom and goodnefs of Provi*- 
dence. But what at prefent I have chiefly 
in view, is to obferve, that government a-^ 
mong brute animals, however fimple, ajp- 
pears to be perfedlin its kind j and adapt-t 
cd with great propriety to their nature^ 
Fadlions in the fltate are unknown : no en-? 
mity between . individuals, no treachery^ 
Y 2 no 
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ho deceit, nor any other of thofe horrid 
vices that torment the human race. In a 
^ord, they appear to be perfeAly well 
ijualified for that kind of fociety to which 
they are prompted by their nature ; and 
well fitted for being happy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing obfervations 
till there be occafion for them, we proceed 
to the focial nature of man. That men 
are endued with an appetite for fociety, will 
be vouched by the concurring teftimony 
of all men, each vouching , for himfelf. 
There is accordingly no inftance of people 
living in a folitary.ftate, where the appe-* 
tite is not obftru<3:ed by fome potent ob- 
ftacle. The inhabitants of that part of 
New Ht)lland which Dampier faw, live in 
fociety, tho' lefs advanced above brutes 
than any other known favages ; and fo in- 
timate is their fociety, that they gather 
their food, and eat,^ in common. The in- 
habitants of the Canary iflands lived in 
the fame manner, when firft feen by Eu- 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and the favages mentioned by Con- 
damine, drawn by a Jefuit from the woods 
to fettle on the banks of the Oroonoko, 
muft originally have been united in fome 

kind 
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kind of fociety, as they had a common 
language. In a word, that man hath an 
appetite foi* food, is not more certain, than 
that he hath an appetite for fociety. And 
here I have occafion to apply one of the 
obfervations made above. Abftrading al- 
together from the pleafure we have in fo- 
ciety, fimilar to what we have in eating ; 
evident it is, that to no animal is fociety 
more necefiary than to man, whether for 
food or for defence. In fociety, he is 
chief of the terreftrial creation ; inafolitary 
ftate, the mod helplefs and forlorn. Thus 
the firft queftion fuggefted above, viz. To 
what end was a focial appetite beftow'd 
on man, has received an anfwer, which I 
flatter myfelf will be fatisfadlory. 

The next queftion is. Whether the ap- 
petite embrace the whole fpecies, or be 
limited, as among other animals, to a fo- 
t:iety of moderate extent. That the appe- 
tite is limited, will be evident from hiftory. 
Men, as far back as they can be traced, 
have been divided into fmall tribes or fo- 
cieties. Moft of thefe, it is true, have in 
later times been united into large ftates : 
fuch revolutions however have been 
brought about, not by an appetite for a 

more 
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joiore exteofive fociety, but by conqueft, 
or by the jundlion of finall tribes for de- 
fence againft the more powerful. A fo- 
ciety may indeed be too finall for complete 
gratification of the appetite ; and the ap- 
petite thus cramped welcomes every per- 
fon into the fociety till it have fufficient 
fcope : the Romans, a diminutive tribe o- 
riginally, were fond to afTociate even with 
their enemies after a viiflory. But, on the 
other hand, a fociety may be too large for 
perfedl gratification. An extenfive em- 
pire is an objedl too bulky : national af- 
fedlion is too much diffufed ; and the 
mind is not at eafe till it find a more con- 
tradled fociety, correfponding to the mo- 
deration of its appetite. Hence the nu- 
merous orders, affociations, fraternities, 
and divifions, that fpring up in every 
great flate. The ever-during Blues and 
Greens in the Roman empire, and Guelphs 
and Gibelines in Italy, could not have 
long fubfifted after the caufe of their en- 
mity was at an end, but for a tendency in 
the members of a great flate to contract 
their fecial connections Initiations a- 

mong 

♦ The never- ccaling fadlions in Britain proceeds 

not 
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mong the ancients were probably owing 
to the fame caufe ; as alfb afTociations of 
artifans among the moderns, pretending 
myftery and fecrecy, and excluding all 
ftrangers. Of fuch aflbciations or bro- 
therhoods, the free mafbns excepted, therfe 
is fcarce now a veftige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate fcru- 
tiny, that the focial appetite in man com- 
prehends not the whole fpecies, but a part 
only ; and commonly a fmall part, pre- 
eifely as among other animals. Here an- 
other final caufe ftarts up, no lefs remark- 
able than that explained, above. An ap* 
petite to affociate with the whole Ipecies, 
would form ftates fo unweildy by numr 
bers, as to be incapable of any govern- 
ment. Our appetite is wifely confined 
within fuch limits as to form ftates of 
moderate extent, which of all are the beft 
fitted for good government : and, as we 
iball fee afterward, are alfo the beft fitted 
for improving the human powers, and 
for envjgorating every manly virtue. 
Hence an inftrudive lelTon, That a great 

not from a fociety too much extended, but from 
love of power or of wealth, to rcflrain which there • 
js no fufficicnt authority a ^Sree government. 

.empire 
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empire is ill fiiited to human nature ; and 
that a great conqueror is in more refpedlg 
than one an enemy to mankind. 

The limiting our focial appetite within 
moderate bounds, fuggefts another final 
caufe. An appetite to affociate with the 
whole fpecies, would coUedl into one fo- 
ciety all who are not feparated from each 
other by wide feas and inacceflible moun- 
tains ; and confequently would diftribute 
mankind into a very few focieties, con- 
lifting of fuch multitudes as to reduce na- 
tional affedlion to a mere fhadow. Nature 
hath wifely limited the appetite in pro- 
portion to our mental capacity. Our re- 
lations, our friends, and our other con- 
nexions, open an extenfive field for the 
cxercife of affeftion : nay, our country in 
general, if not too extenfive, would alone 
be fuflBcient to engrofs our afFedlion, But 
that beautiful fpeculation falls more pro- 
perly under the principles of morality ; 
and there it fliaU not be overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to ex- 
amine how we ftand affedted to thofe who 
are not of our tribe or fociety. I pave the 
way to this examination, by taking up 
man naked at his entrance iatg life. An 
I infant 
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infant at firft has no feeling but bodily- 
pain ; and it is familiarized with its nurie, 
its parents, and perhaps with others, be- 
fore it is fufceptible of any paflion. All 
weak animals are endowed with a prin- 
ciple of fear, which prompts them to Ihua 
danger ; and fear, the firft paflion difco- 
vered in an infant, is raifed by every new 
face : the infant {brinks and hides itfelf in 
the bofam of its nurfe * {a). Thus every 
ftranger is an objedt of fear to an infant ; 
and confequently of averfion, which is ge- 
nerated by fear. Fear leflens gradually as 
our circle of acquaintance enlarges, efpe- 
cially .in thofe who rely on bodily ftrength. 
Nothing lends more efFedually to diflipate 
fear, than confcioufnefs of fecurity in the 
focial ftate : in folitude, no animal is more 
timid than man ; in fociety, none more 
bold. But remark, that averfion may fub- 
fift after fear is gone: it is propagated 
from people to t;heir children through an 

.r 

* In this refpeft the human race differs widely 
from that of dogs : a puppy, the firft time it fees a 
man, runs to him, licks his hand, and plays about 
his feet. 



{a) Elements of Crlticifm, vol. i. p. 441. edit. 5. 
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isndfefs fvicccflion ; and is infe^ous like a[ 
dife&k. Thus 'Enmity is kept up between 
trtbes, without "any 'particular caufe. A 
neighbotiring tribe, conftantly in our 
fight, and able to hurt us, is the ' objedl 
of our ftrongeft averfion : Averfion leffens 
in proportion to diftance ; and terminates 
in abfolute indifference with refpedl to. 
very diftaiit tribes. 

One would naturally imagine, that, af- 
ter fear has vaniflied, averfion to ftrangets 
cannot lon^ fubfift. But it is fupported 
by a principle, that we are not at liberty 
to deny, becaufe it frequently breaks forth 
even in childhood, without any provoca- 
tion ; and that is a principle of malevo- 
lence, diitributed indeed in very unequal - 
portions. Obferve the harfli ufage that- 
tame birds receive from children, without 
any apparent caufe ; the neck twifted a- 
bout, feathers plucked off, the eye thruft 
out with a bodkin ; a baby thrown out at 
a window, or torn in pieces. There is 
nothing more common, than flat ftoncs 
that cover the parapets of a bridge thrown 
down, the head of a young tree cut oiBF, or 
an old tree barked. This odious prin- 
ciple is carefully difg;uifed after the firft 
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dawn of reafqn ; an4 is indulged only a- 
gainft enemies, becaufe there it appears 
innocent. I am utterly at a lofs to account 
for the following fad, but from the prin- 
ciple now mentioned. The Count de. 
Lauzun was fliut up t>y Louis XIV. in, 
the caftle of Pignerol, and was confined, 
there from the year 1672 to the year 1681, 
deprived of every comfort of life, and e- 
ven of paper, pen, and ink. At a diftance 
from every friend and relation; without 
light except a glimmering thro' a flit in 
the roof j w;ithout books, occupation, or 
exercife j a prey to hope deferred and con- 
ftant horror ; he, to avoid infanity, had 
recourfe to tame a fpider. The fpider re- 
ceived flies from his hand with feeming 
gratitude, carried on his web with ala- 
crity, and engaged the whole attention 
of the prifoner. This moll innocent of 
all amufements was difcovered by the 
jailer, who, in the wantonnefs of power, 
deftroy'd the Ipider and its work. The 
Count defcribed his agony to be little in- 
ferior to that of a fond mother at the lofs 
of a darling child. Cuftom may render a 
perfon infenfible to^ fcenes of mifery ; but 
f^jinnot |)rovoke cruelty without a motive. 
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A jailer differs only from other men, id 
freedom to indulgfe malignity againft his^ 
prifoners without fear of retaliation. 

As 1 neither h(;>pe nor wifh, that the na- 
ture of man, as above delineated, be taken 
upon my authority, I propofp to verify it 
by clear and fubftantial fadb. But to a- 
void the multiplying inftances imnecefia- 
rily, 1 fhall confine myfelf to fuch as con- 
cern the averfion that neighbouring tribes 
have to each other ; taking it for grant- 
ed, that private affedlion and love to our 
country, are what no jperfbn doubts of. 
I begin with examples of rude nations, 
:^h6re nature is left to itfelf, without cul- 
ture. The inhabitants of Greenland, good- 
natured and inoffenfive, have not even 
words for expreffing anger or envy : fteal- 
ing from one another is abhorred ; and a 
young woman guilty of that crime, has 
no chance for a hufband. At the fame 
time, they are faithlefs and cruel to thofe 
who come among them : they confider 
the reft of mankind as a different race, 
with whom they rejedl all fociety. The 
morality of the inhabitants of New Zea- 
land is not more refined. Writers differ 
about the inhabitants of the Marian or 

Ladrone 



Ladrone iflands : MageUan, and other 
voyagers, fay, that they arc addi^ed to 
thieving ; and their teftimony occafioned 
thefe iflands to be called Ladrtmes. Pere 
le Gobien, on the contrary, fays, that, 
far from being addidled to thieving, they 
leave every thing open, having no diflruft 
one of another. Thefe accounts differ ia 
appearance, not in reality. Magellan was 
a ftranger ; and he talks only of their 
Healing from hiny and from his compa- 
nions. Father Gobien liv^ l<>ng among 
them, and talks of their fidelity to each o- 
ther. Plan Carpin, .who vifited Tartary in 
the year 1 246, obferves of the Tartars, that, 
the' full of veracity to their neighbours, 
they thought themjfelves not bound to 
fpeak truth to ftrangers. The Greeks an- 
ciently were held to be , pirates : but not 
properly ; for they committed depreda- 
tions upon ftrangers only. Caefar, fpeak- 
ing of the Germans [a\ fays, " Latroci- 
*^ nia nuUam habent infainiam quae ex- 
tra finis . cujufque civitatis fiunt 

* " They hold it uati in&mous to rob witliout the 
i^ouads of their c^toa*" ; 

{a) Uh. 6* c. 23V de beiiaOaliico. 

This 
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This was pr^cifely the cafe of our high-* 
landers,, till theyv ysrere brought under due 
fijbjeditipa after the rebellion 1745. Bou- 
g^nville obferves, th^t the inhabitants of 
Otaheite, named by the. Engliih Kin^ 
Georges ijland^ made no difficulty pf fteal- 
ing from his people.; a.^d yet never fteal 
from one anpdt^r, having neither locks^ 
nor bars in their houfes. The people o£ 
Benin in Negroland. are good-natured,- 
gentle, and civilized; and lb generous,? 
t}iat if they receive a prefent^ they are not 
at eafe till they return it double. They 
have unbounded confidence in their own 
people ; but are jealous of ftrangers, tho' 
they politely hide their jealoufy. The 
different tribes of Negroes, fpeaking each 
a different language, have a rooted aver- 
fion at each other. This averfion is car- 
ried along with them to Jamaica ; and 
they will rather fuffer death from the Eng- 
lifli, than join with thofe of a different 
tribe in a plot for liberty. Ruffian pea- 
fants think it a greater fin to eat meat in 
Lent, than to murder one of another 
country. Among the Koriacs^ bordering 
on Kamlkatka, murder within the tribe is 
feverely punilhed : but to murder a ftran- 

ger 
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ger is not minded. While Rome conti- 
nued a fmall Itate, neighbour and eriemf 
were exprefled by the faitte word [a), lii 
England o( old, a foreigiler' was not ad-^ 
mitted to be a witnefs. Hence it is, that 
in ancient hiftdry, we read of wars with- 
out intermiflibn among fmall ftates in clof6 
neighbourhocKl. It was ib in Greece ; it 
was fo in Italy duritig the irifancy of thie 
Roman republic ; it was lb iii Gaul, whbii 
Ga^far commenced hoftilitJc^ aA;ainft that 
country {b) ; and' it was fb all the worlit 
over. Many iflands iii the South fea, and 
in other remote parts, have been difco- 
vered by Europeans ; who commonly 
found the natives with arms in their 
hands, refolute to prevent the ftrangers 
from landing. Orellana^ lieutenant to 
Gonzales IPifarro, was the firft European 
who failed down the river Amazon to tlie 
fea. In his pafFage^j he was continually 
affaulted by t|ie natives with arrows from 
the banks of the river : and fome even 
ventured to. attack him in their canoes. 
Npr does fuq^ .^y^r^pn wear ^way eyen 

■ {a) UoKs, 

■ f Lib/tJ; • c. rf. dfc brflb GaUrcp: 
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Among polifhed people. An' ingenious 
writer {a) remarks, that almofl every na- 
tion hate their neighbours, without know- 
ing why. I once heard a Frenchman 
iwear, (ays that writer, that he hated the 
Englifh, parfe quils 'uerfent du beurre ftmdu 
fur leur veau roti *. The populace of Por- 
tugal have to this day an uncommon a- 
trerfion to ftrangers : even thofe of Lifbon, 
tho' a trading town frequented by many 
different nations, muft not be excepted.. 
Travellers report, that the people of the 
duchy of Milan, remarkable for good-na- 
ture, are the only Italians who are not ha-? 
ted by their neighbours. The Piedmont- 
efe and' Genoefe have an averfion to each 
other, and agree only in their antipathy 
to the Tufcans. The Tufcans diflike the 
Venetians ; and the Romans abound not 
with good- will to the Tufcans, Venetians, 
or Neapolitans. Very diflerent is the cafe 
with refpedl to diflant nations : inftead of 
being obje(3;s of averfion, their manners, 

* " Bccaufe they pour melted butter upon their 
roaft veal.'' 

{a) Barctti. 
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cuftoms^ and fingularities, aimife us great-*' 

Infants differ from eaCh other in aver- 
sion to ftrangers I fome being extremely 
fhy, others lefs; fo ; and the like difierence 
is obfervable in whole tribes. The people 
t)f Milan cannot have any averfion to their 
beighboUrs, when th6y are inch favourites 
of all around them* The inhabitants oi 
fome South -fea iflands^ mentioned a- 
bove (a), appear tp have little Or no aver- 
fion to ftrangers. But that i&. a fare in- 
llance, and has fcarce a parallel in ^ny or 
ther part of the globe. It holds alfo true^ 
that nations the moft remarkable for pa- 
triodfnij are equally remarkable for aver-* 
fion to ftrangers. The Jews, the Greeks^ 

* Voltaire^ (Univerfal HiftcJry, ch. 40.) > obfer- 
vlngj rightly^ that jealoiify among petty princes is 
jproduftive of more crimes thmri amofag^ grcat mo- 
narchs, gives a very unfaiisfadlory reafon, ** That 
having little force, they muft employ fraud, poi- 
fon> and other fecrct crimes;'* not adverting, 
that pov^rer rftay be equally diftributcd among fmall 
princes as well as among ^re^tt. It is antipathy that 
Jnfti gates fuch crimes, wHifeh is always the moft vio- 
lent among the neareft neighbours. 

{a) Preliminary Dtfcourfe. 

VolJL a a the 
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the Ramans, were equally remarkable for 
both. Patriotifm, a vigorous principle a-«- 
mong the Englifh, makes them extremely 
averfe to naturalize foreigners. The in- 
habitants of New Zealand, both men and 
women, appear to be of a mild and gentle 
difpofition : they treat one another with 
afFedlion ; but are implacable to their ene- 
mies, and never give quarter. It is even 
Guftomary among them to eat the flefli of 
their enemies. 

To a perfon of humanity, the fcene 
here exhibited is far from being agreeable* 
Man, it may be thought, is of all animals 
the mofl barbarous ; for even animals of 
prey are innoxious with refpedl to their 
own kind Averfion to ftrangers makes 

a 

* " Denique csetera animaniia in fuo generc pro- 
*5 be degunt : congregari videmus et ftare contra 
" difliinilia : Iconuni feiritas inter fe non dimicat : 
" ferpentum morfus non petit ferpentes ; ne maris 
quideni belluse ac pifces, nifi in diverfa genera, 
faeviunt. At, Herculc, liomini plurima ex ho- 
** mine funt mala.'* PUny^ lib. 7. Proosmium, \_tn 
Englijh thus : For other animals live at peace with 
" thofe of their fpecies. They gather themfelves 
♦* in troops, and unite againft the common enemy. 
*^ The ferocious lion fights not againft his fpecies : 
^* the poifonous ferpent is harmlefs to his kind : the 

xnorifters 
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a branch of our nature : it exifts among 
individuals in private life : it flames higk 
between neighbouring tribes ; and is vi3 
fible even in infancy. Can fuch perver- 
fity of difpofition promote any good end ? 
This queftion, which pierces deep into hu- 
man nature, is referved to clofe the prefent 
Iketch. 

From the foregoing dedudlion, univer- 
fal benevolence, inculcated by feveral 
writers as a moral duty, is difcovered to 
have no foundation in the nature of man. 
Our appetite for fociety is limited, and 
our duty muft be limited in proportion. 
But of this more diredlly when the prin- 
ciples of morality are taken under confi- 
deration. 

We are taught by the great Newton, 
that attraction and repulfioti in matter, 
are, by alteration of circumftances, con- 
verted one into the other. This holds al- 
fo in afFedtion and av^rfion, which may 
be termed, not improperly, mental attrac- 
tion and repulfion. Two nations, originally 

<^ monfters of the fea prey but on thofe fiflies that 
<^ differ from them in nature : maa alone of ani- 
Oi.als is foe to man.!"^ 
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grangers tp each other, may^ by com-* 
pierce or other favourable circunaftancej^ 
Secome fo well acquainted, as to change 
^om averfion to affedlion. The oppofite 
manners of a capital and of a couutry- 
town, afford a good illuftration, In the 
latter, people, occupied with their dome- 
ftic concerns, are in a manner ftrangers to 
each other : a degree of averfion prevails, 
which gives birth to envy and detraction. 
In the former, a court and public amufe- 
xnents, promote general acquaintance : re- 
pulfion yields to attra(5lion, and people 
become fond to alTociate with their equals. 
The union of two tribes into one, is ano^ 
ther circumftance that converts repulfiori 
into attraction. Such converfion, how-> 
ever, is far frorfi being inftantaneous ; 
witnefs the different fm^ll ftates of Spain, 
which were not united in afFe<ftiQn for 
maiiy years after they were united under 
one inonarch ; and this was; alfo the cafe 
of the twQ kingdoms of England and 
3cotland. In fome circumftances the con-? 
yerfion is inftantaneous ; as where a ftran- 
ger becomes an objeC^ of pity or of grati- 
tude. Many low perforis in Britain con- 
tribvitcd cheerfulljr for maintaining fome 

French 
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French feamen, made prifoners at the 
commencement of the latie war. It is no 
lefs inftantaneous, when ftrangers, rely- 
ing on our humanity, truft themfelves in 
our hands. Among the ancients, it was 
hofpitality to ftrangers only^^ that produ- 
ced mutual affedlion and gratitude : Glau- 
cus and Diomede were of different coun- 
tries. Hofpitality to ftrangers, is a preg- 
nant fymptom of improving manners. 
' Caefar, fpeaking of the Germans (j), fays, 
" Hofpites violare, fas non putant : qui, 

quaqua de caulk, ad eos venerunt, ab 
^' injuria prohibent, fandofque habent; 

iis omnium domus patent, vidlufquc 
" communicatur The ancient Spa- 
niards were fond of war, and cruel to their 
enemies ; but in peace, they pafled their 
time in finging and dancing, and were re- 
markably hofpitable to the ftrangers who 
came among them. It fliews great refine- 
ment in the Celtas, that the killing a ftran- 
ger was capital, when the killing a citizen 

* " They hold it facrilege to injure a ftranger. 
They proteft from outrage, and venerate thoic 
who come among them : their houfes are opeii 
to them, and they are welcome to their tables." 

{a) L,\b. 6. c. 23. de bello Gam?p. 

was 
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was banifliment only {a). The Circaffians^ 
defcribed by Bell of Antrimony as barba- 
rians, are hofpitable. If even an enemy 
put himfelf under the protedlion of any of 
them, he is fecure. The Swedes and 
Goths were eminently hofpitable to ftran- 
gers ; as indeed were all the northern na- 
tions of Europe {b). The negroes of Fouli, 
are celebrated by travellers for the fame 
quality. The native Brazilians are fingu-^ 
larly hofpitable : a ftranger no fooner ar- 
rives among them, than he is fiirrounded 
by women, who wafla his feet^ and fet be- 
fore him to eat the beft things they have : 
if he have occafion to go more than once 
to the fame village, the perfon whofe gueft 
he was, takes it much amrfs if he think of 
changing his lodging. 

There are caufes that for a time fufpend 
enmity between neighbouring dates. The 
fmall ftates of Greece, among whom war 
never ceafed, frequently fmothered their 
enmity to join againft the formidable men 
narch of perfia. There are alfo caufes 
that fufpend for a time all animofity be- 
tween factions in the fame ftate. The fac- 

(a) Nicolaus Damafccnus. 

(/') Saxo Granimaticus, Crantz, 

tions 
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tions in Britain about power and pre-emi- 
nence, not a little difagreeable during 
peace, are laid afleep during a foreign 
war. 

On the other hand, attraction is con- 
verted into repulfion by various caufes. 
One is, the fplitting a great monarchy in- 
to many fmall ftates ; of which the Afly- 
rian, the Perfian, the Roman, and the Sa- 
racen empires, are inftances, amor 
patriie^ faint in an extenfive monarchy, 
readily yields to averfion, operating be- 
tween two neighbouring ftates, lefs ex- 
tenfive. This is obfervable between neigh- 
bouring colonies^ even of the fame nation : 
the Englifli colonies in North America, 
tho' they retain fome affedion for their 
mother-country, have contracted an aver-r 
fion to each other. And happy for them 
is fuch averfion, if it prevent their uniting 
in order to acquire independence : wars 
without end would be the inevitable con- 
fequence, as among fmall ftates in clofe 
neighbourhood. 

Hitherto the road has been fmooth, 
without obftrudion. But we have not 
yet finifhed our journey ; and the re- 
maining queftions, whether men be qua- 
lified 
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Jificd by their nature for being ufeful 
members of civil fociety, ^and whether 
they be fitted for being happy in it, will^ 
I fufped, lead into a road neither fmooth 
nor free from obftrudlion. The focial 
branch of human nature would be woful- 
ly imperfedl, if man had an appetite for 
fociety without being qualified for that 
Hate : the appetite, inftead of tending to 
a good end, would be his bane. And 
yet, whether he be or be not quaUfied for 
fociety, feems doubtful. On the one hand, 
there are fadls, many and various, from 
which it is natural to conclude, that man 
is qualified by nature for being an ufeful 
member of a focial ftate, and for being 
' happy in it. I inftance firft, feveral cor- 
refponding principles or propenfities^ that 
cannot be exerted Uor gratified but in fo- 
ciety, viz. the propenfities of veracity, 
and of relying on human teftimony ; ap- 
petite for knowledge, and defire to com- 
municate knowledge ; anxiety to be pitied 
in dillrefs, and ^ympathy with the di- 
ftrefled ; appetite for praife, and inclina- 
tion to praife the deferving Such cor- 

refponding 

* Appetite for praife is inherent even in favages : 
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refponding propenfities, not only qualify 
men for the focial ftate as far as their in- 
fluence reaches, but attradl them fweetly 
into fociety for the fake of gratification, 
and make them happy in it. But this is 
not all, nor indeed the greater part. Do 
not benevolence, compaflion, magnani- 
mity, heroifm, and the whole train of fo- 
cial affedlions, deiiionftrate our fitnefs for 
fociety, and our happinefs in it ? x^nd 
juftice, above all other virtues, promotes 
peace and concord in that ftate. Nor 
ought the faculty of fpeech to be overlook- 
ed, which in ^n eminent degree qualifies 
man for fociety, and is a plentiful fource 
of enjoyment in it. 

I have referved one other particular to 
be the concluding fcene ; being a ftriking 
inftance of providential care to fit men for 
fociety. In reading a play or in feeing it 
adled, a youixg man of tafte is at no lofs 
to judge of fcenes he never was engaged 
in, or of paflions he never felt. What is 

witnefs thofe of North America, who upon that 
account are fond of drefs. I mean the men ; for 
the women are fuch miferable flaves as to have no 
fpirit for ornament. 

Vol. II» B b it 
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it that diredls his Judgement ? Men are 
apt to judge of others by what they have 
experienced in themfelves : but here, by 
the fuppofitipn, there has been no antece- 
dent experience. The fadl is fo familiar, 
that no one thinks of accounting for it. 
As young perfons, without inftrudtion or 
experience, can judge with tolerable accu- 
racy of the condudl of men, . of their va- 
rious pafRons, of the difference of charac- 
ter, and of the efficacy of motives ; the 
principle by which they judge muft be in- 
ternal : nature muft be their guide, or, in 
other words, an internal fenfe. Nor is 
this fenfe confined to fd low a purpofe as 
criticifm : it is a fenfe indifpenfable in the 
conducfl of life. Every perfon is connedl- 
ed with muny others, by various ties : if 
inPiruction and experience were neceffary 
to regulate their condu(5l, what would be- 
come of them in the interiiji ? Their ig- 
norance would betray them into endlefs 
inconveni'^ricies. This fenfe has man for 
its objecft, not this or that man : by it we 
percep what is common to all, not what 
diftinguifhes one individual from another. 
We have an intuitive convidlion, not only 
that all men have paffions and appetites 

• which 
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which dired their adlions ; but that each 
paffion and appetite produceth uniformly 
effects proper to itfelf. This natural know- 
ledge is our only guide, till we learn by 
experience to enter more minutely into 
particular chara(5lers. Of thefe we acquire 
knowledge from looks^ geftures^ fpeech^ 
and behaviourj which difcover to us what 
pafles internally. Then it is, and no 
fooner, that we are fully qualified to adl a 
proper part in fociety. Wonderful is the 
frame of man, both external and internal ! 

On the other hand, there are facls, not 
fewer in number, nor lefs various^ from 
which it is equally natural to conclude^ 
that man is ill qualified for fociety, and 
that there is little happinefs in it.. What 
can be more averfe to concord in fociety 
than diffocial paffions ? and yet thcfe pre- 
vail among men ; among whom there 
is no end to enVy, malice, revenge, trea- 
chery, deceit, avarice, ambition, &c. &c. 
We meet every where perfons benjc on the 
deftruftion of others, evincing that man 
has no enemies more formidable than of 
his own kind^ and of his own tribe. Are 
not difcord and feuds the chief articles in 
the hiftory of every flate, failions violent*- 
B b 2 ly 
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ly bent againft each other, and frequently 
breaking out into civil wars ? Appian's 
hiftory of the civil wars of Rome exhibits 
a horrid fcene of maflacres, profcriptions^ 
and forfeitures ; the leaders facrificing 
their firmeft friends, for liberty to fuck 
the blood of their enemies ; as if to ftied 
human blood were the ruling paffion of 
man. But the Romans were far from be- 
ing lingular : the polite Greeks, conunon- 
ly fo charadlerized, were- ftill more brutal 
and bloody. The following paflage is co- 
pied from a celebrated author {a), " Not 
" to mention Dibnylius the elder, who is 
*' computed to have butchered in cold 
" blood above 10,000 of his fellow-citi- 
" zens ; nor Agathocles, Nabis, and o- 
" thers, ftill more bloody than he ; the 
" tranfadlions even in free governments 
" were extremely violent and deftrudlive. 
" At Athens, the thirty tyrants, and the 
" nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered 
" without trial about 1 200 of the people, 
" and baniihed above the half of the ci- 
tiitens that remained. In Argos, near 
the fame time, the people killed 120a 

{a) EfTay of the populoufnefs of ancient nations, hj 
'^avld Hume, £f<); 

" of 
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of the nobles^ and afterward their own 
demagogues^ becaufe they had refufed 
to carry their profecutions farther. 
The people alfo in Corcyra killed 1500 
of the nobles, and banifhed iooo» 
Thefe numbers will appear the more 
" furpriling, if we confider the extreme 
fmallnefs of thofe ftates. But all ancient 
^ hiftory is full of fuch inftances.'* Up-? 
on a revolution in the Saracen empire, an-* 
no 750, where the Ommiyan family was 
expelled by that of the Abaffians, Abdo- 
lah, chief of the latter, publiihed an adt 
of oblivion to the former, on condition of 
their taking an oath of allegiance to him. 
The Ommiyans, embracing the condition, 
were in appearance cordially received. 
But in preparing to take the oath, they 
were knocked down, every one of them, 
by the Emperor's guards. And fully to 
glut the monfter's cruelty, thefe princes, 
ft ill alive, were laid clofe together, and 
covered with boards and carpets ; upon 
which Abdolah feafted his officers, " in 
order," faid he, " that we may be ex- 
" hilarated with the dying groans of the 
Ommiyans." During the vigour of the 
feudal fyftem, when every gentleman was 

a 
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a foldier, juftice was no defence againft 
power, nor humanity againft bloody re- 
fentment. Stormy paffions raged every . 
where with unrelenting, fury ; every place 
a chaos of confufion and diftrefs. No 
man was fecure but in his caftle ; and to 
venture abroad unlefs well armed and well 
attended, would have been an a<ft of high 
temerity. So little intercourfe was there 
among the French in the tenth century, 
that an abbot of Clugni, invited by the 
Count of Paris to bring fome monks to the 
abbey of St Maur, near that city, excufed 
himlelf for declining a journey through 
a ftrange and unknown country. In the 
hiftory of Scotland, during the minority 
of James II. we find nothing but barba-^ 
rous and cruel manners^ depredations, 
burning of houfes, bloodlhed and maflacre 
without eiid. Pitfcottie fays, that oppref- 
fion, theft, facrilege, ravifliing of women, 
were but a dalliance. How fimilar to 
beafts of prey let loofe againft each other 
in the Roman circus ! 

Men are prone to fplit into parties upon 
the flighteft occafions ; and fometimes 
parties fubfift upon words merely. Whig 
and Tory fubfifted long in England, upon 

no 
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no better foundation : the Tories profefled 
paffive obedience ; but declared, that they 
would not be flaves : the Whigs profefled 
refiftance ; but declared it unlawful to re- 
fifl:, unlefs to prevent the being made 
flaves. Had thefe parties been difpofed to 
unite, they fbon would have difcovered, 
that they differed in words only. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to many re- 
ligious difputes. One fedl maintains, that 
we are faved by faith alone ; another, that 
good works are neceflary. The difference 
lies merely in words : the firfl: ackaow- 
ledges, that if a man commit fin, he can- 
not have faith ; and confequently under 
faith are comprehended good works : the 
other acknowledges, that good works im- 
ply good intention, or, in other words, 
faith ; and confequently, under good 
works faith is comprehended [a). The 
following infl:ance, folemnly ludicrous, is 
of parties formed merely from an inclina- 
tion to differ, without any caufe real or 
verbal. No people were lefs interefted in 
the late war between the Queen of Hun- 
gary and the King of Pruflia, than the cl- 

{a) Sec Knox's Ecclcfiaftical Hiftory of Scotland, 

tizens 
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tizens of Ravenna^ They however Iplit; 
into two parties, which abjured all fbciety 
with each other* After the battle of Ro£^ 
bach, a leading partyman withdrew for a 
month, without; once fliowing his face in 
public. But our catalogue is not yet com- 
plete. Differences concerning civil mat- 
ters^ make no figure compared with what 
concern religion. It is lamentable to ob- 
ferve, that religious fedls refemble neigh- 
bouring ftates ; the nearer they are to one 
another, the greater is their mutual ran- 
cour apd animofity. But as all hi£i:orie& 
are full of th? cruelty and defolation oc- 
cafioned by difierences in religious tenets^ 
1 cannot bear to dwell longer upcux fuch 
horrid fcenes. 

What conclufion are we to draw from 
the foregoing fadls, fo inconfiftent in ap- 
pearance with each other ? I am utterly 
at a lofs fo reconcile them, oth^rwife than 
by holding man to be a compound of prin- 
ciples and-paffions, forae fbcial, fbme dif- 
fociaL Oppofite principles or paflions^ 
cannot at the lame inftant be exerted upon 
the fame objedl {a) ; but they may be ex- 
erted at the fame inftant upon different 



{a) Elements of Criticifm, vol. i. p. I43, edit. 5, 

9 Qbje<5^s>, 
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objedls, and at different times upon the 
fame object. This obfervation ferves in- 
deed to explain a feeming inconfiftency in 
our nature, as being at one time highly 
focial, and at another time no lefs diffocial : 
but it affords not a folution to the que- 
ftions, Whether, upon the whole, men be 
qualified for fociety, and be fitted for be- 
ing happy in it. In order to a folution, 
we find it neceffary to take a fecond view 
of the natural hiftory of man. 

In a nafcent fociety, where men hunt 
and fifh in common, where there is plenty 
of game, and where the fenfe of property 
is faint, mutual affedion prevails, becaufe 
there is no caufe of difcord ; and diffocial 
paffions find fu£Bcient vent againft neigh- 
bouring tribes. Such is the condition of 
the North-American favages, who con- 
tinue hunters and fifliers to this day j and 
fuch is the condition of all brute animals 
that live in fociety, as mentioned above. 
The ifland Otaheite is divided into many 
fmall cantons, having each a chief of its 
own. Thefe cantons never make war on 
each other, tho' they are frequently at war 
with the inhabitants of neighbouring i- 
llands. The inhabitants of the new Phi- 
VoL IL C c lippine 
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lippine iflands, if Father Gobien be cre- 
dited, are better fitted for fociety than 
any other known natipn. Sweetnefs of 
temper and love to do good, form their 
charadler. They never commit a<£ls of 
violence : war they have no notion of ; 
and it is a proverb among them, That a 
man never puts, a man to death. Plato 
. places the feat of juftice and of happinefs 
^mong the firft men ; and among them 
exifted the golden age, if it ever did exift. 
But when a nation, becoming populous, 
begins with rearing flocks and herds, pro- 
ceeds to appropriate land, and is not fatif- 
fied without matters of luxury over and a- 
^bove ; felfiflinefs and pride gain ground, 
and become ruling and unruly paflions, 
Caufes of difcord multiply, vent is given 
to avarice and refentment ; and among a 
people not yet perfedlly fvibmiflive to go^. 
vernment, diflfocial pafljons r^ge, and 
threaten a total diflblution of fociety : no- 
thing indeed fufpends the impending blow, 
but the iinwcaried, tho' filent, operation 
of the focial appetite. Such was the con- 
dition of the Greeks at a (jertain period of 
their progrefs, as mentioned above ; and 
f\ich was the cpndition of Europe, and of 

France 
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France in particular, during the anarchy 
of the feudal fyftem, when all was dis- 
cord, blood, and rapine. In general, 
where-ever avarice and diforderly paffions 
bear rule, I boldly pronounce, that men 
are ill qualified for fociety. 

Providence extradls order out of confu- 
fion. Men, in a fociety fo uncomfortable, 
are taught by dire experience, that they 
muft either renounce fociety, or qualify 
themfelves for it — the choice is eafy, but 
how difficult the performance I After in- 
finite ftruggles, appetite for fociety pre- 
vailed; and time, that univerfal conqueror, 
perfedled men in the art of fubduing their 
pafllons, or of diflembling them. Finding 
no enjoyment but in fociety, they are fo- 
licitous about the good- will of others ; and 
adhere to juftice and good manners : dif- 
orderly paffions are fupprefled, kindly af- 
fedlions encouraged > and men now are 
better qualified for fociety than formerly, 
tho' far from being perfedly qualified. 

But is our progrefs toward the perfec- 
tion of fociety to flop here ? are luft of 
power and of property to continue for c- 
ver leading principles ? are envy, revenge, 
treachery, deceit, never to have an eixl ? 

C c 2 How 
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*' How devoutly to be wiflied, (it will be 
" faid), that all men were upright and 
" honeft J and that all of the fame nation 
" were united like brethren in concord 

and mutual afFedlion ! Here indeed 
" would be perpetual funfliine, a golden 

age, a ftate approaching to that of good 

men made perfedl in heavenly man- 
" fions/* Beware of indulging fuch plea- 
fing dreams. The fyflem of Providence 
differs widely from our wiflies ; and fhall 
ignorant man venture to arraign Provi- 
dence ? Are we qualified to judge of the 
whole, when but a fmall part is vifible ? 
From what is known of that fyftem, we 
have reafon to believe, that were the whole 
vifible, it would appear beautiful. We 
are not however reduced to an adl of pure 
faith : a glimmering light, breaking in^ 
makes it at leaft doubtful, whether upon 
the whole it be not really better for us to 
be as we are. Let us follow that glim- 
mering light : it may perhaps lead us to 
fome difcovery. 

1 begin with obferving, that tho' in 
our prefent condition we fuffer much di- 
ftrefs from felfilli and diffocial paffions, 
yet cuftom renders diftrefles familiar, and 

hardens 
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hardens us not only to bear but to brave 
them. Stridl adherence to the rules of 
juftice would indeed fecure ourperfons and 
our property : robbery and murder would 
vanifh, and locks and guns be heard of 
no more. So far excellent, were no new 
evils to come in their (lead : but the void 
muft be filled ; and mental diftrefles would 
break in of various kinds, fuch particular- 
ly as proceed from refined delicacy and 
nice fenfibility of honour, little regarded 
while we are expofed to dangers more a- 
larming. And whether the change would 
be much for our advantage, appears doubt- 
ful : pain as well as pleafure is meafiired 
by comparifon ; and the flighted pain, 
fuch for example as arifes from a tranl^ 
greflion of civility or good-breeding, will 
overwhelm a perfon who has never felt 
any pain more fevere. At any rate, natu*- 
ral evils would remain ; and extreme de- 
licacy and foftnefs of j:emper, produced by 
eternal peace and concord, would render 
fuch evils unfupportable : the flight in- 
conveniencies of a rough road, bad wea- 
ther, or homely fare, would become feri- 
ous evils, and affliiSl the traveller paft en- 
during. The French, among whom fo- 

ciety 
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ciety has obtarined a more refined polifh 
than in any other nation, have become fo 
foft and delicate as to lofe all fortitude in 
diftrefs. They cannot bear even a repre- 
fentation of fevere affli(Jlion in a tragedy : 
an Englifli audience would fall afleep at 
the flight diftrefles that make a deep im- 
prefllon in the French theatre. 

But now, fuppofing that a fociety would 
be improved by a fcrupulous adherence to 
the rules of morality ; yet to me it ap- 
pears evident, that men would fuflFer more 
as individuals, than they would gain as 
members of fociety. In order to prefefve 
juftice untainted and to maintain concord 
and afFedlion, diflbcial and felfifli paflions 
mufl neceflarily be extirpated, or brought 
under abfolute fubjpdlion. Attend to the 
confequences : they deferve our moft fo- 
ber attention. Agitation" is requifite to 
the mind as well as to the body : a man 
engaged in a briflc purfuit, whether of 
bufinefs or of pleafure, is in his element, 
and in high fpirits : but when no objett 
is in view to be attained or to be avoided, 
his fpirits flag, and he finks into languor 
and defpondence. To prevent a condition 
fo baneful, he is provided with many paf- 
■ * fions^ 
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fions, that impel him to adlion without in- 
termiflion, and envigorate both mind and 
body. But upon the prefent fuppofition, 
fcarcc any motive to adlion would remain ; 
and man, reduced to a lethargic ftate, would 
rival no being above an oyfter or a fenfi- 
tive plant. 

Pater ipfe colendi 

Haud facilem efle viam voluit, primufquc per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi paffus fua regna veterno. 

Virgil. Ceorg. i. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an 
uniform life of peace, tranquillity, and fe- 
curity, would pot be long relifhed. Con- 
ftant repetition of the fame pleafures, 
would render even a golden age taftelefs, 
like an Italian fky during a long fummer. 
Nature has for wife purpofes imprefTed 
iipon us a tafte for variety [a) : without it, 
life would be altogether infipid. Para- 
guai, when governed by the Jefuits, af- 
fords a ftriking illuftration. It was di- 
vided into pariflies, in each of which a 
Jefuit prefided as king, prieft, and pro- 
phet. The natives were not fuffered to 
Jiave any property, but laboured inccffant;- 

(i?) Elements of Crlticifaa, vol. i. p. 320. edit. 5. 
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ly for their daily bread, which was deli- 
vered to them out of a public magazine. 
The men were employed in agriculture^ 
the women in fpinning ; and certain pre- 
cife hours were allotted for labour, for 
food, for prayer, and for fleep They 
funk into fuch a liftlefs ftate of mind, as 
to have no regret at dying when attacked 
by difeafe or by old age. Such was their 
indifference about what might befal them^ 
that tho* they adored the Jefuits, yet they 
made no oppofition, when the fathers 
were, a,nn. 1767, attacked by the Spa- 
niards, and their famous republic demo- 
liflied. The monkifli life is contradictory 
to the nature of man : the languor of that 
flate is what in all probability tempts many 
a monk and nun, to find occupation even 
at the expence of virtue. The life of the 

* Befide Paraguai tea, for which there is great 
demand' in Peru, cotton, tobacco, and Tugar-canes, 
were cuhivated in Paraguai, and the produft was 
ftored up in magazines. No Indian durft keep iix 
his houfc fo much as an ounce af any of thefe com- 
modities, under pain of receiving twelve lalhes in 
iojioier of the twelve apoftles, befide fafting three 
days in the houfc of correction. The fathers fel- 
Jom inflicled a capital punifhment, bscaufe it depri- 
ved them of a profitable flave. 

I Maltefe- 
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Makefe knigtts is far from being agree- 
able, now that their knight-errantry a- 
gainft the Turks has fubfided. White 
they refide in the ifland, a ftrid unifor- 
mity in their manner of living, is painfully 
irkfome. Abfence is their diily relief^ 
when they can obtain permiffion. There 
will not remain long a knight in thcJ 
ifland, except fueh as by office are tied to 
attendance. 

I proceed to another* conlidetation. Fa- 
miliarity with danger is neceflary to era- 
dicate our natural timidity ; and fo deep- 
ly rooted is that principle, that familiarity 
with danger of one fort^ doefs not harden 
us with refpedl to any other fort. A fol- 
dicr^ bold as a lion ifi the field, is faint- 
hearted at fea, like a child ; and a feaman^ 
who braves the winds and waves, trembles 
when mounted on a horfe of fpirit. Cou- 
rage does not fuperabouncl at prefent^ even 
ia the midft of dangers and unforefeen ac- 
cidents : fedentary tnanufadlurers, who 
feldom are in the way of harm, are re- 
markably JJufiUanimous/ What would! 
men be in the fuppofed condition of tmi- 
verfal peace, concord, and fecurity ? they 
wauld rival a hare or a moufe in timidity^ 

Vol. 11. D d Farewell, 
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farewell, upon that iuppofition^ to cou- 
rage, magnanimity, heroifm, and to every 
^aflion that ennobles human nature ! There 
may perhaps be meii, who, bugging them*- 
"felves in fecurity againft harm, wduld not 
be altogether averfe to ftich degeneracy, 
But if fuch men there be, I pray them on- 
ly to refledl, that in the progrefs from in- 
fancy to maturity, all nations do not ri- 
pen equally. One nation may have arri- 
ved at . the fuppofed perfedlion of fociety, 
before another has advanced much beyond 
the favage ftate. What fecurity hath the 
former againft the latter? Precifely the 
'fame that timid llieep have againft hungry 
•wolves. 

- I jQiall finifli with one other effedl of the 
.fuppofed perfedlion of fociety, more de^ 
grading, if poffible, than any mentioned. 
Exercife, as obferved above, is no lefs ef- 
fential to the mind than to the body. The 
Teafoning faculty, for example, without 
conftant and varied exercife, vrill remain 
weak and undiftinguifliing to the end of 
life. By what means doth a man acquire 
-prudence and forefight, but by experi- 
ence I It is precifely here as in the body : 
deprive a child of motion, and it will ne- 
- ... ver 
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ver acquire any ■ ftrength of . limbs. The 
many difficulties that men encounter, and 
their various objects of purfuit, roufe the 
underftanding, and fet the reafoning fa- 
culty at work for means to accomplifli de- 
fire. The mind, by continual exercife^ 
ripens to its perfection ; and, by the fame 
means, is preferved in vigour. It would 
have no fuch exercife in the fuppofed per- 
feftion of fociety j where there would be 
little to be defired^ and lefs to be dreaded : 
our mental faculties would for ever life 
dormant ; and we fliould for ever remain 
ignorant that we have fuch faculties. The 
people of Earaguai are defcribed as mere 
children in underftanding. What wonder^ 
confideiing their condition under Jefuit 
government, without ambition, without- 
property, without fear of want,^ and with- 
out defires ? The wants of thofe who in- 
habit the torrid zone are eafily fuppHed : 
they need no clothing, fcarce any habita- 
tion ; and fruits, which ripen there to 
perfedlion, give them food without' la- 
bour. Need "we any other caiife for their 
inferiority of underftanding, compared 
with the inhabitants of othe# climates, 
where the mind, as well as body, are don* 
D d z ftamly 
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ftantly at work for procuring n^cefla- 
ries * ? , 

This 

• The bleffings of cafe and Jnaftion are moft poe- 
tically difplay'd in the following defcription. O 
felix Lapo, qui in ultimo angulo mundi fic bene 
lateS) contentus et innocens. Tu nec ti];nes anno- 
^* nse charitatem, nec Martis pr?eHa, quae ad tuas 
oras pervenire nequeunt| fed florentifliinas Eu- 
ropsB provincias et urbes, unico momento, faepc 
dejiciunt et decent, Tu dormis hie fub tua pelle, 
ab pmnibus curis, contentionibus, rixis, liber, 
^* ignorans, quid iit inyidi^* Tu nulla piofti dif- 
criminaj nifi tonan^is Jo vis fulmina. Tu duci^ 
innocentiffimps tuos annos iiltra centeoarlum nu- 
meram, cum facili feneftute et fumma' fahitate. 
Te latent myriades morborum nobis Europseis 
** communes. Tu vivis ip fylyis, ^vis inftar^ nec 
^* fementem facis, nec metis ; tamep alit te Deus 
optimus optime." Linnaus, Flora Lapponica- — 
[/« Englijh thus : O happy Laplander, who, on 
*^ the utmoft verge of habitable earth, thus liveft 
obfcurc, in reft, content, and innocence* Thou 
feareft not the fcanty crop, nor ravages of war ^ 
and thofe calamities which wafte whole provinces 
** and towns, can ne'er attain thy peaceful ihores. 
Wrapt in ij^j covering of fur, thou canft fecurely 
fleep J a ftranger to each tumultuous ca^-e ; un- 
envying and unenvied. Thpu feareft no danger, 
but from the thunder of heaven. Thy harmlefs 
days Aide on in innocence, beyond the period of 
a century.' Thy hcakh is firm ; and thy decli- 
ff ning age is tranquil. Millions of difeafes which 

y ravage 
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This fuggefts a thought. Confidering 
that inftindl is a guide much lefs fallible 
than reafon, why fliould it be more fpa- 
ringly beftow'd on man, the chief of the 
terreftrial creation, than on other animals ? 
Whatever appearance this may have at firft 
fight againft the human race, it will be 
found on confideration greatly in their fa- 
vour. Inftin(5l in man is confined within 
the narroweft bounds, and given only 
where reafon would be ineffedlual. In- 
ftind, it is true, is infallible, and fo are 
the laws of matter and motion : but how 
low is blind inftinil compared with the 
faculty of reafoning, deliberatmg, and 
chufing ? Man governs hiinfelf, and chufes 
invariably what appears the beft : Brute 
animals have no felf-govemment, but are 
led blindly by natural impulfe, without 

ravage the reft of the world, have never, reached 
thy happy climate. Thou liveft as the birds of the 
** wood, thou careft not to fow nor reap, for boun- 
teous Providence has fupplicd thee in all thy 
wants.* — — So eloquent a panegyrift i«pon the 
Lapland life, would make a capital figure upon an 
oyfter. No creature is freer from want, no crea- 
ture freer from war, and probably no creature is 
freer from fe^r j whicji, alas ! is not the cafe of the 
Laplander. 

feaving 
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haying any end ia view. Inftin<3: differs 
only from the laws of matter, by compre- 
hending a greater variety of circum- 
ftances ; and is . far inferior in dignity to • 
the faculty of reaibn^ 

That curious writer Mandevil, who is 
always entertaining if he does not always 
inftrudl, exults in maintaining a propofi- 
tion feemingly paradoxical, That private 
vices are public benefits. He proves in- 
deed, moft triumphantly, that thseft pro- 
duced locks and bars, and that war pro- 
duced fwords and guns* But what would 
have been his triumph, had he difcovered, 
that felfifh and diflbcial vices promote the 
moft elevated virtues ; and that if fuch 
vices were eradicated^ man would be a 
grovelling and contemptible being ? 

How raflily do men judge of the con- 
duct of Providence ! So flattering to the 
imagination is a golden age, a life of per- 
petual funftiine, as to have enchanted 
poets, ancient and modem. Imprefled 
with the felicity of fuch a ftate, can we 
be fatisfied with our condition in this life i 
Such a jumble of good and ill, malice 
jqiixed with benevolence, friendfhip alloy 'd 
with fraud, peace with alarms of war; 
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and fometimes bloody wars,— is it not 
natural to think, that in this unhappy- 
world chance prevails more than wifdom ? 
Can freethinkers wifh a better theme for 
declaiming againft Providence, while good 
, men figh inwardly, and muft be filent * ? 

But 

* Uhomme qui nc peut que par le nombre, qui 
n'eft fort que par fa reunion, qui n'eft heureux que 
par la paix, a la fureur de s'armer pour fon mal- 
heur et de combattre pour fa mine. Excite par 
rinfatiable avidlte, aveugle par I'ambition encore 
plus infatiable, il renonce aux fentiments d'huma- 
nite, cherche a s'entre-detruirc, fe detruit en efftt ; 
et apres ces jours de fang et de carnage, lorfque la 
fumee de la gloire s'cft diflipee, il voir d'un ocil'. trifle 
la terre devaftee> les arts enfevelies, les nations 
difperfees, les peuples affoiblis, fon propre bonheur 
ruine^ et fa puiiTance reelle aneantie. Grand 
Dieu ! dont la feule pre fence foutient la nature 
** et maintient Inharmonic dcs loix de I'univers; 
Vous, qui du trpne immobile de Tempiree, voyez 
rouler fous vos pieds toutes les fpheres celeftes 
*^ fans choc et fans confuiion ; qui du fein du re« 
pos, reprbduifez k chaque inflant leurs mouve- 
mens immenfcs, et ftul regiflcz dans une paix pro- 
fonde ce nombre infini de cieux et de mondcs \ 
rendez, rendez enfin le calme a la terre agitee ! 
Qu'elle foit dans le filence ! Qu' ^ votre voix la 
, difcorde et la guerre ceflent de fairc retcnter leur^ 
clameurs orgueilleuies ! Dicu dc bonte, auteur 
dc tous les etrcs, vos regards paternels cmbrailcnt 

. " tous 
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But behold diie blindnefs of men with re-? 
fpeA to the difpenfations of Providence ! 

A 

tous Ics objcts de la creation s mais 1* homme eft 
** votrc etre de choix ; vous avez cclaire fon ame 
d'nne rayon dc votrc lumicrc immortelle ; com- 
•* blez vos bienfaits en penetrant fon coeur d'un 
trait de votre amour : ce .fentiment divin fe pe- 
•* pandant par-tout, reunira les natures ennemics > 
P homme ne craindra plus 1' afpeft de rhommc^ 
le fer homicide n' armera plus fa main ; le feu 
** devorant de la guerre ne fera plus tarir la fource 
des generations ; V efpcce humaine maintenane 
aflPoiblic, mutilee, moiflbnnee dans fa flcur, ger- 
mera de nouveau et fe multipliera fans nombre ; 
la' nature accablee fous le poids de fleaux, ftcrile^ 
abandonnee, reprendra bientot avec unc nou- 
** velle vie fon ancienne fecondite ; et nous, Dieu 
Bienfaiteur, nous la feconderons, nous la culti* 
" verons, nous Fobferverons fans cefie pour vous 
oflFrir k chaque inftant un nouveau tribut de re- 
connoidance et d* admiration. Buffon Hiftoire 
Naturellcj vol. 9. Svo edit. 

[/n EngUJh thus : Man who is powerftil only 
by numbers, who£b ftrength confifts in the union o( 
forces, and wbofe happinefs is to be found alone in 
a ftate of peace, has yet the madnefs to take arm^ 
for his own mifery, and fight to the ruin of his fpe- 
cies. Urged on by infatiable avarice, and blinded 
by ambition ftill more infatiable, he banrihes from 
his breaft every fentiment of humanity, and, eageiT 
for the deftruftion of his fellow- creatures, in effeft 
deftroyfi himfelf. When the days of blood and car- 
% naga 
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A golden age would to man be more poi- 
fonous than Pandora's box ; a gift, fweet 
in the mouth, but bitter, bitter, in the 
ftomach. Let us then forbear repining ; 
for the fubjed: before us muft afibrd con- 
vidlion, if any thing can, that our beft 
courfe is to fubmit humbly to whatever 
befals, and to reft fatisfied, that the world 
is governed by wifdom, not by chance. 

What 

nage are paft, when the vapour of glory is dilEpa- 
ted, he looks around with a forrowful eye upon the 
defolated earth, he fees the arts extinft, the nations 
difperfed, and population dead : his happinefs is 
ruined, and his power is reduced to nothing. 
Great God ! whofe fole prefence fuftains the 
" creative power, and rules the harmony of nature's 
" laws ! who from thy permanent celeftial throne 
" beholdeft the motion of the nether fpheres, alU 
** pcrfeft in their courfe which knows no change ; 
** who broughteft from out the womb of reft by 
" cndlefs reproduftion thofe never-ceafing move- 
" ments ; who ruleft in peace the infinity of worlds : 
Eternal God 1 vouchfafe at length to fend a por- 
tion of that heavenly peace to calm the agitated 
" earth. Let every tumult ceafe : at thy celeftial 
voice, no more be heard around the proud and 
*' clangorous fliouts of war and difcord. All- 
bounteous Creator ! Author of being ! each ob^ 
je£l of thy works partakes of thy paternal care ; 
but chief cf all, thy chofen creature man. Thou 
Vol. II. E e haft 
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What can be expedted of barbarians, but 
utter ignorance of Providence, and of di- 
vine government ? But as men ripen in 
the knowledge 6f caufes and efFeds, the 
benevolence as well as wifdom of a fuper- 
intending Being become more and more 
apparent. How plcafing is that bbferva- 
tion ! Beautiful final caufes without num- 
ber have been difcovered in the material 

haft beftowed on him a ray of thine immortal 
light : O deign to crown that gift, by pen^^trating 
his heart with a portion of thy love. Soon will 
that heavenly fentimcnt, pervading his , nature, 
^* reconcile each warring and coarra(,li6lory prin- 
^' ciple : man will no longer dread the fight of 
man : the murdering blade will fleep within it? 
ftieath ; the fiie of war will ceafe to dry up the; 
fprings of generation : the human race, now lan- 
guilhing and withering in the bloom, will bud a- 
frelh, and multiply ; nature, which now fink^ 
beneath the fcourge of mifery, fterile and defo- 
lated, will foon renew her wafted ftrength, and 
regain her firft fertility. "We, O God of bene- 
yolence, we thy crej^tures will fecond the ble/Hng. 
It will be ours to bcftow on the earth that culture* 
which bcft can ai4 her fruitfulnefs ; and we will 
pay to thee the moft acceptable of fa(;rifices, in 
endkfs gratitude and adoration." - 
How natural is this prayer ; how unnatural the 
Itate thus anxioufly requefted ! M. Buftbn's dcvo- 
lional fits ^re fewpnt : pity it is, that they are not 
Jietter dirc^te4* 

a5 
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as well as moral world, with refpedl to 
many particulars that once appeared dark 
and gloomy. Many continue to have that 
appearance : but with refpedt to fuch, is it 
too bold to maintain, that an argument from 
ignorance, a flender argument at any rate, 
is altogether infufficient in judging of di- 
vine government ? How falutary is it for 
man, and how comfortable, to reft on the 
faith, that whatever is, is the beft ! 
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'^*t^E prd^rcffs'bf ^bVernmeiit^ aciurate- 

^ \ r/HcHhec{te'3^ WuM prodiice a gr^at 
volume :. iA tKe ^i'el^t woffe there is'it>om 

■ ibut far' a ffeW'Mtits. What are the qua- 
lities that fit men for fociety, is explained 
Ab6ve ;i wbut ' writers are far from being 
unanimous about what fits them for go- 

- ^iciernmeht. Albclgree, that fubmiffion to 
/'CTur governors - is a duty : but they appear 

^<^to be ki? a lof^ upon what foundation to 

-' reft that ^duty ; as if it were not evident^ 
that by' our nature we are fitted for go - 
'Vernment as well as for fociety {a). If 
juftice or vera?city be eflential to fociety, 

. ifubmifiion to government is no lefs fo ; 
and each of thefe equally is declared by 

'.^ihe moral fenfe to be. our duty. But to 
jg^uaiify man for government, the duty 
pf fubmiffion is not alone fufficient : di- 

> verfity of temper and of talents are alfo 

{a) Principles of Ecjuity, p. 177. edit. 2. 

^ neceflary ; 
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neceflafy ; and accordingly it is fo order- 
ed by Providence, that there are never 
wanting in any fbciety, men who are 
qualified to lead, as well as toen who are 
difpofed to follow. Where a number of 
people convene for any purpofe, fome will 
naturally affume authority without the 
formality of eledlion, and the reft will as 
naturally fubmit. A regular government 
founded on laws, was probably not thought 
of, till people had frequently fuffered by 
vicious governors 

During the infancy of national fb- 
cieties, government is extremely fimple ; 
and no lefs mild than fimple. No indivi- 
dual is by nature intitled to exercife ma- 
gifterial authority over his fellows; for 
no individual is born with any mark of 

* At firft, when a certain regimen was once ap- 
proved, it may be that all was permitted to the wif- 
dom and difcretion of thofe who wei'e to rule ; till 
by experience this was found very inconvenient, fo 
as the thing devifed for a remedy did increafe the 
fore which it fhould have cured. They faw, ** that 

to live by one man's will, became the caufe of all 
" mens mifery." This conftrained them to come 
into laws, wherein all men might fee their duty be- 
forehand, and know the penalties of tranfgrefling 
them. Hockcr's EccL Pol. /. i. •§ lo. 

pre-eminence 
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j^e^€£Q^e9e$ to vouch, that he has fuch a 
jpjfiyilege,. But nature teaches refpedl for 
^ftpa of age and experience : who accor- 
dingly take ;the lead in deliberating and 
advifing, leaving execution to the young 
apd . vigorous. War indeed cannot be 
carried on without a commander ; but o- 
riginally his authority was limited to ac- 
tual, war ; and he returned home a pri- 
vate perfon, eve» when crpwned with vic- 
tpry. The wants of men were originally 
fo few and fo eafily fatisfied, as feldom to 
occafion a controverfy among members of 
the fame tribe. And men, finding vent 
for their- diflbcial paffions againft other 
tritbe^^i > srere^ fond to live peaceably at 

*.^^uch as. are acquainted with no manners but 
•what are modern, will be puzzled to account for the 
^^I'eat verieration paid to old age in early times. Bc- 
iiisra nfrkidg was invented, old men were the repofi- 
torie^ of knowledge, which they acquired by expe- 
rience 5 and young men had no accefs to knowledge 
^ut from them. At the fiege of Troy, Neftor, who 
had" feen three generations, was the chief advifer 
ifW dffetftor of the Greeks. But as books are now 
the miil patent road to knowledge, to which the 
qld and young have accefs, it mayjuftlybe faid, 
that hj the invention of writing and printing, old 
men have loft much of their priftine importance. 

, .... home. 
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home. Iritr6dteaiof5fc>itff> ifflPbftct mSfde aWL 
anialingi^ha^^e. >' Wealt4i?^^ befto^^ft By 
fortune (Db procured' by litftfoe^/majde "^tr 
i'mpreffioh 6h the vutg^ I 'differtrit 'ranks! 
were recognifed : the rich' b6tati>6 Ihitie-^ 
rious, and the poor ^ftiutinoUS.' Selfillh-^ 
nefs, prevaiUng over fodal afFediort, ftir- 
red up every man againft! his neighbour'; 
and men, overlooking tUeit- natural ene« 
mies, gave vent to diflbcial paflions with-* 
in their own tribe, k became neceflary? 
to ftrengthen the hands 'of the fovereign,^ 
for reprefling paflions inflamed by opu-* 
lence, which tend to diflblution of focietyj 
This flight view fairly accounts for the 
gradual progrefs of government from th0 
mildeft form to the mod' defpotic. The 
fecond part of the progrefs is more' plea- 
ling. Men long enured to the authority 
of government, acquire a habit of repreA- 
fing their turbulent paflions j and beco- 
ming by degrees regular and orderly, ffiefj' 
are eafily rel trained from doing wrong/ |j 
In every nation originally demoorafty 
was the firfl: form of government. Befoiie 
ranks were difl:inguilhed, every fingle mWh 
was intitled to vote in ^matters of commoi> 
CQi^gern, V/hen a tribe becomes too nu- 
merous 
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merous for making one body or for being 
convened in one place, the management 
falls naturally to the elders of the people ; 
who, after acquiring authority by cuftom, 
are termed the fenate. At firft, little more 
was thought of, but that to govern great 
jiumbers a fenate is necelFary : time un- 
folded the conftitution of that body and 
its powers. With refpedl to the fenate of 
old Rome in particular, even the mode of 
eledlion was long ambulatory ; and it is na- 
tural to believe ^ that its powers were no 
lefs fo ; till length of time introduced re- 
gularity and order. From this form of 
government, the tranfition is eafy to a li- 
mited monarchy. Abfolute monarchy, 
contradidlory to the liberty that all men 
Ihould enjoy in every government, can 
never be efcablifhed but by force. Go- 
vernment among all nations has made the 
progrefs above delineated. There are ex-^ 
ceptions ; but thefe have arifen from lin- 
gular events. 

To a nation accuftomed to liberty and 
independence, arbitrary government is a 
fore difeafe. But awe and fubmiffion are 
alfo natural ; and a life of dependence 
I probably 
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probably fits ' eafy. on tjfofe w^^Ojare accu- 
ftomed to it. Were it nqt fo,^ providence 
would be unkind, as the far greater part 
of men are dependent. 

During the infancy of a Ibciety, punifli- 
ments muft -be mild ; becaufe government 
has no fufficient authority over the minds 
of men to enforce what are fevere. But 
government in time acquires authority ; 
and when its authority is firmly rooted in 
the minds of the people, ppnifliments more 
rigorous can be made eflFedlual ; and fuch 
punifhments are neceflary among a people 
not yet well difciplined. When men at 
laft become regular and orderly under a 
fteady adminiftration, punifliments be- 
come lefs and lefs neceflary, andthe niild- 
eft are fufficient {a). The Chinefe govern-^ 
ment is extremely mild, and its punifli- 
ments are in the fame tone. A capital 
punifhment is never inflided, till the fen- 
tence be examined by a fovereign court, and 
approved by the Emperor. Thus govern- 
ment, after pafling through all the inter- 
piediate degrees from extreme mildnefs to 

{a) Hiftorical Law-tradfe, trad i. , 
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extreme feverity, returns at laft to its ori- 
ginal temper of mildnefs and humanity *. 

^ An ingenious writer obferves^ that as our Ame- 
rican fettlements are pow fo profperous, baniihment 
to thefe fettlements is fcarce a punifhm^nt. He} 
therefore propofes^ that criminals be tranfported to 
Hudfon's bay^ or to fome other uncultivated coun- 
try. My doubt is^ that in proportion as manners 
improyci the feyerity of punilbment ought to be mi- 
tigated, f'erhs^ps^ the tranfportation to any of our 
American colonies^ tho' lefs dreadful than formerly, 
may however be now a fufficient puniihment for 
thefti or other crime of no deeper dye. 
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Different Forms of Government compared^ 

OF all governments, democracy is thd 
moft turbulent: defpotifm, which bd- 
numbs the mental faculties and relates e*^ 
very fpring of adlion, is in the oppofite 
extreme. Mixed governments, Mrhether 
monarchical or republican, (land in the 
middle : they promote activity, but lei- 
dom any dangerous excefs. 

Pure democracy, like that of Athens^ 
Argos^ and Carthage, is the very worft 
form of government, if we make not de-* 
Ipotifm an exception. The people, in 
whom refides the fovereign power^ are in- 
folent in profperity, timid in adverfity, 
cruel in anger, blind and prodigal in af- 
fedlion, and incapable of embracing ftea- 
dily a prudent meafure, Thucydides re- 
lates (^), that Agis with a gallant army of 
Spartans furrounded the army of Argos ; 
and) tho' fecurc of vidtory, fuffered them 

{a) Lib. 5. 

Ff 2 to 
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to retreat, upon folemn alTurances from 
Thrafyllus, ,;he Argian general, . of ter- 
minating, all differences in an amicable 
treaty. Agis, perhaps juftly^ was bitterly 
cenfured for fuffering vidlory to flip out 
of his hands : but the Argians, dreaming 
of vidlory when the danger was over, 
broijght their general to trial, confifca- 
ted his effe^Jts, ^n^l would have ftoned 
him to de^ib^ ^ad l^e not taken refuge in 
a temple.- Tvyro Athenian generals, afteF 
one naval vidlory being intent on a fecond, 
deputed Theramenes to perform the laft 
duty to the dead. A violent ftorm pre- 
vented Theramenes from executing the 
truft repofed in him ; but it did not pre- 
vent the people of Athens from putting 
their two generals to death, as if they had 
negledled their duty. The fate of Socrates, 
is a fad inftance of the changeable^ as well 
as violent, difpofition of a deraocratical 
Hate. He was condemned to death, for 
attempting innovations in the eftabliflied 
religion : the fentence was grofsly unjuft : 
he attempted no innovation ; but only, a- 
mong his friends, exprefTed purer notions 
of the Deity than were common in Greece 
3.t that time. But his funeral obfequies 

were 
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were fcarce over, when bitter remorfe fei- 
zed the people. His accufers were put to 
death without trial, every perfon banifhed 
who had contributed to the fentence pro- 
nounced againfl: him, and his ftatue was 
ereded in the moft public part of the city. 
The great Scipio, in his camp near Utica, 
was furrounded with three Carthaginian 
armies, which waited only for day-light 
to fall upon him. He prevented the im- 
pending blow, by furprifing them in the 
dead of night ; which gave him a complete 
vidlory. This misfortune, for it could 
fcarce be called bad condudl, provoked 
the democracy of Carthage, to pronounce 
fentence of death againft Afdrubal their 
general. Great trading towns cannot 
flourifh, if they be not faithful to their 
engagements, and honeft in their dealings : 
whence then the fdes Punica ? A demo- 
cracy is in its nature ralh, violent, and 
fludluating ; and the Carthaginians me- 
rited the reproach, not as individuals, but 
as a democratical ftate. 

A commonwealth governed by chofen. 
citizens, is very different from a demo- 
cracy, where the mob rules. The folid 
foundation of fuch a commonvvrealth, is 

equality 
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equality among the citizens. Inequality 
of riches cannot be prevented in a com- 
mercial ftate ; but inequality of privileges 
may be prevented, by excluding no citi- 
zen from the opportunity of commanding 
as well as of obeying. The invidious di- 
ftindlion of Patrician and Plebeian was a 
grofs malady in the Roman republic, a 
perpetual fource of diflenfion between two 
bodies of men, equally well born, equally 
rich, and equally fit for war. This ill- 
poifed goverpment would have put an end 
to the republic, had not the Plebeians pre- 
vailed, who were the more numerous. 
That reformation produced to Rome plen- 
ty of able men, qualified to govern both 
in peace and in war. 

A commonwealth is the beft form of 
government for a fmall ftate : there is 
little room for inequality of rank or of 
property ; and the people can a^l in a 
body. Monarchy is preferable for a large 
ftate, where the people, widely fpread, 
cannot be eafily coUedled into- a body. 
Attica was a kingdom, while its twelve 
cantons were remote from each other, and 
but flenderly connedled. Thefeus, by 
coUedling the people of figure into the city 

of 
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of Athens, and by a general aflembly of 
all the cantons held there, fitted Attica to 
be a commonwealth. 

When a nation becomes great and po- 
pulous, it is ill fitted for being a common- 
wealth : ambition is apt to trample upon ju- 
ftice, felfifhnefs upon patriotifm, and the pu- 
blic is facrificed to private views. To pre- 
vent corruption from turning inpurable, the 
only remedy is a jRridt 4x>tation in office, 
which ought ne^er to be difpfcnfed with on 
any pretext *• By fiich rotation, every 
citizen in his turn governs and is govern- 
ed : the higheft office is limited as to time, 
and the greatell men in the ftate mufi fub- 
mit to the facred law of obeying as well 
as of commanding, A man long accu- 
ftomed to power, is not happy in a private 
jftation : that corrupting habit is prevent- 
ed by an alternate fucceffion of public and 
private life ; which is more agreeable by 
variety, and contributes no lefs to virtue 

♦ A commonwealth with fuch a rotation may be 
aptly compared to a group of jets d'eau, rifing on^ 
above another in beautiful order, and preferving the 
fame order in defcending : the form of the group 
continues invariable, but the forming parts are al- 
ways changing. 

thftQ 
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than to happineis. It wis that form of 
government in aiicient Rome, which pro^* 
duced citizens without number, illuiliious 
for virtue and talents, Refledi: upon Cin- 
cinnatus, eminent among heroes for difin- 
terefted love to his country. Had he been 
a Briton, a feat in parliament wbtild have 
gratified his ambition, as afiprding the 
beft opportunity of icrvlng his country. 
In parliament he joins the party that ap- 
pears the moft zealous for the pubiic." Be- 
ing deceived in his friends, patriots in 
name only, he goes over to the court ; dnd 
after fighting, t)ie battles of the miniftry 
for years, he is compelled by a fhattered 
fortune to accept a pott bt a penfion. For- 
tunate Cincinnatus ! born at a time and 
in a country where virtue was the pafF- 
port to power and glory. Cincinnatiisf^ 
after ferving with honour and reputation 
as chief magiftrate, cheerfully retired to a 
private ftation, in obedience to the. laws of 
his country : nor was that change a ii^rd- 
ftiip on a man who was not corrupted by 
a long habit of power. But wonderful 
was the change, vsrhen the republic by 
fuccefsful wars comprehended great king- 
dgms. Lu^furious and fenfual men, who 
2 Compofed 
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compofed the fenate, could not maintain 
their authority over generals who com- 
manded great armies^ and were illuftrious 
by conqijeft. In the civil wars according- 
ly that were carried on after the death of 
Julius Caefar, the legions called from 
Spain and other diftant provinces to de- 

' fend the fcnatc, deferred all to Antony, 
or to Lepidus, or to Oclavius Csefar. 

Political writers defiae a free ftate to be, 
where the people are governed by laws of 
their own making. This definition is 
lame ; for laws made by the people are 
not always juft. There were many un- 
juft laws cnadled in Athens during the de- 
mocratical government; and in Britain 
inftances are not wanting of laws, nc^ on- 
ly unjuft, but Qpprcflive. The true defi- 
nition of a free ftate, is, where the laws 
of nature are ftri6;ly adhered to, and where 
every municipal regulation is contrived to 
improve Ibciety, and to promote honefty 
and induftry. If that definition "be juft, 
defpotifin is the worft fpecies of govern- 
ment ; being contrived to fupport arbi- 
trary will in the fovereign, without re- 
garding the laws of nature, or the good of 

^ Ibciety. The lawlefs cruelty of a King of 
YoL. IL G g Perfia,, 



^ ry^tJrtfi'^he left the Kinds' ftfiatCfiitnt, 
^ hi vras mclined to ^ f^el wirii his hand 
^* whether his head wks'on his fhbttldfefs" 
In the Rttflian empire, ihen approach the 
throiie wJth teiiror:' the flighteft • j^oUtical 
intrigue, is a^fuffidTent fbuttdatifeai for^ba- 
nifhingf^ gre^^^nefelemaa to Siberia, 
^nd fop cferffiftferitfgliifc eftate. The laws 
of thatf^inpire^fm^l n<i^lefs>rank^f'fiav€ry 
than df d^^eflioti; No perfon dar^ game 
with' imtmey^aft^^feaYs the 4mpreffion of 
the ■ prefent ib^Jfcigtf V a man g6ingf Along 
thie fl^rtet thit>ftt3ntS'«b«^!^tnperor's ^pflirt-^ 
roent,'^rtiidft^?pull J^^^ hac ; aiM it is a 
heinous- trefpafs, to write a letter with 
the Emperor's name in fmall charadlers, 
Defpotiihi is every yvh^c th6 'feme : k 
was high tj^eafoa tq fell a ftatvip,of a^P-Q- 
man -Emperor ; and it was dibuUted^ when 
ther if was not high treafonj to^ hit an 
Emperor's ftatue with a ftone thrown at 
random {a\. When Elifabeth Emprefs of 
Jluflia was o^ deathbed, no person durft 
enquire abput her ; and even after her 
death, it was not at ifirft* fafe to fpeak of 

[a) \, ad legem Juliam Majcn.s^ti$« 
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it^o ^Tjt^^^fep fil?fl%9f ,^he upon 
V^'^^^^^^^hi^m^^ i^om ; the? 

aB?ih?Mfr}f4 t;o priffQn^werjto remaio, till 
thcjy be tried is^^d^ jfcqr^t coart of chiln-* 
coryl IBhat <ourt, wmpofed of a few mi- 
^iftersin^ed by. thiQ ♦Emperor, have the 
\\Mf^ an(i forairnypfl <rf al}. ^t their mercy* 
TheiapWes, flavies t^iijtefcrawn, are^prone. 
tp:cTOtaJi«iite upoa th^^iinferiorft. . They ; 
k«pofe X2a/^s^ w pl^fiirQ upon, their vaiTals, 
and frequently fei^e^ all at fhqrt hA9d,^. 

* . - "V . ; ' Servility 

^ * The^ following incident is a flriking example of 
tiie violence of paffion, indulged in a defpdiic go- 
vVriim&ni^,* whcrfc mtto in power* aitf under no con* 
troh Hiomas Percyra, a Pxjrtugucfe general, ha- 
JS^g %Sl^^d thp King of Pegu in a dangerous war 
Ij^itlj, hji^j ne^iibour of Siam, was a prime favourite 
at court, having elephants of ftate, and a guard oi? 
ins 6wR country m^h. One day coming from court 
^6tittted -'on an elepixanc^ and hearing mufic iii a 
Kibufe where a ^nfuin lage. was celebrating between a; 
'^ughjt^ of jlpie l^ipaily hpr Joy.er, h^ went inter, 
the houfe, and defircd to fee the bride. The pa- 
rents took the vifitJfb]?IigiJ6atihQiuni>r^.and chect- 
. ' G g 2 fwlly 



jSer^ility^ fjip^^i^rei^^ of min4 in the 
fpbje^^. qf ;f (^fpotic goverjftiae nt, cannot 
bp bpttef marJsyed^jJaAn iu the fuBeral rites 
of a Roman Eipperor, defcribed jby Hero- 
dian^ (a). The body being burnt- private- 
ly, a waxen ima^^ reprefenting the Em- 
peror is laid ir\ a bed of Aa|c, On the 
one fide fit the fenators feveral fiours daily, 
clothed in black ; and on the other, the 
moft refpccflabic matrons, clothed in white. 
The ceremony lafts fevcn days,' during 
which the phyficians from time to time 
approach the bed, and declare the Empe- 
ror to be worfe and worfe. When the day 
com'es of declaring him dead, the moft 
digPjified of the' nobility carry the bed up- 
on their fhoulders, and place it in the old 
forum, where the Roman magiftrates for- 
merly laid down their office. Then be- 
giri doleful ditties, fung to his memory by 
boys and women. Thefe being ended, 
the bed is carried to the Campus MartiuSy 
and there burnt upon a high ftage with 

fully prefented her. He was indantly fmit with her 
beauty, ordered his guards to fcizc her, and to carry 
her to his palace. TJie bridegi ooin, as little- able 
to bear the affrpnt as to revenge it^ cut his own 
throat. 

(^?) Lib. 4. 

great 
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grtat folefnnity. When thfe flames afcend, 
an eagk let looft, whlth is fuppofed to 
carry the foul of the Emperor to heaven. 
Is thit farce Icfs ridiculous than a puppet- 
fhe\i^ ? Is' it hot much more ridiculous ? 
Dull rtiiift have been the fpedlator vyho 
could behold the folemnity without fmi- 
ling at teafi, iif not laughing outright ; 
but the Romans were cruihed b^ defpo- 
tifm, aild nothing cpuld provoke them to 
laugh. Tliat * ridiculous farce continued 
to bfe a(5led till the time of tonftantine : 
how mUcH'laterl' I krio'vv 'not. ' 

The firieft countries nave been depopu- 
lated by defpotifin • ' ^itnefs Greece, E- 
gy pt, arid the Lefler Alia. The river Me^ 
nam, "in the kingdom of Siam, overflows 
annualfy like the Nile, dej)ofiting a quan- 
tity oi'itime, which proves a rich manure. 
The river feems' to rife gradually as the 
rice grows ; and retires to its channel 
when the rice, approaching to maturity, 
needs no longer to be watered. Nature 
befide has beftow'd on that rich country 
variety of delicious fruits, requiring fcarce 
any culture. In fuch a paradife, would 
one imagine that the Siamites are a mi- 
ferable people ? The government is de- 

fpotic, 



W^SfP^^ fmif^ mm^vsi^ fc5)}w»A4 
pgF^%,oFnth^Fi(goQ^sl: th»!gftm&^ aiw 

^fii\)iSfr§r$ ^tfiwiefftp! va? gatadeili ia tliR 
0<iighb6«iiiq(4^ie)(fi tbj4 !capitaA^);imlll)payid 
yeai^ly (ftun!t©>^eTJceeppr i)f tite .elq>kwttis ; 
qlbe^vviie^it 'viil j&ei^icl yra£le iay bliefea- 
irfroftls, :Wh0to 'ifrna ihighr trc»foni to' molefti. 
RHam ithp fep-port ofiMefguiitbBthecupiiali 
ca^ftftravela ten ?or tweltesdaysjiirfiipuglt- 
ig^jjaenfe.' plains p£ a. rich foiljiifinfely ^irak* 
tfFje^^; iXhat c.Quntf-y: appears, to hiaye been 
fapmej-Jy pultivat«di, h\it is ^©w; <|TOtie den; 
p<^u}ated, and left to tigess adid^elopha^tsi 
F,Qre»erly, an imiCQenfe coxnrnaraffjsviasxai^; 
rie4>on>.in thajt fpttite oountitra Ijiftwjian^ 
att?ft»i,that in rfiq,ini4^}e of j^hf fiMte<ititfe- 
., , ■ ' century. 



St Si. Diff€rjmiFli^ofXy(^ 

King, tet*lpteaby:ftKirt«efii¥teheS';^erfard2 
^o&rtd t<^Tfiigro6'air>the '«fmttift^d^ Mf& 
country j.^i^'^Vlu^> mdah^^%^ ihniffi!^i^ 

ven agriCttlQifif} The ^^irigdiJift^^i^^aeiJ^ 
pttlated,*knd' fa#^ femai»'^tll&t ^biit be^ 
gars. In^the, ifland Ceylcm,: the King ]M 
fole propriaxir of the knd j ttrid the J)e5^ 
pie are Itipindy indolent r^tkeir huts i^icfe 
jittan, without fsitty tbiftgl&tefe ftirnitu#e r 
their food n^^tn^t fhaf^roiS^' fpontan^*^ 
oully; and «hfeir c!overtiig^^is'*a pietfc'^bf 
coarfe cJoadiji wrapped Muftdi the^ddift 
The fettfemeat: qf ^thtdtMtfete>*feaMfl^ 
cpmpaiiy kt tiue Cape of Good Hbprdv 
pjx>fitable^t6 tlikm in theit comtnerbe'i^o^h: 
the ! Eaft Indi^ •» ' and it wouM' !be rhuch^ 
more profitable^ if they gaire proper ^flwa^ 
courageimQBtfto the tetiaaitssand poflfeQbffBT' 
ofj their landsl ' But theft poor people ^arg^ 
ruled with a* rod of iron : the 'product of • 
their land i^ extorted from them by thd^ 
company ^ati> la low a price,' as fcaroe toq 
afford -them commjan neccflaries. Avarice?,^ 
like many othw^ irregtulafr ^affions, 
ftrutflg it^ own> gratiftGi^tkih : were indu-^- 

ftry 
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ftry duly encouraged, the produdl of 
the ground would be in greater plenty^ 
and goods be afforded voluntarily at a 
lower price than they are at prefent ob- 
tained by violence. The Peruvians are a 
fad example of the effeds of tyranny ; be- 
ing reduced to a ftate of ftupid infenfibi- 
lity. No motive to adlion influences 
them ; neither riches, nor luxury, nor 
ambition : they are even indifferent about 
life. 7'he fingle pleafure they feel, is to 
get drunk, in order to forget their mifery. 
The provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, 
and Beffarabia, fituated between the 43d 
and 48th degrees of North latitude, are 
defended on three fides by the Nieftcr, the 
Black fea, and the Danube. The climate 
of that region, and the fertility of its foil, 
render it not inferior to any other country 
in Europe. Its paftures in particular are 
excellent, producing admirable horfes, 
with an incredible number of Iheep and 
horned cattle ; and corn, wine, oil, honey^ 
and w^x, were formerly produced there 
in great plenty. So populous was Wala- 
chia in particular a few centuries ago, 
that its Prince was able to raife an army 
of feveuty thoufand men. Yet, notwith- 
I (landing 
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ftanding 3,11 thefe advantagesy the ^retched 
ppKcy of Turkifli ^oyjerhment "has Ve- 
duced tj^iefe , jprovincps to oe ^alrhoft '^a ^ de- 
fart. ^ defpotic government ftifics in 'th*fe 
birth alj t|H^ bgsanties of natut*e, aiid rJfh- 
ders the fineft fpots of x)[i^ ^p^^c^^lly 
ftcrile witl> its.barreh ^louiitain^. When 
a patriotic kmg travels ibbut to Vifit^'is 
dominions, he is fecf i^M Niirith acclaiiia- 
tions of joy. ^ A defpbtib pHhce dares tiot 
hope for. fuch a reception: he is locki^'Uj^^ 
jn jbiis fer^tglio, ignorint'ef Vhat pafl^ 
pnd ^^dolently fuficr^ his 'pe<ipW ^^3- 
lagedv without even hearing ^'of their'^- 
rt;reflf&. , A defpgtic prinJCfe icc6Miig!y, 
whofe wapts are all fqpplied with- pr6fii- 
flop, ap.(i; who has not]iihg left hini 'to 
wifli for, or d^fire, carries on a riaofl: Icih- 
guid exift^qce, Rouffeau^fays well^ T6ut 
" Princ^.qni afpire au defpotifine/ alpiVe 
y\ a r hipfWjieur de mourir d' ennni^ ^ bins 

tous : lee royaumes dn mohde chertKez- 
" vou$ V hpinine le plus ennuye cju pdys ? 

:AUe;z, toiyours; diredement au iciuVe- 
" rain y fuptout s' il eft tres abfoIiL^ ^e-eft 

bie^rjL. la. peine de faire tant de mifefab'fes ! 
" ne fjji^droit-il / enniiyer ^ xLoHAtcs 
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At the fame time, defpotifm, tho' cal- 
culated to elevate the fovereign above the 
rules of juftice, and to make him the 
onl^ free perfon in his dominions, tends 
above all other governments to render him 
infecur^. He becomes odious by opprcf- 
fion ; and every hand would be railed a*^ 
gainft him, but for the reftraint of fear. 
A fituation fo ticklifh, lays him open to e- 
very bold fpirit, prompted by revenge to 
feek his ruin, or by ambition to ufurp his 
throne. In that refpedl, Rulfia and Turky 
are precifely fimilar : confpiracies againft 
the fovereign are equally frequent, and e- 
qually fuccefsful. The moment an ufurp- 
er feizes the palace, all proftrate themfelves 
before him, without enquiring about his 
title. In that manner was the prefent Em- 
prefs of Ruffia eftablifhed, notwithftand- 
ing a very unfavourable circumftance, 
that of dethroning her own hufband Pe- 
ter IlL No free fpirit regrets fuch events 
in a defpotic government : the only thing 
to be regretted is, that they concern the 
monarch only ; not the people, who re- 
main abjedl flaves as formerly. The pre- 
fent Emprefs, fenfible of her precarious fi- 
tuation, is intent to humanize her people, 

and 
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and to moderate the defpotifm. In that 
view, flie has publiftied a code of laws fit 
for a limited monarchy ; and exprefling 
great regard to the lives, liberties, and 
property, of her fubjedls. 

But a monarchy, with all the modera- 
tion that defpotifm can admit, is incon- 
fiftent with the liberty of the prefs. Poli- 
tical pamphlets, and even news-papers^ 
are no lefs ufeful for inftrudting the King, 
than for fecuring his fubjedts. In France^ 
the miniftry are deprived of that means of 
acquiring knowledge ; and are reduced to 
the neceflity of trufling to infinuating 
meUj who cunningly creep into favour, 
with a view to their own intereft. After 
the late peace 1763, a plan was concerted 
for eftablifliing a colony in Guiana ; and 
no fewer than twelve thoufand perfons 
v^ere landed there all at one time. But 
fo grofsly ignorant were that miniftry of 
the preparations necefTary for planting a 
colony in the torrid zone^ that contagious 
difeafes, occafioned by unwholefome food 
and want of accommodation, left not a 
fingle perfon alive. This could not have 
happened in England : every article of 
management would have been canvaflfed^ 
H h 2 and 
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aijd light would have broken in from e-^ 
very quarter. 

Government is eflential to a fociety of 
any extent j and both are equally the work 
of nature. With a view to government, 
nature has fitted a fmall proportion for 
being leaders, and a great proportion for 
being led. The form of government ac- 
cordingly that is the moft confonant to 
nature, is that which allots to each their 
proper ftation. Democracy is contradic- 
tory to nature, becaufe the whole people 
govern : defpotifm is not lefs fo, becaufe 
government refts in a fingle perfon. A 
republic or a limited monarchy is the beft 
form ; becaufe in thefe every man has an 
opportunity to a6l the part that nature de- 
fined him for, 

I have infilled upon the deplorable ef- 
fedls of defpotifm, longer perhaps than is 
nieceffary ; but I was fond of the oppor- 
tunity to juftify, or rather applaud, the 
fpirit of liberty fo eminent in. the inhabi- 
tants of Britain. 1 now proceed to com- 
pare different forms of government, with 
refpedl to various particulars ; beginning 
with patriotifm. Every form of govern- 
ment muft be good that infpires patrio- 
tifm ; 
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tifm ; and the beft form to invigorate that 
noble paflion, is a commoQwealth found- 
ed on rotation of power ; where it is the 
ftudy of thofe in office, to do good, and 
to merit approbation from their fellow- 
citizens. In the Swifs Cantons, the fala- 
ries of magiflxates and public officers, arc 
fcarce fufficient to defray their expences ; 
and thofe worthy perfons defire no other 
recompenfe, but to be efteemed and ho- 
noured A republic fo modelled, in- 
fpires virtues of every fort. The people 
of Switzerland feldom think of a writing 
to confirm a bargain : a law-fuit is fcarce 
known among them ; and many there are 

* No human work can be everlafting. The fe- 
vcnty-two bailiages of the extenfive canton of Bern, 
threaten ruin to the republic. Thefe lucrative of- 
ficeS| which the great council appropriates to its 
own members, occafion a conftant influx of riches 
into the capital. Patriotifm is obfcrved of late years 
to be on the decline among the citizens of Bern; 
and no wonder, confidering that luxury and felfifli- 
nefs are the never-failing oflfspring of opulence. 
When felfiihnefs becomes the ruling paflloa of that 
people, thofe in power will pilfer the public trea- 
fure, which is immenfe, and enrich themfelves with 
the fpoils of the republic. Confufion and anarchy 
muft enfue, and the ftate will fettle in a monarchy, 
or more probably in an odious democracy. 

who 
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who have never heard of an advocate nor 
of an attorney. Their doors are never 
Ihut but in winter. It is patriotifm that 
Montefquieu has in view, when he pro- 
nounces virtue to be the leading principle 
in a republic. He has reafon to term it 
fo, becaufe patriotifm is conne(5led with 
every focial virtue ; and when it vanifties, 
every virtue vaniflies with it Demo- 
cracy will never be recommended by any 
enlightened politician, as a good form of 
government ; were it for no other reafon 
but that patriotifm cannot long fubfift 
where the mob governs. In monarchy, 
the King is exalted fo high above his fub«* 

* Induftry and frugality may in fome meafure 
have the fame cffeft with patriotifm, where rkhes 
afe gained by labouri not by inheritance. Man- 
chefter is one of the greateft manufafturing villages 
rn England. Induftry there flourifhes, and with it 
frugality and honefty. It is remarkable, that its 
numerous inhabitantSi amounting to above 40,000, 
are governed by a magiftrate of no higher rank 
than a juftice-of-peace conftable 5 and by his autho- 
rity, fmall as it is, peace and good order are prefer- 
ved. The beft citizens are not unwilling to be con- 
ftables ; and fome are ambitious of the office. 
There are in England many other great manufaftu- 
ring villages that are governed pretty much in the 
fame manner. 

jeds, 
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jeds, that his miniftcrs are little better 
than fervants. Such condition is not 
friendly to patriotifm : it is as little friend- 
ly to ambition ; for minifters are ftill fer- 
*vants, however much raifed above other 
fubjedls. Wealth being the only remain- 
ing purfuit, promotes avarice to be their 
ruling paflion. Now if patriotifm be not 
found in minifters, who have power, far 
lefs in men who have no power ; and thus 
in monarchy, riches, are preferred before 
virtue, and every vitious offspring of ava- 
rice has free growth. The worft fort of 
monarchy is that which is eledlive ; be- 
caufe patriotifm can have no ftable footing 
in fuch a ftate. The degeneracy of the 
Poles is owing to an eledlive monarchy. 
Every neighbouring ftate being interefted 
in the elecSlion, money is the great engine 
that influences the choice. The eledors 
being tempted by every motive of intereft, 
lofe fight of the public, and endeavohr 
each of them to make the beft bargain he 
• can for his own advantage. This rea- 
foning is verified by the late war of the 
Ruflians in Poland. Baron de Manftein, 
in his memoirs of Ruflia, fays, that tho' 
^he Poles were a ioaatch for the Saxons, yet 

that 
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that feldam did three hundred Ruffians 
go a ftep out of their way to avoid three 
thoufand Pples. 

Without piercing to the foundation, one 
cad have tto jufk notion of the various^' 
£:>rins that government allumes in different 
ftates. Monarchy is of many different 
kinds, and fo is a republic. Rome and 
Carthage, the two great rival republics of 
ancient times, differed widely in their o- 
riginal conftitution. Much has been faid 
of thefe republks by hiftorians and politi- 
cal writef s. Theft is one point of Gom- 
parifon, that will fet in a clear light the 
difference of their conftitutions with re- 
fpedl to peace and war. Carthage, ad- 
vantageoufly fituated for commerce, be- 
came a great and flourifliing trading town. 
The Carthaginians having no objedl but 
riches, admitted none into a participation 
of their privileges. War was againft their 
genius : but they made war in order to 
load their new fubjedls with taxes. Rome, 
on the contrary, was ill fituated for com- 
merce : its inhabitants were from the be- 
ginning employed in war, either defenfive 
or offenfive. Their great objed accor- 
dingly was power; to which end, , they 
2 were 
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were always difpofed to adopt as citizens 
the beft of thofe they conquered. Thus 
Rome became a city of warriors^ Car- 
thage of merchants. The fubjedls of the 
latter were always ripe for a revqlt, while 
the fubjecfls of the former were always 
faithful. Between two fuch ftates, there 
could be no equality in war ; and had the 
Carthaginians beeu as Ikilful in polities 
as they were in commerce, they would 
have avoided, with the ftridleft circum* 
fpcdlion, every occafion of difference with 
the Romans. Rome employed its own ci- 
tizens in war : Carthage had none to em- 
ploy but mercenaries. In an offenfive 
war, the objecl of the latter was riches ; 
that of the former was power and glory, 
motives much fuperior, and more ani- 
mating. In a defenfive war, the differ- 
ence is infinite between mercenaries, who 
have no intereft but to receive pay, and 
citizens, who fight for their country, and 
for their wives and children. What then 
are we tq think of Hannibal, who car- 
ried on war againft the Romans with an 
army of mercenaries, was fuccefsful in e- 
very engagement, and pulhed them to the, 
very brink of ruin ? He certainly was the 
Vol. II. I i greateft 
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"greateft General the world ever faw. If 
any one is to be excepted, it is the prefent 
King of Pruflia *. 

I next compare different forms of go- 
yernment, with refpe(5l to the influence of 
opulence. Riches, which joined with am* 
bition produce bold attempts for power, 
are however npt dangerous in monarchy, 
^vhere the fovereign is fo far fuperior, as 
to humble to the duft the moft afpiring of 
his fubjedls. But riches joined with am- 
bition are dangerous in a republic : am- 
bition will fuggeft: the poflibility of fow- 
ing diflenfion among the leaders : riches 
will make the attempt fuccefsfiil j and 
then adieu to the republic. Wealth, ac- 
cumulated by commerce in Carthage and 
in Athens, extinguiflied patriotifm, and 
rendered their democracies unjuft, violent, 

* The following charafter of Hannibal k drawn 
by Titus Livius. Has tanias viri virtutes ingcntia 

vitia xquabant, inhumana crudelit^s, peiiidia 
^« plufquam Punica, nihil vcri, nihil fanfti, nullus 

Dcum metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla reli- 
" gio." This betrays the cloven foot of grofs pre- 
judice. A man of fuch a character could never ^oir 
fo many years, without a linglc mutiny,' have kcpc 
^)u foot a mercenary army ccmjpofcJ of different na- 

and 
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and tyrannical. It had another bad effedl j 
which was, to make them ambitious of 
conqueft. The fage Plutarch charges The- 
miftocles with the ruin of Athens. " That 
" great nian/' fays he, infpired his 
" countrymen with define of naval power. 
" That power produced extenfive com- 
" merce, and confequently riches : riches 
" again, befide luxury, infpired the Athe- 
" nians with a high opinion of their 
" power, and made them raftily engage in 
*^ every quarrel among their neighbours.'* 
Supprefs the names, and one will believe 
it to be a cenfure on the condudl of Britain. 
Succefsful commerce prompted the Car- 
thaginians, againft their natural intereft, 
to make war for gain. Had they been 
fuccefsful againft the Romans, both na- 
tions muft have fallen a facrifice to the 
ambition of Hannibal : what Carthagi- 
nian durft have oppofed that glorious con- 
queror, returning with a yidlorioiis army, 
devoted to his will ? That event was long 
dreaded by Hanno and the wifer part of 
the Carthaginian fenate ; and hence theii^ 
fcanty fupplies to Hannibal. But what is 
only a fuppofition with refpedt to Car- 
tfhage, proved to be the flvte of Rome. In- 
1x2 equality 
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equality of rank, opulence, and luxury, 
relaxed every principle of the common- 
wealth, particularly rotation of power, 
which ought to have been their palladium. 
Conquert at a diftance led them unwarily, 
in fome inftances, to fufpend that funda- 
mental law ; of which Caefar availed him- 
fclf in his Gallic war, by debauching from 
their duty the beft difciplined army of the 
republic : and it was that army, under a 
leader little inferior to Hannibal, which 
determined the fate of Rome. 

A ftate with a fmall territory, fuch as^ 
Hamburgh or Holland, may fubfift long 
as a commonwealth, without much hazard 
from the opulence of individuals. But an 
extenfive territory in the hands of a few 
opulent proprietors, is dangerous in a 
commonwealth ; becaufe of their influence 
over numbers who depend on them for 
bread. The ifland of Britain is too large 
for a commonwealth. This did not efcape 
a profound political writer {a\ who is an 
honour to his country ; and to remedy the 
evil, he propofes an Agrarian law. But 
fondnefs for a fyftem of his own invention, 
made him overlook a defedl in it, that 

{a) Harrington. 

would 
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would not fhave efcaped him had it been 
the invention of another ; which is, that 
accumulation of land can nevei* be pre- 
vented by an Agtarian law : a truft-decd 
is a ready fcreen for covering accumula- 
tion beyond law : and dark tranfadlions 
are carried on without end ; fimilar to 
what is praAifed, moft difhoneftly, by 
thofe who eledl and are eledled members 
of parliament. When fuch comes to be 
the condition of land-property, an Agra- 
rian law will be ripe for diffblution. 

In early times, greater variety of cha* 
radler is feen than at prefent ; among fo- 
vereigns efpecially, who are not taught to 
govern their paflions. Perufing the hifto- 
ry of Spain in particular, one is ftruck 
with an amazing variety of character in 
the Moorifh Kings. In fome of them, 
outrageous cruelty ; in others, mildnefs 
and affedlion for their people : in fome, 
unbounded ambition furmounting every 
obftacle of juftice and humanity ; in o- 
thers, ftridl attention to commerce and to 
every moral virtue ; fome heaping up 
treafure ; fome fquandering all upon vo- 
luptuoufnefs ; fome cultivating peace ; 
fome fond of war. During the nonage of 

fociety. 
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Ibciety, men exert their natural bias with- 
out referve : in the progrefs of fociety, 
they are taught to moderate their turbu- 
lent paflions at laft mild and courtly be- 
haviour, produced by education and imi- 
tation, give an air to men of figure as if 
they tvere all copies from one original ; 
which is peculiarly the cafe in France. 
The mildnefs of external behaviour, muft 
have a confiderable influence on the in- 
ternal part ; for nothing tends more to 
foften or to fupprefs a paflion, than never 
to give it vent : for which reafon, abfo- 
lute monarchy in France is far from being 
fp dreadful as it was formerly : it is at 
prefent far from being violent or fangui- 
nary ; the manners of the people having 
the fame influence there, that laws have 
in a free country. The King, delicate 
with refpe(3: to his condudl: and dreading 
the cenfure of the world, is guilty of few 
excefles ; and the people, tame and fub- 
mifSve, are eafily kept in order. To be 
difcharged the court for any mifdemenour, 
or to be relegated to his country-feat, is 
to a gentleman of rank more terrible than 
a capital puniflimcnt. 

We finiOi this flicrt eflay with a compa- 

rifon 
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rifon of different governments as to the 
execution of laws. Laws relative to pro- 
perty and pecuniary intereft, are every 
where preferved in vigour, becaufe the 
violation of them hurts many. Laws re- 
fpedling the public, are kept alive in a 
monarchical goverriment j becaufe the 
King, to whom execution of law is in- 
truded, feldom benefits by their tranf^ 
greflion. For a fteady execution of fuch 
laws, a democracy has nothing to rely on 
but patriotifm ; and when that fubfides, 
fuch laws fall afleep. The reafon is, that 
the powers both of legiflation and execu- 
tion center in the people ; and a multi- 
tude, frequently no better than a mob, 
will never with conftancy diredl execution 
againft themfelves. 
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Progrefs of States from fmall to great ^ and 



Hen tribes, originally ; fmall, fpfead 



w y wider and wider by population till 
they become neighbours, the flighteft dif- 
ferences enflame mutual averfion, and in- 
ftigate hoftilities that never end. Weak 
tribes unite for defence againft the power- 
ful, and become infenfibly one people : o- 
ther tribes are fwallow'd up by conqueft. 
And thus ftates become more and more 
extenfive, till they be confined by natural 
boundaries of feas or mountains. Spain 
originally contained many fmall ftates, 
which were all brought under the Roman, 
yoke. In later times, it was again pofTefP- 
ed by many ftates, Chriftian and Maho- 
metan, continually at war, till by con- 
queft they were united in one great king- 
dom. Portugal ftill maintains its inde- 
pendency, a blefling it owes to the weak- 
ncfs of Spain, not to advantage of fitua- 
I tion* 



fro77i great to fmalL 
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tion. The fmall ftates of Italy were fub- 
dued by the Romans ; and thofe of Greece 
• by Philip of Macedon, and his fon Alex- 
ander. Scotland efcaped narrowly the 
fangs of Edward L of England ; and 
would at laft have been conquered by its 
more potent neighbour, had not conqueft 
been prevented by a federal union. 

But at that rate, have we not rcafon to 
dread the union of all nations under one 
univcrfal monarch ? There are feveral cau- 
fts that for ever will prevent a calamity fb 
dreadful. The local fituation of fome 
countries, defended by ftrong natural bar- 
riers, is one of thefe. Britain is defended 
by the fea ; and fo is Spain, except where 
divided from France by the Pyrenean 
mountains. Europe in general, by many 
barriers of feas, rivers, and mountains, is 
fitted for ftates of moderate extent : not fo 
Afia, which being divided by nature into 
very large portions, is prepared for exten- 
five monarchies *. Ruffia is the only ex- 
ception 

* En Afie on a toujours vu de grands empires ; 
cn Europe ils n'ont jamais pu fubfifter Cert que 
TAfie que nous connoiffons a dc plus grandes plai- 
nes : clle eft coupee cn plus grands naorceaux par les 

YoLt IL K k montagne» 
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ception in Europe ; a weak kingdom by 
fituation, tho' rendered formidable by the 
extraordinary talents of one man, and of 
more women than one. 

A fecond caufe is the weaknefs of a great 
ftate. The ftrength of a ftate doth not 
increafe with its bulk, more than that of 
a man. An overgrown empire, far from 
being formidable to its neighbours, falls 
to pieces by its weight and unwieldinefs. 
Its frontiers are not eafily guarded : wit- 
pefs France, which is much weakened by 
that circumftance, tho' its greater part is 
l)ounded by the fea. Patriotifm vanifhes 
iji a great monarchy : the provinces have 
^o mutual connexion : and the diflant 

montagnes et Ics mers ; et comme elle eft plus au 
midi, les fourccs y font plus aifement taries, Ics 
montagnes y font moins couvertes 4es nieges, et les 
fleuves, moins groflis, y forment des moindres bar- 
riers- VE/prit des Lgix, liv. 17. 6. — [/n Englijb 
thus : In Afia there have always been great em- 
pires : fuch could never fubfift in Europe. The 
" reafon is, that in Afia there are larger plains, and 
it is cut by mountains and feas into more exten- 
five divifions : as it lies more to the fouth, its 
fprings are more eafily dried up, the mountains 
^? are Icfs covered with fnow, and the rivers prq- 
portion^lly fm^ller form lefs confiderable bar- 
^« riers."] 

provinces, 
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provinces, which muft be governed by 
bafhaws, are always ripe for a revolt. To 
fecure Nicomedia, which had frequently 
fuffered by fire, Pliny fuggefted to the 
Emperor Trajan, a fire-company of one 
hundred and fifty men. So infirm at that 
period was the Roman empire, that Tra- 
jan durft not put the project in execution, 
fearing difturbances even from that fmall 
body. 

The chief caufe is the luxury and effe- 
minacy of a great monarchy, which leave 
no appetite for war, either in the fovereiga 
or in his fubjedls. Great inequality of 
rank in an extenfive kingdom, occafioned 
by a conftant flow of riches into the capi- 
tal, introduces Ihow, expenfive livings 
luxury, and fenfuality. Riches, by afford- 
ing gratification to every fenfual appetite, 
become an idol to which all men bow the 
knee ; and when riches are worfliipped as 
a pailport to power as well as to pleafiircj 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate every 
virtue, and fofter every vice. In fuch dif- 
folution of manners, contradidlions afe 
reconciled : avarice and meannefs unite 
with vanity ; diflimulation and cunning, 
with fplendor. Where fubgeds are fo cor-*' 
K k 2 rupted, 
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rupted, what will the prince be, who is 
not taught to moderate his paffions, who 
meafures juftice by appetite, and who is 
debilitated by corporeal pleafures ? Such a 
prince never thinks of heading his own 
troops, nor of extending his dominions. 
Moftazen, the laft Califf of Bagdat, is a 
confpicuous inftance of the degeneracy de- 
fcribed. His kingdom being invaded by 
the Tartars in the year 1258, he fliut him- 
felf up in his feraglio with his debauched 
companions, as in profound peace ; and, 
ftupified with floth and voluptuoufnefs, 
was the only perfon who appeared carelefs 
about the fate of his empire, A King of 
Perfia, being informed that the Turks had 
made themfelves mafters of his beft pro- 
vinces, anfwered, that he was indifferent 
about their fuccefs, provided they would 
not difturb him in his city of Ifpahan. 
Hoatfang, the laft Chinefe Emperor of 
the Chinefe race, hid himfelf in his pa- 
lace, while the Tartars were wrefting from 
him his northern provinces, and Liftching, 
a rebel mandarine, was wrefting from him 
the remainder. The Emprefs ftrangled 
herfelf in her apartment j and the Empe- 
ror^ making a laft effort, followed her ex- 
ample. 
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ample. The ninth Chinefe Emperor of 
the blood of Genhizcan, addifted to wo- 
men and priefts, was defpifed by his 
people. A perfon without a name, who 
had been a fervant in a convent of Bonzes, 
putting himfelf at the head of fome rob- 
bers, dethroned the monarch, and cxtin- 
guifhed the royal family. 

The Tonquinefe, after a long fubjedlioh 
to the Emperor of China, regained their 
independence, and were governed by kings 
of their own nation. Thefe princes ha- 
ving by long peace become indolent, luxu- 
rious, and effeminate, abandoned the go- 
vernment to their minifters. The governor 
of Cochinchina, being at a great diftance 
from the capital, revolted firft, and that 
country became a feparate kindom. The 
governor of Tonquin, in which province 
the King refided, nfurped the fovereignty : 
but refpedling the royal family, he only 
locked up the King in his palace ; leaving 
to the King's dependents the name of 
Bova^ or King, with fome flxadow of roy- 
alty. The ufurper and his fucceflbrs con- 
tent themfelves with the title of ChovOy or 
Generaliffimo J which fatisfies the people, 
who pierce no deeper than what eyefight 

difcovers. 
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difcovers. A revolution of the fame kind 
happened in Japan. Similar caufes pro- 
duce fimilar eflFeds. The luxurious and 
indolent fucceffors of Charlemagne in the 
kingdom of France, trufting their power 
and authority with the mairs of their pa- 
laCe, were never feen in public, and were 
feldom heard of. The great power of 
thefe officers, inflamed them with an ap- 
petite for more. Pepin and his fucceflbrs 
were for a long time kings de faHo^ leaving 
to the rightful fovereign nothing but the 
empty name. Charles Martel reigned for 
fome time without even naming a king. 
And at laft Pepin the younger, ann. 751, 
throwing oflF the maik, ordered himfelf to 
be proclaimed King of France. 

Bufbequius, who wrote in the days of 
Philip II. of Spain, has the following ob- 
fervation. " Comparing the Turkilh fol- 
" diers with ours, I can prognofticate no- 
" thing good to Chriftendom. On their 
" fide, a mighty empire, great armies, 
" experience in war, a long feries of vic- 
" tories, a veteran foldiery, concord, or- 
" der, difcipline, frugality, vigilance, and 
patience of labour. On our fide, pu- 
blic want, private luxury, contempt of 

" difcipline, 
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" difcipline, impatience of labour, drank- 
" ennefs, and gluttony. Can any one 
doubt what the event will be ? For 
" preventing ruin, we have nothing to 
" depend on but the Perfians." How 
plaufible is this reafbning ; and yet how 
falfe the prognoftic ! At that early time, 
the fcience of politics was but in its in- 
fancy in Europe. Buft>equius did not dif^ 
cover, nor did any other man difcover, a feed 
of corruption in the Turkifli government 
that in time ripened to its ruin ; and that 
is wealth and luxury in a defpotic mo- 
narchy. The monarch is funk in volup- 
tuoufnefs : licentioufnefs creeps in among 
the fbldiery, and the government becomes 
entirely military. This progrefs is far ad- 
vanced among the Turks ; and their 
troops at prefent make no figure but by 
numbers. Our troops on the contrary, 
from perpetual wars among Chriftian 
Princes, have acquired the perfection of 
difcipline. 

Montefquieu, difcourfing of luxury in 
great empires, and effeminacy in the mo- 
narchs, defcribes the danger of revolu- 
tions, from ambitious men bred to war, 
in the following word§. " En effet il e-r 

toit 
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toit naturcl que des Empereurs nourris 
" dans les fatigues de la guerre, qui par- 

venoient k faire defcendre du trone une 
" famille noyee dans les delices, confer- 

yaffent la vertu qu'ils avoient eprouv6e 

fi utile, et craigniffent les voluptes qu'ils 
" avoient vue fi funeftes. Mais apres ces 
" trois ou quatre premiers princes, la 

corruption, le luxe, Y oifivete, les deli- 

ces, s' emparent des fuccefleurs ; ils 
" s' enferment dans le palais^ leur efprit 
" s'affoiblit, leur vie s'accourcit, la fa- 
" mille decline ; les grands s' elevent, les 
" eunuques s' acreditent, on ne met fur 
" le trone que des enfans ; le palais devi- 
" ent ennemi de Y empire, un peuple oi- 
*^ fif qui r habite ruine celui qui travaille ; 

I'Empereur eft tue ou deftruit par un 
" ufurpateur, qui fonde une famille, dont 

le troifieme ou quatrieme fuccefleur va 
" dans le meme palais fe renfermer en- 
" core * {a)r 

Little 

(a) L' efprit des Loix, liv. 7. chap. 7. 

* " It was indeed natural, that emperors, train- 
*^ ed up to all the fatigues of war, who had effeft- 
** ed the dethronement of a family immerfed in 

fenfual pleafures, fhould adhere to that virtue of 
2 ** which 
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Little reafon then have we to apprehend 
the coalition of all nations into an univer- 
fal monarchy. We fee indeed in the hi- 
ftpry of mankind, frequent inftances of the 
progrefs of nations from fmall to great ; 
but we fee alfo inftances no lefs frequent, 
of extenfive monarchies being fplit into 
many fmall ftates. Such is the courfe of 
human affairs : ftates are feldom ftation- 
ary ; but, like the fun, are either advan- 
cing to their meridian, or falling down 
gradually till they fink into obfcurity. 
An empire fubjeded to effeminate princes, 

which they had experienced the utility, and dread 
that voluptuoufnefs whofe fatal e£Fedls they had 
<^ feen. But after a fuccelEon of three or four fuck 
«* princes, corruption, luxury, and indolence, ap- 
pear again in their fucccflbrs : they Ihut them- 
felves up in their palace, their foul is enervated, 
their life is fhortened, and the'ir family declines : 
*^ the grandees acquire power, the eunuchs gaia 
credit, and children a^-e fct on the throne ; the 
palace is at variance with the empire, the indo- 
lent ftatefmen ruin the induftrlous people. "I he 
Emperor is affaflinated, or depofcd by an ufurper, 
who founds a new race of monarchs, of which 
the third or fourth. in fucceilion, finking again 
into indolence, purfucs the fame courfe of ruin, 
and lays the foundiilon of a new chwUif^c.** 
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and devbid of patriotilm, cannot long 
fublift entire. The fate of all, with very 
few exceptions, has been the fame. The 
governors of provinces, lofing all regard 
for a voluptuous and effeminate monarch, 
take courage, fet up for themfelves, and 
affiime regal authority, each in his own 
provinge. The puiffant Affyrian monar- 
chy, one of the earlieft we read of in hi- 
ftory, after having been long a terror to 
its neighbours, was difmembered by the 
governors of Media and of Babylon, who 
detached thelb extenfive provinces from 
the monarchy. Mahomet and his imme- 
diate fucgeffors eredted a great empire, of 
which Bagda; became the capital. The 
later Califfs of that race, poifoned with 
fenfual pleafure, loft aU vigour of mind, 
and funk down into floth and effeminacy. 
The governors of the diftant provinces, 
were the firft who ventured to declare 
themfelves independent, Their fyccefs in- 
vited other governors, who ftripped the 
Califf of his remaining provinces, leaving 
Jiim nothing but the city of Bagdat ; and 
of that he was deprived by the Tartar^, 
who put an end to that once illuftrious 
r^onarchy. The fa^ne would have been 
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the fate of the Perfian empire, had it not 
been fubdued by Alexander of Macedon* 
But after his death it fubmitted to the or- 
dinary fate: his generals affumed regal 
power, each of them in the province he 
governed* Had not the Roman empire 
been difmembered by the barbarians, it 
would have been difinembered by the go- 
vernors of its provinces. The weaknefs 
of Charlemagne's fucceflbrs, • hatched in 
France and in Germany an endlefs . num- 
ber of petty fovereigns. About the time 
. that a paflage to the Eaft Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, the 
great peninfula beyond the Ganges was 
comprehended under the powerful empire 
of Bifnagar* Its firft monarchs had efta- 
blifhed themfelves by valour and military 
knowledge. In war, they headed their 
troops : in peace, they diredled their mi- 
nifters, vifited their dominions^ and were 
punctual in rendering juftice to high and 
low. The people carried on an extenfi ve and 
lucrative commerce, which brought a re- 
venue to the Emperor that enabled him to 
maintain a ftanding army of 100,600 foot, 
30,000 horfe, and 700 elephants. But pro- 
fperity and opulence ruined all. The Em- 
L 1 2 pcrors, 
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pcrors, polfoned with pride and voluptu- 
oiifnefs, were now contented with fwelling 
titles, inftead of fblid fame. King of kingSy 
and Husband of a thoufand ivives^ were at the 
head of a long catalogue of fuch pompous^ 
but empty epithets. Corrupted by flat- 
tery, they afledled divine honours, and 
appeared rarely in public ; leaving the 
care of their dominions to their minifters^ 
and to the governors of their provinces. 
At the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
neighbouring princes encroached on all 
* fides. In the 1565, Bifnagar the capital 
was taken and fackcd by four Moorifh 
kings. The governors of the provinces 
declared themfelves independent ; and out 
of that great empire, fprung the king- 
doms of Golconda, Vifapour, and feve- 
ral others. The empire of Hindoftan,. 
once widely eiaendcd, is now reduced to 
a very fm^U kingdom, under a prince who 
no longer is intitled to be defigned the 
Great Mogul ; the governors of his pro- 
vinces having, as ulual, declared them- 
felves independent. 

Our North American colonics are in a 
profperous condition, increaling rapidly 
in population, and in opulence. The co- 

lonifts 
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lonifts have the fpirit of a free people, and 
are enflamed with patriotifm. Their po- 
pulation will equal that of Britain and 
Ireland in lefs than a century ; and they 
will then be a match for the mother-coun- 
try, if they chufe to be independent : e- 
very advantage will be on their fide, as the 
attack muft be by fea from a very great 
diftance. Being thus delivered from a fo- 
reign yoke, their firft care will be the 
choice of a proper government ; and it is 
not difficult to forefee what government 
will be chofen. A people animated with 
the new bleffings of liberty and independ- 
ence, will not incline to a kingly govern- 
ment. The Swifs cantons joined in a fe- 
deral union, for protedlion againft the po- 
tent houfe of Auftria ; and the Dutch em- 
braced the like union, for protedlion a- 
gainft the more potent king of Spain. But 
our colonies will never join in fuch a u- 
nion ; becaufe they have no potent neigh- 
bour, and becaufe they have an averfion 
to each other. We may pronounce with 
affurance, that each colony will chufe for 
itfelf a republican government. And their 
prefent conftitution prepares them for it : 

they 
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they have a fenate ; and they have an a{^ 
fembly reprefenting the people. No change 
will be neceflary, but to drop the gover- 
nor who reprefents the King of Britain. 
And thus a part of a great ftate v^ill be 
converted into many ixnall dates. 



SKETCH 



SKETCH V. 
Great and Small States compared. 

Eighbours, according to the common 



faying, muft be fweet friends or bit- 
ter enemies : patriotifm is vigorous in 
Ihiall ftates ; and hatred to neighbouring ^ 
ftates, no lefs fo : both vanifh in a great 
monarchy. 

Like a maximum in mathematics, emu- 
lation has the fineft play within certain 
bounds : it languiflicth where its objects 
are too many, or too few. Hence it is, 
that the moft heroic actions are perform- 
ed in a ftate of moderate extent : appetite 
for applaufe, or fame, may fubfift in a 
great monarchy ; but by that appetite, 
without the fupport of emulation, heroic 
adlions are feldom atchieved. . 

Small ftates, however corrupted, are 
not liable to defpotifm : the people being 
clofe to the feat of government, and accu- 
ftomed to fee their governors daily, talk 
famiiia.rly of their errors, and publifli 




them 
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them every where. On Spain, which for- 
merly confided of many fmall ftates, a 
profound writer {a) makes the following 
obfervation. The petty monarch was 
but little elevated above his nobles : ha- 
" ving little power, he could not com- 
" mand much refpedl ; nor could his no- 
bles look up to him with that reverence 
which is felt in approaching great mo- 
" narchs." Another thing is equally 
weighty againft defpotifm in a fmall ftate: 
'the army cannot eafily be feparated from 
the people ; and fpr that reafon, is very 
little dangerous. The Roman pretorian 
bands were billeted in the towns near 
Rome; and three cohorts only were em- 
ployed in guarding that city. Sejanus, 
prefe(5l of thefe bauds under Tiberius, 
lodged the three cohorts in a Ipacious bar- 
rack within the city, in order to gain more 
authority over them, and to wean them 
from familiarity with the people. Taci- 
tus, in the 4th book of his Annals, relates 
the ftory in the following words* " Vim 
" pr2::feclur^ modicam antca, intcndit, 
ciifperfas per urbem cohortes una in ca- 
ftra conducendo ; ut fimul imperia ac- 

(» Dr Robertroa. 

X " cipcrcat, 
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" ciperent, numeroque et robore, et vifu^ 
^' inter fe, fiducia ipfis, in cxteros metus> 
" crearetur 

What is faid above, fuggefts the caufe 
of a curious fa6l recorded in ancient hi- 
ftory, That of many attempts to ufurp the 
" fovereignty of different Greek republics, 
" very few fucceeded ; and that no ufur- 
" pation of that kind was lafting." Every 
circumftance differs in an extenfive ftate : 
the people, at a diflance from the throne 
and having profound veneration for the 
fovereign, confider themfelves, not as 
members of a body-politic, but as fubjedls 
merely, bound implicitly to obey : by 
which impreflion they are prepared be-^ 
forehand for defpotifm. Other reafons 
concur : the fubjedls of a great Hate are 
dazzled with the fplendor of their mo- 
narch J and as their union is prevented by 

* He extended the power of the prefefture, 
by collefting into one camp thofe pretdrian co- 
horts which were formerly difperfed all over the 
city; that thus, being united, they might be 
more influenced by his orders, and while their 
confidence in their power was increafed by the 
conftant view of their own numbers and flrengrhj^ 

«^ they might at the fenie time ftrike a great terror 

*^ in others.'* 
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diftance, the monarch can fafely employ 
a part of his fubjecfls againft the reft, or a 
ftanding army againft all. 

A great ftate poffeffes one eminent ad- 
vantage, viz. ability to execute magnifi- 
cent works. The hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, the pyramids of Kgypt, and its 
lake Meris, are illuftrious examples. The 
city of Heliopolis in Syria, named Balbek 
by the Turks, is a pregnant inftance of 
the power and opulence of the Roman. em- 
pire. Even in the ruins of that city, there 
are remains of great magnificence and ex- 
quifite tafte. If the imperial palace, or 
the temple of the Sun, to mention no o- 
ther building, were the work of any Eu- 
ropean prince exifting at prefent, it would 
make a capital figure in the annals of his 
reign. And yet io little was the eclat of 
tl-iele works even at the time of execution, 
that there is not a hint of them in any hi- 
ftorian. The beneficence of fome great 
monarchs is worthy of ftill greater praife. 
In the principal roads of Japan, hot baths 
arc creeled at proper diftances with other 
convenicncies, for the ufe of travellers. 
Tiie beneficence of the Chinefe government 
to thofe who fufFcr Ihipwreck, gives a more 

advantageous 
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advantageous impreffion of that mo-^ 
narchy, than all that is painfully collecSled 
by Du Halde. To verify the obfervation^ 
1 gladly lay hold of the following incident. 
In the year 1728^ the Ihip Prince George 
took her departure from Calcutta in Ben- 
gal for Canton in China^ with a cargo 
L. 60,000 value. A violent ftorm drove 
her afliore at a place named Timpau^ a 
great way weft from Canton. Not above 
half the crew could make the ftiore, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, and not 
doubting of being maflacred by the na- 
tives. How amazed were they to be treat- 
ed with remarkable humanity ! A man- 
darin appeared, who not only provided 
for them vidluals in plenty, but alfo men 
Ikilled in diving to aflift them in fifhing 
the wreck. What follows is in the words 
bf my author, Alexander Wedderburn of 
St Germains, a gentleman of known worth 
and veracity, who bore office in the fhip^ 
" In a few days we recovered L. 5000 in 
bullion, and afterward L. 1 0,000 more* 
" Before we fet forv^ard to Canton, the 
mandarin our benefadlor took an exadt 
account of our money, with the names 
^* of the men, furnifhed us with an ef- 
M m 3; " cort 
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cort to condudl us through his diftricS, 
and configned us dead or .alive to one 
Suqua 'at Canton, a Chinefe merchant 
well known to the Englifh there. In 
" every one of our refting-places, vidluab 
were brought to us by the villagers in 
plenty, and with ^reat cordiality* la 
" this manner we paffed from one diftriifl 
to another, without having occalion to 
" lay out a fingle farthing, till we reached 
Canton, which we did in nine days, 
travelling fometimes by land, and fome- 
times by water. Our cafe had been 
•* reprefented to the court at Pekin, from 
" whence brders came to diftribute a- 
^ mongft us a fum of money ; which was 
" done by the Chuntuck, Hoppo, and o- 
ther officers, civil and military, aflem- 
bled in great ftate. After a fliort fpeech, 
" expreffing regret for our calamity, with 
" an eulogium on the humane and generous 
difpofition of their mafter ; to each of 
us was prefented the Emperor's bounty, 
in a yellow bag on which was infcribed 
the nature of the gift. The firft fuper- 
" cargo received 450 tales in filver, the 
" fecond 350, myfelf 250, the mate 75, 
" and each common feaman 15; the whole 

amounting; 
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amounting to about 2000 tales, or 
" L. 800. This is an example worthy i- 
" ,mitation, even where Chriftianity is 
" profefled ; tho' its tenets are often, on 
" like occafions, fcandaloufly perverted." 
So far my author : and I add, that this 
bounty was undoubtedly eftabliflied by 
law ; for it has not the appearance of an 
occafional or fingular adl of benevolence. 
If fo, China is the only country in the 
world, where charity to ftrangers in di- 
ftrefs is a branch of public police. . 

Another advantage of a great ftate I 
mention with peculiar pleafure, becaufe 
all who afpire to be eminent in literature, 
are iuterefted in it. A fmall kingdom, 
like Denmark, like Sweden, like Portugal, 
cannot naturally be productive of good 
writers ; becaufe where there are few 
readers, there is no fuflEicient incitement to 
exert literary talents : a claffical work pro- 
duced at prefent in the Celtic tongue, 
would fall little fliort of a miracle. France 
is eminent above all other nations for the 
encouragement it affords to good writers : 
it is a populous country : it is the chief 
feat of tafte, arts, and fciences ; and its 
language has become univerfal in Europe, 

being 
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^eing the court-language every where : 
.why then fhould not French writers carry 
the palm ? But let not the Britifli de- 
ipoiid ; for doth not a glorious profpedl 
lie before them ? The demand for Englifli 
books in America is cpnfiderable ; and is 
increafing daily. Population goes on vi- 
goroufly : the number of Britifh already 
fettled upon the river Ohio approach to 
J 0,000; and the delicious country from 
that river down to the mouth of the Mif- 
fillippi, will be filled with people whofe 
native tongue is Englifli. So fine a cli- 
mate and fo rich a foil will be produdlive 
of readers in plenty. Such a profpedl 
ought to roufe our ambition ; and our 
ambition will be highly laudable, if re- 
jedling local diftindlions, we afpire to ri- 
val the French writers in real merit. 

But the foregoing advantages of a great 
ftate, however illuftrious, are fadly over- 
balanced by manifold difadvantages. The 
firft is, the corruption of its kings, which, 
in a different view, is mentioned in the 
fketch immediately preceding, A fecond 
is, that great monarchs, being highly ele- 
vated above their fubjedls, are acquainted 
with none but their miniflers. And ml" 
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nifters, who in a defpotic government are 
fubjedl to no controul but that of their 
matter, commonly prefer their own inte- 
reft, without regard to his honour. Soly- 
man Emperor of the Turks, tho' accom- 
plifhed above any of hii predeceflbrs, could 
not efcape the artifices of his wife Roxala-^ 
na, and of his Vifir Ruftan. They poi- 
foned his ears with repeated calumnies a- 
gainft his eldeft fon Muftapha, a young 
prince of great hopes. They were not in 
hazard of detedlion, becaufe no perfon had 
accefs to the Emperor but by their means. 
And the concluding fcene, was an order 
from the Emperor to put his fon to 
death {a). If a great monarch lie- thus o- 
pen in his own palace to the artifices of his 
minifters, his authority, we may be cer- 
tain, will be very flight over the governors 
of his diftant provinces. Their power is 
precarious ; and they opprefs the people 
without intermiflion, in order to amafs 
wealth : the complaints of the people are 
difregarded ; for they never reach the 
throne. The Spanifli governors of the 
Philippine iflands, afford a deplorable in- 

(a\ See Dr Robertfon's kifiory of Charles V. where 
this incident is related v^ith uncommon fpirit. 

fiance 
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fiance of this obfervation. The heat of 
the climate promotes luxury ; and luxury 
prompts avari:e, which rages without con- 
troul, the diftance of the capital removing 
all fear of detedlion. Arbitrary taxes are 
impofed on the people, and exceflive duties 
on goods imported ; which are rigoroufly 
exadled, becaufe they are converted by the 
governor to his own ufe. An arbitrarjr 
eftimate is made of what every field may 
produce ; and the hufbandman is feverely 
punifhed if he fail to deliver the appointed 
quantity, whether his land has produced 
it or not. Many thoufands have aban- 
ddned their native country ; and the few 
miferable wretches who remain, have ta-^ 
ken refuge among inacceffible mountains. 

Third, The corruption of a court 
fpreads through every member of the 
ftate. In an extenfive kingdom that haa 
no rival, the fubjeds, having no occafion 
to exert themfelves in defence of their 
country, lofe their manhood, and turn 
cowards. At the fame time, great ine- 
quality of rank and fortune engender lu- 
3^ury, felfifhnefs, and fenfuality The 

fine 



The following palTage is from a late Ruflian 

writer- 
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fine arts, it is true, gain ground, manu- 
fadlures are perfeded, and courtly man- 
ners prevail : but every manly , virtue is 
gone ; and not a foul to be found, who 
will venture his life to fave his country. 
That difeafe is fpreading in Britain ; and 
the only circumflance that guards France 
from equal pufillanimity, is an eftablifhed 
mode, that eyery gentleman muft ferve 
fome campaigns in the army. 

Fourth, An extenfive monarchy is liable 
to internal convulfions or revolutions, oc- 
^ cafioned commonly either by a ftanding 
army, or by the governors of diflant pro- 
vinces. With refpedl to the former, the 

writer. It is a truth founded on experience, that 
commerce poliQies manners : but it is alfo a truth, 
that commerce, by exciting luxury, corrupts 
manners. With the increafe of foreign falhions 

*^ and foreign commerce in Ruffia, foreign luxury 
has increafed there in proportion, univerfal diffi- 
paiion has taken the lead, and profligacy of man- 
ners has followed. Great landlords fqueeze and > 

** grind their people, to fupply the inceilant de- 
mands of luxury : the miferable peafant, dilabled 
by a load of taxes, is frequently compelled to a- 
bandon his habitation, and to leave his land un- 
ciiliivated. And thus agriculture and popuLitiou 

«* diminilh daily; than which nothing worfe can 
beFal a ftatC;'* 

Vol 11. N n governinent 
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government of a great kingdom enervated 
by luxury, muft be military, and cohfe- 
quently defpotic. A numerous army will 
foon learn to contemn a pufillanimous 
leader, and to break loofe from every tie 
of fubjedlion : the fovereign is often chan- 
ged at the caprice of the army ; but def- 
potifm continues to triumph. In Turky, 
Janifaries dethrone the Sukaii7"n?\^ithout 
fcruple ; but being fuperftitioufly attach- 
ed to the royal family, they confine them- 
feives to it in eledling a new Sultan. The 
pretorian bands were the Janifaries of the 
Roman empire, who never fcrupled to de- 
throne the Emperor on the flighteft dif- 
obligation. But as there was no royal fa- 
mily, they coinmonly carried the crown 
to market, and beftow'd it on the higheft 
bidder. With refpedl to the latter, thq 
governors of diftant provinces, accuftom- 
ed to adl without controul, become greedy 
of power, and put no boupds to ambition. 
Let them but gain the affeclion of the 
people they govern, and boldnefs will do 
the reft. The monarch is dethroned be- 
fore he is prepared for defence ; and the 
ufarper takes his place without oppofition. 
guccefs commonly attends fueh underta- 
kings J 
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kings ; for the fovereign has no foul, and 
the people have no patriotifm. In Hin* 
doftan formerly, fome difcontented fa- 
vourite or fouba took up arms to avenge 
fancied, or perhaps affedled wrongs : ven- 
turing not however upon independence, 
he fcreened himfelf with fetting up fome 
perfon of the royal blood, whom he pro- 
claimed fovereign. The voluptuoufnefs 
and effeminacy of the late kings of Perfia, 
has rendered that kingdom a prey to every 
bold invader. No great ftate ever lay fo 
open to adventurers, as Perfia has done of 
late years. 

In the fifth place, a nation corrupted 
with luxury and fenfuality is a ready mor- 
fel for every invader : to attempt the con- 
queft, and to fucceed, are almofl: the 
fame. The potent Affyrian monarchy, 
having long fubfifted in peace without a 
fingle enemy, funk into floth and effemi- 
nacy, and became an eafy prey to the 
kings of Media and Babylon. Thefe two 
nations, in like circumftances of floth and 
effeminacy, were in their turn fwallow'd 
up by Cyrus King of Perfia. And the 
great empire of Perfia, running the fame 
courfe, was fubdued by Alexander of Ma- 
N n 2 ccdon 
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cedon with a fmall army of thirty-five 
thoufand men *. 

And this leads to a fixth difadvantage of 
a great empire, which is, the dijQGiculty of 
guarding its frontiers. A kingdom, like 
an animal, becomes weak in proportion to 
its excefs above a certain fiz'e. France and 
Spain would be lefs fitted for defence, were 
they enlarged beyond their prefent extent : 
Spain in particular was a very weak king- 
dom, while it comprehended the Nether- 
lands and the half of Italy. In their pre- 
fent extent, forces are foon colledled to 
guard the moft diftant frontiers. Months . 
are required to aflemble troops in an over- 
grown kingdom like Perfia : if an army be 
defeated at the frontier, it muft difperfe, 
fortified places being feldom within reach. 
The vidor, advancing with celerity, lays 
fiege to the capital, before the provincial 
troops can be formed into a regular army : 

* In Europe^ neighbouring nations differ little in 
manners, or in fortitude, in Afia, we ftep inftant- 
)y from the fierce Tartars, inhabiting a cold and 
barren country, to the cffeniinate people of coun- 
tries warm and fertile, flence in Afia perpctuaF 
'conquers from north to fouth, to which even the 
£reat wall of China makes fcarce any obftacle. 

the 
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the capital is tajcen, the empire diflblved ; 
and the conqueror at leifure difputes the 
provinces with their governors. The Phi- 
lippine iflands made formerly a part of 
the extenfive empire of China ; but as 
they were too diftant to be protedled or 
well governed, it fliow'd confummate wif^ 
dom in the Chinefe government to aban- 
don them, with feveral other diftant pro- 
vinces. 

A fmall ftate, on the other hand, is ea- 
fily guarded. Tlie Greek republics thought 
themfelves fufficiently fortified againft the 
Great King, by their courage, their u- 
nion, and their patriotifm. The Spanifh 
Chriftians, abandoning the open country 
to the Saracens, retired to the mountains 
of Afturia, and eledted Don Pelayo to be 
their King. That warlike prince walled 
none of his towns^ nor did he fortify a 
fingle pafs ; knowing, that while his peo- 
ple were brave, they would be invincible; 
and that walls and ftrong-holds ferve but 
to abate courage. The Romans,' while 
circumfcribed within Italy, never thought 
of any defence againft an enemy but good 
troops. When they had acquired a vaft 
empire, even the Rhine appeared a barrier 

too 
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too weak : the numberlefs forts and le- 
gions that covered their frontiers could 
not defend them from a panic upon every 
motion of the barbarians A nation, in 
which the reciprocal duties of fovereign 
and fubjed are confcientioufly fulfilled, 
and in which the people love their country 
and their governors, may be deemed in- 
vincible ; provided due care be taken of 
the military branch. Every particular is 
reverfed in a great empire : individuals 
grafp at money, per fas aut nefas^ to lavifh 
it upon pleafure : the governors of diftant 
provinces tyrannize without control ; and, 
during the fhort period of their power, ne- 
gledl no means, however oppreflive, to a- 
mals wealth. Thus were the Roman pro- 
vinces governed ; and the people, who could 
not figure a greater tyrant than a Roman 
proconful, were ready to embrace every 
change. The Romans accordingly were 
fenfible, that to force their barrier, and to 
difmember their empire, were in eflfedl the 
fame. In our times, the nations whofe 
frontiers lie open, would make the mofl: re- 
folute oppofition to an invader ; witnefs the 

* The ufe of cannon, which place the weak and 
ftrong upon a level, is the only refource of the lu- 
xurious and opulent againft the poor and hardy. 

German 
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German ftates, and the Swifs cantons. 
Italy enjoys the ftrongeft natural barrier 
of any country that is not an ifland ; and 
yet for centuries has been a prey to every 
invader. 

Three plans at different times have been 
put in execution for fecuring the frontiers 
of ah extenfive empire, building walls, 
laying the frontiers v\rafte, and eftablifti- 
ing feudatory princes. The firfl was the 
ancient practice, proper only for an idle 
people without commerce. The Egyp- 
tians built a very extenfive wall for pro- 
tedling themfelves againft the wandering 
Arabs, The famous wall of China to pro- 
tedl its effeminate inhabitants againfl the 
Tartars, is known all the world over ; and 
the walls built in the north of England a- 
gainft the Scots and Pidls, are known to 
every Briton. To protedl the Roman ter- 
ritory from German invaders, the Em- 
peror Probus conftrudled a ftone wall 
flrengthened with towers. It ftretched 
from Ratifbon on the Danube to Wimpfen 
on the Necker ; and terminated on the 
bank of the Rhine, after a winding courfc 
of two hundred miles. To a lov/ ftate in- 
deed muft the Greek empire have been re- 
duced in the reign of the Emperor Ana- 

ftafius^ 
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ftafius, when to reprefs the Bulgarians, 
it was neceflkry to build a wall, at no 
greater diflance from Conftantinople than 
ten leagues, abandoning all without to the 
barbarians. Such walls, tho' eredled with 
ftupendous labour, prove a very weak 
bulwark ; for a wall of any extent is never 
fo carefully guarded, as at all times to 
prevent furprife. And accordingly, expe- 
rience has taught that walls cannot be re- 
ly'd on. This in modern times has intro- 
duced the two other methods mentioned. 
Sha Abbas, King of Perfia, in order to 
prevent the inroads of the Turks, laid 
wafte part of Armenia, carrying the inha- 
bitants to Ifpahan, and treating them 
with great humanity. Land is not much 
valued by the great monarchs of Afia : it 
is precious in the fmaller kingdoms of 
Europe, and the frontiers are commonly 
guarded by fortified towns. The other 
frontiers of Perfia are guarded by feuda- 
tory princes ; and the fame method is 
pracliled in China, in Hindoftan, and in 
the Turkiih empire. The princes of Little 
Tiirtary, Moldavia, and V/allachia, have 
been long a fecurity to the Grand Signior 
againft his powerful neighbours in Eu- 
rope. 

I SKETCH 
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JVar and Peace Compared^ 

NO complaints are more frequent than 
againft the weather, when it fuits 
not our purpofe : " A difmal feafon ! we 
fliall be drowned, or we fliall be burnt 
" up." And yet wife men think, that 
there might be more occalion to complain, 
Were the weather left to our own diredlion. 
The weather is not the only inftance of 
diftruft in Providence : it is a common to- 
pic to declaim againft war ; " Scourge of 
" nations, Deftroyer of the human race, 
" Bane of arts and induftry ! Will the 
" world never become wife! Will war ne- 
" ver have an end !" Manifold indeed are 
the bleffings of peace ; but doth war never 
produce any good ? A fair comparifbn 
may pofllbly make it doubtful, whether 
war, like the weather, ought not to be 
religned to the condudl of Providence : 
feldom are we in the right, when we re- 
pine at its difpenfations. 

Vol. If. O The 
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The bleffings of peace are too well 
known to need illuftration : induftry^ 
commerce, the fine arts, power, opulence, 
&c. &c. depend on peace. What has war 
in (lore for balancing bleffings fo fubftan- 
tikl ? Let us not abandon the field with- 
out making at leaft one effort. 

Humanity, it muft be acknowledged, 
gains nothing from the wars of fmall 
flates in clofe neighbourhood : fuch wars 
are brutal and bloody ; becaufe they are 
carried on with bitter enmity againft in- 
dividuals. Thanks to Providence, that 
war at prefent bears a left favage afpedl : 
we fpare individuals, and make war upon 
the nation only : barbarity and cruelty 
give place to magnanimity ; and foldiers 
are converted from brutes into heroes. 
Such wars give exercifc to the elevated vir- 
tues of courage, generofity, and difinte- 
reftednefs, which are always attended with 
confcioufnefs of merit and of dignity 

Friendflaip 

• In the war carried on by Louis XII. of France 
againft the Venetians, the town of Brefcia, being 
taken by ftorm and abandoned to the foldiers, fuf- 
fered for feven days all the diftrefles of cruelty and 
avarice. No boufe efcaped but that where Cheva- 
lier 
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Friendlhip is in peace cool and languid ; 
but in a war for glory, exerts the whole 
fire of its enthufiafm. The long and 

bloody 

Her Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the mi- 
ftrefs, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, and deep- 
ly fobbing, Oh I my Lord, fave my life, fave the 
honour of my daughters.** Take courage, Ma* 
dam, faid the Chevalier, your life and their honour 
fhall be fecure while I have life. The two daugh- 
ters, brought from their hiding-place, were prefent- 
ed to him 5 and the family reunited beilow'd their 
whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerous 
wound he had received gave them opportunity to 
exprefs their zeal : they employed a notable I'urgeon ; 
they attended him by turn day and night j and 
when he could bear to be amufed, they entertained 
him with concerts of mufic. Upon the day fixed 
for his departure, the mother faid to him, 1 o 
your goodnefs, my Lord, we owe our lives 5 and 
to you all we have belongs by right of war : but 
we hope from your fignal benevolence, that this 
flight tribute will content you placing upon the 
table an iron coffer full of money. What is the 
fum," faid «he Chevalier. My Lord," anfwer- 
ed (he trembling, "no more but 2500 ducats, all 
that we have j — but if more be neceffary, we will 

try our friends.** " Madam," faid he, " your 

kindnefs is niore precious in my eyes than a hun- 
<^ dred thoufand ducats. Take back your money, 

and depend always on me." My good 

Lord, you kill me in refufing this fmall fum : 
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bloody vrir fuftained by the Netherland- 
-crs againft the tyrant of Spain^ made evca 
Dutchman heroes : they forc'd their way 

to 

*^ take it only as a mark of yot^r firiendfhip to my 

« family.** Well/* fai4 he, " fincc it will 

oblige you, I take the money ; but give me the 
♦* fatisfa£lion of bidding adieu to your amiable 
daughters.'* They came to him with looks of 
regard and affcftion. Ladies,** faid he, the im- 
preHion you have made on my heart, will never 
wear out. What return to make I know not j 
for men of my profcffion are feldom opulent ; 
but here are two thoufand fiv^ hundred ducats, 
of which the generofity of your mother has given 
^* me the difpofal. Accept them as a marriage- 
prefent ; and may your happinefs in marriage e- 
^« qual your merit.*' Flower of chiyalry,** cried 
the mother, " may the God who fuffered death for 
^* us reward you he^e and hereafter.** Can peace 
afford fo fweet a fcene ? 

The following incident is f^ill more interefting : it 
is of a late date among our countrymen 5 and will, 
for that rcafon, make the deeper impreffion. The 
fcene of adlion was in Admiral Watfon*s ftip at the 
liege of Chandernagore, where Captain Speke, and 
his fon a youth of fixteen, were both of them 
wounded by the fapie ihot. The hiftory is related 
by Mr lyes furgeon of the fliip 5 which follows ii; 
his own words, only a little abridged. The Cap- 
tain, whofe leg was hanging by the Ikin, faid to the 
Admiral, " Jndeed, Sir^, this was a cruel fliot, to 

** knock 
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to the Indies during the hotteft period of 
the war ; and gained by commerce what 
fupported them againft their ferocious e- 

nemy. 

knock dovn both father and fon.** Mr Watfon's 
heart was too full for a reply ; he only ordered both 
to be carried down to the furgeon. The Captain* 
who was firft brought down, told me how danger- 
oufly his Billy had been wounded. Prefently after 
the brave youth himfelf appeared, with his eyes o- 
verflowing with tears, not for himfelf but for his fa- 
ther. Upon my afiurance that his father's wound 
was not dangerous, he became calm j but refufed 
to be touched till his father's wound ihould be firft 
drefled. Then pointing to a fcUow-fufferer, Pray, 
Sir, drefs alfo that poor man who is groaning fo 
fadly befide me." I told him that the man had 
already been taken care of \ and begged, that 1 now 
might have liberty to examine his wound. He fub- 
mitted ; and calmly faid, Sir, I fear you muft 
amputate above the joint." I replied, " My 
** dear, I muft." He clafped his hands together j 
and, lifting his eyes toward heaven, he offered up 
the following fhort but earneft petition : " Good 
God ! do thou enable me to behave in my pre- 
fent circumftances worthy of my father." He 
then told me he was all fubmiffion. I performed the 
pperation above the joint of the knee ; and during the 
whole time the intrepid youth never fpoke a word, 
nor uttered a groan that could be heard at the diftance 
of a yard. It is eafier to imagine than to exprefs the 
fe<?lings of the father at this time : but whatever he 
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liemy. What have they gained fince by 
peace ? Their immenfe commerce has e- 
radicated patriotifin, and every appetite 

but 

felt, tears were the only cxprcflion. Both of them 
were carried to Calcutta : the father was lodged in 
the houfe of his brother-in-law j and the fon was 
placed with me in the hofpital. For the firft week 
I gave comfort to both, carrying good tidings to 
them of one another. But, alas ! all the good 
fymptoms that had attended the young man, began 
to difappear. The Captain perceived all in my 
countenance ; and fo unwilling was he to add to my 
diftrcfs, as feldom to fpcak about his fon. One 
time he faid, How long, my friend, do you think 

my Billy may remain in a ftate of uncertainty 
I replied, that if he furvived the fifteenth day after 
the operation, there would be ftrong hopes of his 
recovery. On the thirteenth he died ; and on the 
fixteenth, the Captain, looking me ftedfaftly in the 
face, ^* Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy 
Difcovering the truth from my filence, he cried bitter- 
ly, fqueezed my hand, and begged me to leave him 
for one half-hour. When I returned, he appear-? 
cd, as he ever after did, perfeftly calm and ferene. 
The excellent youth had been delirious the evening 
before his cieath ; and at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he fent me a note written with a pencil, ojf 
which the following is a copy. " Mr Ives will con- 

fider the diforder a fon muft be in when he is dy- 
^* ing, and is yet in doubt about his father. — If Mr 

Ives is not too buiy to honour this note, which 

nothing 
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tut for wealth. Had their violated rights 
been reftored without a ftruggle, they 
would have continued a nation of frogs 
and fifliermen. The Swifs, by continual 
ftruggles for liberty againft the potent 
houfe of Auftria, became a brave and ac- 
tive people, feared and courted by neigh- 
bouring princes. Their federal union has 
fecured to them peace and tranquillity j 
which, notwithftanding their mountain- 
ous fituation, would have funk them in- 
to effeminacy, but for a commerce they 
carry on of hiring out their men for fol- 
diers. Monks are commonly pulillani- 
mous : their way of life, which removes 

nothing but the greateft uneafinefs could draw 
** from me — The boy waits an anrwer.** I immedi- 
ately repaired to him ; and he had ftrll fenfc enough 
to know me. He then faid, And is he dead ?" 

Who, my dear ? My father. Sir/' 

No, my love ; nor is he in any danger ; he 

*^ is almoft well.'* " I thank God : I am now 

*« fatisfied, and am ready to die.*' He had a locked 
jaw, and was in great pain, but I underftood every 
word he uttered. He begged my pardon for having 
difturbcd me at fo early an hour ; and before the 
day was ended, he furrendcred a life that deferved 
to be immortal. — So far my author ; and I only 
add. Does peace afford any fcene that can compare 
^viih this in moving our fympathetic feelings i 

them 
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them from danger, enervates the mind^ 
and renders them fpiritlefs and cowardly. 

Induftry, manufadlures, and wealth, 
are the fruits of peace ; but advert to what 
follows. Luxury, a never-failing conco- 
mitant of wealth, is a flow poifon, that 
debilitates men, and renders them inca- 
pable of any great eflPort : courage, mag- 
nanimity, heroifm, come to be ranked a- 
mong the miracles that are fuppofed ne- 
ver to have exifted but in fable ; and the 
fafhionable properties of fenfuality, ava- 
rice, cunning, and diflimulation, engrofs 
the mind. In a word, man by conftant 
profperity and peace degenerates into a 
mean, impotent, and felfifli animal. An 
American favage, who treafures up the 
fcalps of his enemies as trophies of his 
prowefs, is a being far fuperior. Such are 
the fruits of perpetual peace with refpedl 
to individuals. 

Nor is the ftate itfelf lefs debilitated by 
it than its members. Figure a man wal- 
lowing in riches and immerfed in fenfual 
pleafure, but dreading the infedlion of a 
plague raging at his gate ; or figure him 
in continual dread of an enemy, watch- 
ing every opportunity to burn and de- 
2 ftroy. 
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ftroy. This man reprefents a commercial 
ftate, that has long enjoy'd peace without 
difturbance. A ftate that is a tempting 
objedl to an invader, without means of de- 
fence, is in a woful fituation. The repu- 
blic of Venice was once famous for the 
wifdom of its conftitution, and for being 
the Chriftian bulwark againfl: the Turks 5 
but by long peace it has become altogether 
effeminate. Its principles of government 
are conformable to its character: every 
caufe of quarrel with a neighbour, is anxi- 
oufly avoided ; and difturbances at Iiome 
prevented by watchful fpies* Holland, 
fince the days of King William, has not 
produced a man fit to command a regi- 
ment : and the Dutch have nothing to 
rely oa for independence, but mutual 
jealoufy among their neighbours. Han- 
nibal appeared upon the ftage too early : 
had the Romans, after their conqueft of 
Italy, been fuffered to exchange their mar- 
tial fpirit for luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
they would have been no match for that 
great general. It was equally lucky for 
the Romans, that they came late upon 
Macedon. Had Alexander finifhed his 
conqueft of Greece, and the Romans theirs 
Vol. II. Pp. of 
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of Italy, at the fame period, they woiild 
probably have been confined, each of 
them, within their own limits. But Afi- 
atic luxury and eflPeminacy, which had 
got hold of the Greeks and Macedonians 
before the Roman invaficm, rendered them 
an eafy prey to the invaders. It was the 
conftant cry of Cato the Cenfor, " Delenda 
eji Car th agar Scipio Nafica was a more 
fubtile politician : his opinion was,, to 
give peace to Carthage, that the dread of 
that once powerful republic, might pre- 
ferve in vigour the military fpirit of his 
country. What happened afterward, fets 
the wifdom of that advice in a confpicuous 
light. The battle of Adlium-, after a long 
train of cruel civil wars, gave peace to 
Home under the Emperor Auguftus. Peace 
liadnot fiibfifted much above thirty years,, 
when a Roman army, under Quintilius 
Varus, was cut to pieces in Germany. 
The conllernj^tion at Rome was unfpeak- 
able, as there was not a fortified town to 
prevent the Germans from pouring down 
tipon Italy. Inftant orders were given for 
levying men ; but fo effeminate bad the 
Romans already become, that not a fingle 
man would enlift voluntarily. And Au- 
guftus 
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guftus was forced to ufe fevere meafures, 
before he could colledl a fmall army. 
How different the military fpiric of the 
Romans during the fecond Punic war, 
when feveral Roman armies were cut oS^ 
greater than* that of Varu$. The citizens 
who could bear arms were reduced to 
137,000 ; and yet in the later years of that 
war, the Romans kept the field with no 
fewer than twenty-three legions {a). The 
Vandals, having expelled the Romans 
from Afric, enjoy 'd peace for a century 
without feeing the face of an enemy. Pro- 
copius {b) gives the following account of 
them. Charmed with the fertility of the 
foil and benignity of the climate, they a- 
bandoned themfelves to luxury, fumptu- 
ous drefs, high living, and frequent baths. 
They dwelt in the theatre and circus,, a- 
mufing thanfelves with dancers, panto- 
mimes, and every gay entertainment : 
their villas were fplendid ; and their gar- 
dens were adorned with water- works, 
beautiful trees, odoriferous flowers : no 
regard to chaftity, nor to any manly 
virtue. In that effeminate ftate, they 

Titus I^ivliis, lib. cap. i, 
Kiiloria Va iJ.ilica, lib 2. 

P p 2 made 
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made fcarce any refiftance to Belifarius with 
an army far inferior in number to their 
own. The Saracens of Afia, corrupted by 
profperity and opulence, were able to make 
no head againft the Turks. About that 
time, the Spaniards, equally corrupted^ 
, were overpowered by the Saracens of A- 
fric ; who, remote from the diflblute man- 
ners of Afia, retained their military fpirit. 
The wealth of the kingdom of Whidah in 
Guinea, from fertility of foil, great in- 
duftry, and extenfive commerce, produced 
luxury and effeminacy. The king gave 
himfelf up to fenfual pleafures, leaving 
government to his minifters. In that ftate 
was Whidah in the year 1727, when the 
king of Dahomay requefted accefs to the 
iea for trade, offering to purchafe the pri- 
vilege with a yearly tribute. A haughty 
denii^l furnifhed a pretext for war. The 
king of Dahomay invaded- the territories 
of his enemy with a difciplined army, and 
pierced to the capital without refinance. 
The king of Whidah with his women had 
fled to an ifland^ and his people were all 
difperfed. It amazed the conqueror,, that 
a whole nation, without ftriking a blow^ 
liad thus deferted their wives, their chit- 
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dren, their gods, their poffeffiops, and all 
that was dear to them. The Japanefe be- 
came warlike during long and. bloody ci- 
vil wars, which terminated about the end 
of the fixteenth century in rendering their 
Emperor defpotic. From that period, no 
opportunity has occurred for exercifing 
their military fpirit, except in the educa- 
tion of their youth : heroifm with 'con- 
tempt of death are inculcated ; and the 
hiftories of their illuftrious heroes, are the 
only books that boys at fchool are taught 
to read. But the profound tranquillity 
that the empire now enjoys in a ftridl and 
regular government, will in time render 
that warlike people effeminate and cow- 
ardly : human nature cannot refill the 
poifon of perpetual peace and fecurity. In 
the war between the Turks and Venetians^ 
anno 17 15, the latter put great confidence 
in Napoli di Romania, a city in the Morea 
ftrongly fortified, and provided with every 
ncceflary for an obftinate defence. They 
had not the leaft doubt of being able to 
draw their whole force together, before the 
Turks could make any progrefs in the fiege. 
But, to their aftonilhment, the taking of 
that city, and of every other fortified 

placQ 
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place in the Morea, was the work of but a 
fingle campaign. So much had the Vene- 
tians degenerated by long peace, from the 
courage and patriotifm of their forefathers 
who conquered that country from the 
Turks, In fome late accounts from China, 
we are told, that the King of Bengala or 
Bracma, having invaded Yunnan, an opu- 
lent province of China, obtained a com- 
plete vidlory over the Emperor's army, 
commanded by his fbn-in-law : the inha- 
bitants of that province were ftruck with 
fuch a panic, that multitudes, for fear of 
the conqueror, hanged and drowned them- 
felves. To what a torpid ftate by this time 
would Europe have been reduced, had the 
plan for a perpetual peace, proje(?led by 
Henry IV. of France, been carried into 
execution ? Conqueft, in a retrograde mo- 
tion, would have diredled its progrefs from 
the call: to the weft. Our fituation in an 
illand, among feveral advantages, is fa 
far unlucky, that it puts us off our guard, 
and renders us negligent in providing for 
defence : we never were invaded without 
beii'g fubdued 

Montcfaulcu. 
J. ' 

* The fituation- of ilie King of Sardinia, environ- 
ed 
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Montefquieu, in a warm panegyric on 
the Englifli conftitution, has overlooked 
one particular, in which it is fuperior to 
every other monarchy ; and that is, the 
frequent opportunities it affords to exert 
mental powers and talents. What agitation 
among the candidates and their eledors, on 
the approach of a new parliament : what 
freedom of fpeech and eloquence in parlia- 
ment ; minifters and their meafures laid 
open to the world, the nation kept alive, 
and infpired with a vigour of mind that 
tends to heroifm ! This government, it is 
true, generates fadlions, which fometimes 
generate revolutions : but the golden age, 
fo lufcioufly defcribed by poets, would to 
itaan be worfe than an iron age. At any 
rate, better to have a government liable to 

ed on all fides with powerful monarchs, obliges him 
to adl with the greateft circumfpedlipn j which cir- 
cumftance feeras to have formed the character of 
the princes of that houfe. Thefe princes have ex- 
erted more lagacity in ftccring their political vefief, 
and more dexterity in availing themfelves of every 
wind, than any other race of fovereigns that figure 
in hiftory. Rohertfon^s hi/iory of the Emperor 
eharles V. 
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ftorms, than to feek for quiet in the dead 
calm of defpotifin *, 

Law-fuits 

* On n'cntcnd parlcr dans Ics autcurs que des di- 
vifions qui perdirent Rome ; mais on ne voit pas 
que ces divifions y etoient necefTaires, qu*ellcs y a- 
volcnt toujours ete, et qu'elles y devoient toujours 
ctrc. Ce fut uniquement la grandeur dc la republi- 
que qui fit le mal, et qui changea en guerres civiles 
les tumultes populaires. II falloit bien qu'il y eut k 
Rome des divifions : et ces guerriers & fiers, fi au- 
dacieuX]^ fi terribles auMehors, ne pouvoient pas e- 
tre bien moderes au dedans. Demander dans un 
etat libre des gens hardis dans la guerre, et timides 
dans la paix, c*eft vouloir des chofes impoffibles : et 
pour regie generale, toutes les fois qu*on verra tout 
le monde tranquille dans un etat qui fe donne le 
nom de republique, on pent etre aflure que la liber- 
te n'y eft pas, Montefquieu^ grandeur des Romains^ 
ch, 9. — [ In Englijh thus : " Many writers have 
** faid a great deal on thofe faftions which deftroy- 
" ed Rome ; but they want the penetration to fee, 
** that thofe faftions were neceflary, that they had 
always fubfifted, and ever muft have fubfifted. 
It was the grandeur of the ftale which alone occa- 
fioned the evil, and changed into civil wars the 
** tumults of the people. There muft of neceflity 
** have been fadtion^ in Rome ; for how was it pof- 
fible, that thofe who abroad fubdued all by their 
undaunted bravery and by the terror of their 
arms, fliould live in peace and moderation at 
home ? To look for a people in a free ftate who 
*^ are intrepid in war, and, at the fame time, timid 
I in 
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Law-fuits within a ftate, like war be- 
tween different flates, accuftom people to 
oppofition, and prevent too great foftnefs 
and facility of manners. In a free go- 
vernment, a degree of ftubbornnefs in the 
people, is reqnilite for refilling encroach- 
ments on their liberties. The fondnefs of 
the French for their fovereign, and the ea- 
finefs and politenefs of their manners, have 
corrupted a good conftitution. The Bri- 
tifli conftitution has been preferved entire,, 
by a people jealous of their prince, and 
refolute againft every encroachment of re- 
gal power. 

There is another advantage of war, that 
ought not to be overlooked, tho' not capi- 
tal. It ferves to drain the country of i- 
dlers, few of whom are innocent, and 
many not a little mifchievous. In the 
years 1759 and 1760, when we were at 
war with France, there were but twenry- 
nine criminals condemned at the Old Bai- 
ley. In the' years 1770 and 1771, whea 

in peace, is to look, for an impoffibility ; and we 
** may hold it as a general ruk, that in a ftaie 
which profefles a republican form of government, 
if the people are quiet and peaceable, there is no 
real liberty."] 

Vol II. Qji we 
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we were at peace with all the world, the 
criminals condemned there amounted to 
one hundred and fifty-one. 
* But tho' I declare againft perpetual 
peace, perpetual war is ftill more my a- 
verfion. The condition of Europe was de- 
plorable in the dark ag6s, when vaflals af- 
fumed the privilege of waging war without 
tonfent of the fovereign. Deadly feuds 
prevailed univerfally, and threatened dif- 
folution of all government : the human 
race never were in a more wofiil condi- 
tion. But anarchy never fails foon or late 
to redlify itfelf, which effeminacy produ- 
ced by long peace never does. Revenge 
and cruelty, it is true, are the fruits of 
war : but fo are likewife firmnefs of mind 
and undaunted courage ; which are exert- 
ed with better will in behalf of virtue than 
of revenge. The crufades were what firft 
gave a turn to the fierce manners of our 
anceftors. A religious enterprife, uniting 
numbers formerly at variance, enlarged 
the fphere of focial affedlion, and fweeten- 
ed the manners of Chriftians to one ano- 
ther. Thefe crufades filled Europe with ^ 
hproes, wlio, at home, were ready for any 
new enterprife that promifed laurels. 

Moved 
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Moved with the horror of deadly feuds, 
they joined in bonds of chivalry for fuc^ 
couring the diftrefled, for redreffing 
wrqngs, an4 for protedling widows and 
orphans. Suqh, heroifm enflained every 
one who was fond of glory and warlike 
atchievements : chivalry was reliftied by 
men of birth ; ^nd ieven kings were proud 
to be, of the .order. An inftitution, blend- 
ing together valour, religion, and gal- 
lantry, was wonderfully agreeable to a 
martial people : and humanity and gentle- 
nefs could not but prevail in a fociety, 
whojfe profeffion it was to fuccour every 
perfon in diftrefs. As glory and honour 
were the only wifhed-for recompence, chi- 
valry was efteemed the fchool of honour, 
of truth, and of fidelity* Thus, truth 
without difguife, and a fcrupulous adhe- 
rence to promifes, became the diftinguilli- 
ing virtues of a gentleman. It is true, 
that the enthufiafm of protecting widows 
and orphans, degenerated fometimes into 
Extravagance ; witnefs knights who wan- 
dered abput. in quefl: of adventures. But 
it would, be unfair to condemn the whole 
order, becaufe a few of their number were 
extravagant. The true fpiiit of chivalry, 
Q^q 2 produced 
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produced a fignal reformation in the man- 
ners of Europe. To what other caufe can 
we fo jiiftly afcribc the point of honour, 
and that humanity in war, which charac- 
terize modern manners {a) ? Are peace, 
luxury, and felfiftinefs, capable of pro- 
ducing fuch ejQTedls ? 

That man fliould be the only animal 
that makes war upon his own kind, may 
appear ftrange and unaccountable. Did 
men liften to cool reafon, they never would 
make war. Hear the celebrated Roufleau 
on that fubjecl. Un prince, qui pour 

reculer fes frontiers, perd autant de fes 
" anciens fujets qu il en acquiert de nou- 
*^ veaux, s' afFoiblit en s' agrandiflant ; 
" parce qu'avec un plus grand efpace a 
" defendre, il n'a pas plus de defenfeurs. 
" Or on ne pent ignorer, que par la ma^ 

niere dont la guerre fe fait aujourd'hui, 
" la moindre depopulation qu'elle produit 

eft celle qui fe fait dans les armees : 

c'eft bien-la la perte apparente et fen- 
" fible : mais il s'en fait en meme terns 
" dans tout Tetat une plus grave et plus 
" irreparable que celle des hommes qui 

meurent, par ceux qui ne naiffent pas, 

{a) Dr Robertfon's hiftory of the Emperor Charles V. 
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" par raugmentation des impots, par I'in- 
terruption iiu commerce, par la defer- 
" tion des campagnes, par Tabandon de 
" Tagriculture ; ce mal qu'on n'apparfoit 
" point d'abord, fe fait fentir cruellement 
dans la fuite : et c'eft alors qu on eft e- 
" tonne d'etre fi foible, pour s'etre rendu 
fi puiffant. Ce qui rend encore les con- 
quetes moins intereffantes, c'eft qu'on 
fait maintenant par quels moyens on 
pent doubler et tripler fa puiflance, non 
" feulement fans etendre fon territoire, 
mais quelquefois en le refferrant, com- 
" me fit tres fagement TEmpereur Adrien. 
" On fait que ce font les hommes feuls 
" qui font la force des Rois ; et c'eft unc 
" propofition qui decoule de ce que je vi- 
ens de dire, que de deux etats qui nour- 
riffent le meme nombre d'habitans, ce- 
lui qui occupe unc moindre etendue de 
terre, eft reellement le plus puiifant. 
" C'eft done par de bonnes loix, par une 
" fage police, par de grandes vues econo- 
miques, qu'un fouverain judicieux 6ft 
" sur d'augmenter fes forces, fans rien 
donner au hazard But war is ne- 

ceflliry 

* A prince, who in extending his territories 

" fuftains 
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ceflkry for man, being a fchool for im- 
proving every maixly virtue } and Provi- 
dence renders kings blind to their true in- 

tereft 

fuftains the lofs of as many of his old fubjefts as 
he acquires new, weakens in faft his power while 
he aims at ftrengthening it : he increafes the ter- 
ritory to be defended, while the number of de- 
fenders is aot increafed. Who does not know^ 
*^ that in the modern manner of making war, the 
greateft depopulation is not from the havock 
made in the armies ? That indeed is the obvious 
and apparent deftruftion ; but there is, at the 
fame time, in the ftate a lofs much more fevere 
and irreparable ; not that thoufands are ct»t otf, 
but that thoufands arc not born : population is 
** wounded by the increafe of taxes, by the intcr- 
*^ ruption of commerce, by the defertion of the 
country, and by the ftagnation of agriculture : 
the misfortune which is overlooked at firft, is fe- 
« verely felt in the event j and it is then that we are 
«* aftoniftied to find we have been growing weak, 
** while increafing our power. What renders every 
" new conqueft ftill the lefs valuable, is the confi- 
*^ deration of the pofiibility of doubling and tripling 
a nation's power, without extending its "territory, 
«^ nay, even by diminifhing it. The Emperor A- 
drian knew this, and wifely praftifcd it. The 
*^ numbers of the fubjefts are the ftrength of the 
** prince : and a confequence of what I have Hiid is 
this propofition, That of two ftates equal in the 
number of inhabitants, that is in reality the mgrc 

powerful 
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tereft, in order that war may fometiixies 
take place. To rely upon Providence in 
the government of this world, is the wif- 
dom of man. 

Upon the. whole, perpetual war is bad, 
becaufe it converts men into beafts of 
prey : perpetual peace is worfe, becaufe it 
converts men into beafts of burden. To 
prevent fuch woful degeneracy on both 
hands, war and peace alternately are the 
only effedlual means ; and thefe means are 
adopted by Providence. 

powerful which occupies the fmaller territory. 
It is by good laws,' by a falutary police, and great 
economical fchemes, that-a wife fovereign gains a 
fure augmentation of ftrength, without trufting 
any thing to the fortune of his arms.** 
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Rife and Fall of Patriotifm. 

THE members of a tribe in their origi- 
nal ftate of hunting and filhing, be- 
ing little united but hy a common language, 
have no notion of a patria ; and fcarce 
any notion of fociety, unlefs when they 
join in an expedition againft an enemy, 
or againft wild beafts. The fliepherd- 
ftate, where flocks and herds are poflefled 
in common, gives a clear notion of a com- 
mon intereft ; but ftill none of a patria. 
The lenfe of a patria begins to unfold it- 
felf, when a people leave off wandering, 
to fettle upon a territory that they call 
their own. Agriculture connedls them 
together; and government ftill more : 
they become fellow-citizens ; and the ter- 
ritory is termed the patria of every perfbn 
born in it. It is fo ordered by Providence, 
that a man's country and his countrymen, 
are to him in conjunction an obje6l of a 
peculiar affedlion, termed amor patrite^ or 
2 patriot ifin ; 
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patriotifm ; an ajflfedion that fifes high ^- 
mong a people intimately conneded by 
regular government, by hufbandry^ by 
commerce, and by a common intcreft* 
" Cari funt parentes^ cari liberie propin-* 

qui, familiares ; fed omnes omnium 
" caritates patria una complexa eft : pro 
" qua quis bonus dubitct mortem oppc-* 
•*tere*r 

In a man of a folitary difpofition who 
avoids fociety, patriotifni cannot abound* 
He may poflibly have no hatred to his 
countrymen ; but were he delirous to 
them happy, he would live among them, 
and put hirafelf in the Way 6f doing 
good. 

The affec^tion a man has for the place 
where he wad bred, ought to be diftin- 
guifhcd from patriotifm, being a paffion far 
inferior, and chiefly vifible in the lowpeo-^ 
pie. A ruftic has few ideas but of exter-* 
nalfenfc t his hut, his wife, his children, 
the hills, trees, and rivulets around him, 

• " Our parents are dear to us 5 To are ou? chil* 
*^ ilren, our relations, and our iiknd^ : all theio 

our country comprehends 5 and fhail we fear to 
" die for out country V* 
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compofe the train of his ideas. Kemove 
him from thefe objedls^ and he finds a 
difmal vacuity in his mind, . Hiftory^ po- 
etry^ and other fubjedb of literatuiie, have 
no relation to time nor place. Horace is 
reliflied in a foreign country as at home : 
the pleafures of €onverfation depend on 
perfbnS) not on place* 

Social paffions and afFedtions^ befide be^ 
ing much more agreeaUe than felfifh, are 
thofe only which, coounand our efleem {a)^ 
Patriotifm ftands at |he head of fodal af« 
/e(5tion$; and ftand^^fo high in our e« 
ileem, that noa6Uon& but what proceed 
from it are termed grand or heroic 
When that afFedlion appears fo agreeable 
in contemplation^ hew glowing, how ele- 
vating, mufl: it be in thofe whom it in- 
fpires ! like vigcMi-ous healthy it beats con- 
ftantly with an equal pulfe : like the veftal' 
fire, it never is extinguiflied. No fource 
of enjoyment is more plentifal than pa- 
triotifm, where it is the ruling paflion: 
it triumphs over every felfifh motive, and 
fe a firm fupport to every virtue. In 
fad, where-ever it prevails, the morals 

* 

{a} Elcmei^ts of CrlticiffD^ vol. iv p. 113^* edit, 5. 
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of the people are found to be pure and 
corredl 

Thefe are illuftrious efledis of patriotifm. 
with refpedl to private happinefs and vir- 
tue ; and* yet its e39fe<^ with refpcA to the 
public iire flill more illuftrious. A nation 
in no other period of its progrefe is fo 
flouriftiing, as when patriotifm is the ru- 
ling paffion of every member: during that 
period, it is invincible. Atheneus re- 
marks, that the Athenians were the, only 
people in the world/ who, tho' clothed in 
purple, put formidable armies to flight at 
Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But at 
that, period patriotifm was their ruling 
paffion ; and fucceis attended them in e- 
very undertaking. Where patriotifm rules, 

* I know of but one bad effc& o£ pttriotifm, 
that it is apt to iDfpare too great partiality for our 
countrymeo. Excufable in the Tulgar, but unbe- 
coming in men of rank and £[gure. The Duke de 
Montmorcnci, after a viStorj, created his prifoner$ 
with great humanity. He yielded his bed to Don 
Martin of Arragon, fent his furgeon to drefe bis 
li70unds, and viiited him daily. That Lord« ainaz'd 
at fo great humanity, faid one day to tht Duke,, 
Sir, were you a Spaniard, you would be the 
greateft man in the univcrfe." It grieves me ta 
hear it objcfted to the EngUOi, that they have too 
> IJiuch of the Spaniard in their fentiments. 

R r 2 mea 
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men perform wonders, whatever garb they 
wear. Th^ fall of Saguntum is a grand 
foene^ a-people ^ifertittg the utmoft powers 
of nature, in dfefeiice of their coun- 
try^ Th^ cky was itideed deftroy'd ; 
bur the citizens were not fubdued. The 
lafl, effort of the remaining heroes was, 
to burn themfelres with their wives and 
children in one great ftmeral pile. Nu- 
jn^ntia affords a foene no lefs ^rand. 
The citizens, fuch as were able to bear 
arms, did not exceed 8000 ; and yet bra-r 
ved all the efforts of 60,000 difciplined 
^bldrers3^ commanded by Scipio Nafica. 
So high was their character ftir intrepi- 
dity, that even when but a few of them, 
were left alive, the Romans durft n6t at- 
tempt to. ftarm th? ^owi^. And they ftood 
firm, ^ill fubdued by famine they were no. 
longer able to crawl. While the Portu- 
gueft were eminent for patriotifm, Lopez 
Carafco,^ on^, pf their fea- captains, in a 
fingle fliip with b,ut forty ixxen, fell in a- 
mong the King^ of Achin's fleet of twenty 
^allies,^ as many junks^ and a multitude 
o/fmaU vcffels, Refalute to perijfh rather 
than yield, he maintained the fight for 
days, ^ill his fliip was pierced. 
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through and through with cannon-fhot, 
and not a fingle man left unwounded. 
And yeq, ^fter alj, tfee King's fleet found 
it convenient to fheer off., . , 

Patriotifm at the fkme time is the great 
bulwark of civil liberty ; equally abhor- 
rent of defpotifm on the one hand, and of 
licentioufnefs on the other. While the de- 
fpotic government of the Tudor family 
fubfifted,,the Englifli were too much de- 
pre;ffed to have any affedion for their 
country. But vvrhen manufadlure§ and 
commerce began to flourilh in the latter 
end of Elifabeth's reign, a national fpirit 
brpke for]th, and patriotifm made fome fi^ 
gure. ^ That change of difpofition was 
perhaps the chiqf caufe, tho' not the moft 
vifible^ of the national ftruggles for liber- 
ty, which were frequent during the go- 
vernment of the Stewart family, and which 
ended in a free government at the Revo- 
Jution. 

Patriotifin is too much cramped in a 
very fmall ftate, and too much relaxed in 
an ext^nfive monarchy, But that topic 
}ias already been difcuflfed in the firft 
Sketch of this book* 

patriqtifm is enflamed by a ftruggle for 

liberty^ 
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liberty, by a civil war, by refifting a po- 
tent invader, or by any incident that for- 
cibly draws the members of a ftate into 
ftridt union for the common intereft. The 
tefolute oppolition of the Dutch to Phi- 
lip II. of Spain, in the caufe of liberty, is 
an illuftrious inftance of the patriotic fpirit 
rifing to a degree of enthufiafin* Patrio- 
tifm, roufed among the Cprficans by the 
oppreflion of the Genoefe, exerted itfelf 
upon every proper objedl. Even during 
the heat of the war, they ere<Sled an uni'- 
verQty . for arts and fciences, a national 
bank, and a national library ; improve- 
ments that would not have been thought 
of in their torpid ftate. Alas ! they have 
fallei? a viiElim to thirft of power, not to 
fuperior valour. Had Providence favour- 
ed them with fuccefs, their figure would 
have been confiderable in peace as ia 
war *. 

But 

* The elevation of fentiment that a ftniggle for 
liberty infpires, is confpicuous in the following in- 
cident. A Corfican being condemned to die for an 
atrocious crime, his nephew with deep concern ad- 
drefTedPaoli in the following terms. " Sir, if you 

pardon my uncle, his relations will give to ih^ 
<^ i\ate a thoufiud zechins, btfide furnifliing fifty 

" foldiers 
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But violent commotions cannot be per- 
petual : one party prevails, and profperity 
follows. What effed may this have on 
patrioti&i ? I anfwtff, that nothing is 
more animating than fuccefs after a vio- 
lent ftruggle: a nation in that ftate re- 
fembles a comet, which in pafling near 
the fun, has been much heated, and con- 
tinues full of motion. Patriotifm made a 
capital figure among the Athenians, when 
they became a free people, after expelling 
the tyrant Pififtratus. Every man exert- 
ed himfelf for his country : every man en- 
deavoured to excell thofe who went before 
him : and hence a Miltikdes, an Ariftides, 
a Themiftoclesj names that for ever will 
figure in the annals of time. While thq 
Roman republic was confined within nar- 

foldiers during the ficgc of FuriaJi. Let him be 
banifhed, and he (hall never return.** Paoli, 
knowing the virtue of the young man^ faid, " You 
" ire ac^iiainted with the circumftances of that 
cafe : I will confent to a pardon, if you can fay 
as an honeft aian> that it will be juft or honour- 
able for Corfica.** The young man, hiding his 
face burft into tears, faying, 1 would not have 
" the honour of our country fold for a thoufahd 
•* zcchins.'' 



row 
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row bounds, aufterity^ of manners^ and 
difintercfted love to their country, form*- 
ed the national charadler. The elevation 
of the Patricians above the Plebeians, a 
fource of endlefs difcord, was at lafl: re- 
medied by placing all the citizens on a le- 
vel. This fignal revolution excited an a- 
nimating emulation between the Patricians 
and Plebeians ; the former, by heroic ac- 
tions, labouring to maintain their fuperi- 
ority ; the latter ftraining every nerye to 
^qual them : the republic never at any o- 
ther period produced fo great men in the 
art of war. 

It has been often remarked, that k nation 
is never fo great as after a civil war. The 
good of the ftate is commonly the objedl ; 
and patriotifm is the ruling paflion of both 
fides, tho' not always well direded. The 
good of the ftate was not the objedl in the 
civil wars of Rome ; and inftead of ad- 
vancing patriotifm, they annihilated the 
fmall portion that remained of it. Power 
and riches were the objedls, which the 
grandees were violently bent to acquire 
^er fas ant nefas\ without the leaft regard 
to the public. Every joint of the com- 
monwealth was relaxed, when the power- 
I ful 
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ful became greedy of more power ; and it 
was lhakeii to pieces by continual ftniggles 
among the powerful. Patriotifm vanilhed 
With the commonwealth : power and 
riches became the fole objedls of purfuit ; 
and with thefe every nian ' tempted and 
was tempted: corruption of every fort 
fpread wide, and venality above all. How 
depraved muft the morals of Rome have 
been, when Cicero^ efteemed its greateft 
patriot, reqiiefted Lucceius to write -his 
hiftory, and to fet his condudl in the mofl 
advantageous lights without regard to 
truth. " 1 will venture^ fays he, to en- 
" treat you, not to confine yourfelf to the 
" ftrix^ laws of hiftory ; but to give a la- 
titude to your encomiums, greater pof- 
fibly than you think my adUons deferve. 
" Let me hope you will not rejecfl the ge- 
" nerous partiality of friendfhip ; but 
" give fomewhat more to affedlion than to 
" rigorous truth (^z)." Yet this was the 
fame Cicero who wrote an excellent book 
of morals. So little connedlion is there in 
fome men between the heart and the 
head^ - 

(a) Cicero's letters, b« i. letter 20. 

Vol. II. S f There 
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There is great intricacy in human ac-^- 
tions : tho' men are indebted to emulation 
for their heroic adlions, yet fuch adlions 
never fail to fupprefs emulation in thofe 
who follow. An obfervation is made a- 
bove {a) J that a perfon of fuperior genius 
who damps emulation in others, is a fatal 
obftrudlion to the progrefs of an art : wit- 
ness the celebrated Newton, to whom the 
decay of mathematical knowledge in Bri- 
tain is juAly attributed. The obfervation 
holds equally with refpedl to adion. 
Thofe adlions only that flow from patrio- 
tifm are deemed grand and heroic ; and 
fuch adlions, above ail others, roufe a na- 
tional fpirit. Eut beware of a Newton in 
heroifm : inftead of exciting emulation, he 
will damp it : defpair to equal the great 
men who are the admiration of all men, 
puts an end to emulation. After the illu- 
ftrious atchievements of Miltiades, and af-- 
ter the eminent pati-iotifm of Ariftides, we 
hear no more in Greece of emulation or 
of patriotifm. Pericles was a man of parts, 
but he facrific^d Athens to his ambition. 
The Athenians funk lower and lower un-^ 
der the Archons, who had neither parts 

{a) Book I. fketch 5. § i. 

nor 
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nor patriotifm ; and w^re reduced at laft 
to flavery, firft by the Macedonians, and 
next by the Romans. The Romans run 
the fame courfe, from the higheft exer- 
tions of patriotic emulation, down to the 
moft abjedl felfiftmefs and eflPeminacy. 

And this leads to other caufes that ex- 
tinguifli patriotifm, or relax it. Factious 
diforders in a ftate never fail to relax it ; 
for there the citizen is loft, apd every per--- 
fon is beheld in the narrow view of a 
friend or an enemy. In the contefts between 
the Patricians and Plebeians of Rome, the 
public was totally difregarded : the Ple- 
beians could have no heart- affedlion for a 
country where they w^re oppreffed ; and 
the Patricians might be fond of their own 
order, but they could not fincerely love 
their country, while they were enemies to 
the bulk of their countrymen. Patriotifm 
did not fhine forth in Rome, till all equal- 
ly became citizens. Between the union of 
the two crowns of England and Scotland 
and that of the kingdoms, Scotland was 
greatly deprefled : it was governed by a 
foreign king ; the iwbility, tyrants, and 
the low people, poor and difpirited. There 
Vras no patriotifm among the former ; and 

S. f ^4 ' 
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as little among the latter. Hence it a{)- 
pears, that the oppofition in Scotland to 
the union of the two kingdomSy was ab- 
furdly impolitiG. The oppofidon ought 
to have been' againft the union of the two 
crowns, in order to prevent the govern*- 
rrient of a foreign prince. After being 
reduced to dependence on another nation, 
the only retnedy wjts to become one peo- 
ple by an union of the kingdoms. 

To iupport patriotifm^ it is nreceflary 
that a people be in a train of profperity : 
when a nation becomes ftationaty^ patri- 
otifm fubfides. The ancient Romans u p-t 
on a fmall, foundation ereded a great em- 
pire; fo great indeed^ that it fell to pie- 
ces by its unwieldinefs. But the plurality 
of nations, whether from their fituation^ 
from thp temper pf their people, or from 
the nature qf their government, are con- 
fined within narrower limits ; beyond 
which their utmoft exertions avail little, 
unlels they happen to be extraordinary fa- 
vourites of fortune. When a nation be- 
comes thus flationary, its pufhing genius 
is at an end : its plan is to preferve, not 
to acquire : the members, even without 
any example of heroifm to damp emula- 
tion, 
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tidn, are infeded with the languid tone of 
the ftate: patriotifm\ fubfides ; and we 
hear no more of bold or heroic actions* 
The Venetians are a pregnant inftance of 
the obfervation. Their trade with Aleppo 
and Alexandria did for centuries intro- 
duce into Europe the commodities of Sy- 
ria^ Egypt^ Arabia, Perfia, and India* 
The cities of Nuremberg and Augfburg in 
particular, were fupplied from Venice 
with thefe commodities' ; and by that 
traffick became populous and opulent. 
Venice, in a word, was for centuries the ca- 
pital trading town of Europe, and power- 
ful above all its neighbours, both at fea 
and land. A paflage to the Eaft Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope was iildeed an a- 
nimating difcovery to the Portugjuefe ; but 
it did not entitle them to e:xclude the Ve- 
netians. The greater diftance of Venice 
from the Cape, a trifle in itfelf, is more 
than balanced by its proximity to Greece, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and to the 
reft of Italy. But the Portuguefe at that 
period were in the fpring* of profperity ; 
and patriotifm envigorated them to make 
durable eftabliftiments on the Indian coaft^ 
pverpowering every nation in oppofition. 

The 
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The Venedans, on the contrary, being a 
nation of merchants, and having been 
long fuccefsful in commerce, were become 
ftationary, and unqualified for bold ad- 
ventures. Being cut out of their wonted 
commerce to India, and not having refo- 
lution to carry on commerce in a new 
channel, they funk under the good for- 
tune of their rivals, and abandoned the 
trade altogether. The Ruflians became a 
new people under Peter the Great, and are 
growing daily more and more powerful. 
The Turks on the contrary have been long 
in a declining ftate, and are at prefent a 
very degenerate people. Is it wonderful^ 
that during the late war the Turks were 
no match for the Ruffians ? 

No caufe hitherto mentioned hath fuch 
influence in depreffing patriotifin, as ine- 
quality of rank and of riches in an opu- 
lent monarchy. A continual influx of 
wealth into the capital, generates Ihow, 
luxury, avarice, which are all felfifti vices ; 
and lelfiihnefs, enflaving the mind, eradi-^ 
fates every fibre of patriotifm Afiatic 

luxury, 

• France is not an exception. The French are 
vain of their country, becaufe they are vaui of 

thcmftlvcs^ 
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luxury, flowing into Rome in a plentiful 
dream, produced an univerfal corruption 
of manners, and metamorphosed into vo- 
lupti^oufnefs the warlike genius of that 
great city. The dominions of Rome were 
now too extenfive for a republican govern- 
ment, and its generals too powerful to 
be difinterefted. Paflion for glory wore 
out of fafliion, as aufterity of manners had 
done formerly : power and riches were 
now the only objedls of ambition : virtue 
feemed a farce j honour, a chimera ; and 
fame, mere vanity : every Roman, aban- 
doning himfelf to fenfuality, flattered him- 
felf, that he, more wife than his forefa.- 
thers, was purfuing the cunning road to 
happinefs. Corruption and venality be- 
came general, and maintained their ufur- 
pation in the provinces as well as in the 
capital, without ever lofing a foot of 
ground, Pyrrhus attempted by prefents 
to corrupt the Roman fenators, but made 
not the flighteft impreflion. Deplorable 
'was the change of manners in the days of 
Jtogurtha : — " Pity it is," faid he, that 

themfelves. But fuch vanity muft be diftinguiflied 
from patriotifm, which cOnQfts in loving our coun- 
try independent of ourfelves. 

" there 
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there fliould not be a man fo opulent as 
" to purchafe a people fo willing to be 
" fold." Cicero, mentioning an oracle of 
Apollo that Sparta would never be de- 
ftroy'd but by avarice, juftly bbferves, 
that the predidlion holds in every nation 
as well as in Sparta. The Greek empire^ 
limk in vo]uptuoufnefs without a remain** 
ing fpark of patriotifm, was no match ibf 
the Turks, enflamed wi^h a new religion^ 
that promifed paradife to thofe who fhould 
die fighting for their prophet. How ma-^ 
ny nations, like thofe mentioned, ilhiftri- 
ous formerly for vigour of mind and love 
to their country, are now funk by con- 
temptible vices as much below brutes as 
they ought to be elevated above them : 
brutes feldom deviate from the perfecSlion 
of their nature, men frequently. 

Succefsful commerce is not more advan- 
tageous by the wealth and power it im- 
mediately beftows, than it is hurtful ulti- 
mately by introducing luxury and volup- 
tuoufnefs, which eradicate patriotifm. In 
the capital of a great monarchy, the poi- 
fon of opulence is fudden ; becaufe opu- 
lence there is feldom acquired by repu- 
table means: the poifon of commercial 
2 opulence 
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opulence is flow, becaufe commerce fel- 
dom enriches without induftry, fagacity, 
and fair dealing. But by whatever means 
acquired, opulence never fails foon or late 
to fmother patriotifm under fenfuality and 
felfiflmefs. We learn from Plutarch and 
other writers, that the Athenians, who 
had long enjoy'd the funfliine of com- 
merce, were extremely corrupt in the days 
of Philip, and of his fon Alexander. Even 
their chief patriot and orator, a profefled 
champion for independence, was not proof 
againft bribes. While Alexander was pro- 
fecuting his conquefts in India, Harpalus, 
to whom his immenfe treafiire was intruft- 
cd, fled with the whole to Athens. De- 
mofthenes advifed his fellow-citizens to 
expell him, that they might not incur 
Alexander's difpleafure. Among other 
things of value, there was the King's cup 
of mafly gold, curioufly engraved. De- 
mofthenes, furveying it with a greedy eye, 
afked Harpalus what it weighed. To you, 
faid Harpalus fmiling, it fliall weigh 
twenty talents ; and that very night he ^ 
fent privately to Demofthenes twenty ta- 
lents with the cup. Demofthenes next 
day came into the affembly with a cloth 
Vol II. T t rolled 
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rolled about his neck ; and his opinion 
being demanded about Harpalus, he made 
Cgns that he had loft his voice. The Ca- 
puans, the Tarentines^ and other Greek 
colonies in the lower parts of Italy,, when 
invaded by the Romans, were no lefs de- 
generate than their brethren in Greece 
when invaded by Philip of Macedon ; the 
fan>e depravation of manners, the fame 
luxury, the fame paffion for feafts and 
fpedacles, the fame inteftine fadlions, the 
fame indifference about their country, and 
the fame contempt of its laws. The Por- 
tuguefe, enflamed with love to their coun- 
try, having difcovered a palfage to the. In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope^ made 
great and ipfiportant fettlements in that 
very diftant part of the globe; and of their^ 
immenfe commerce there is no parallel in 
any age or c^Duntry. Prodigious riches in 
gold, precious floncs, fpices, perfumes, 
, drugs, and manufaclures, were annually 
imported into Liibon from their fettle- 
ments on the coafts of Malabar and Coro- 
mande], from the kingdoms of Camboya^ 
Decan, IMalacca, Patana, Siam, China^ 
&c. from the illands of Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Jiiva, Borneo, MoUiccas, and Japan : and 

to 
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to Lifbon all the nations in Europe refort- 
ed for thefe valuable commodities. But 
the downfall of the Portuguefe was no lefs 
rapid than their exaltation j unbounded 
power and immenfe wealth having produ- 
ced a total corruption of manners. If fin- 
cere piety, exalted courage, and indefati- 
gable induftry, made the original adven- 
turers more than men ; . indolence, fenfua- 
lity, and effeminacy, rendered their fuc- 
ceflbrs lefe than women. Unhappy it was 
for them to be attacked at that critical 
time by the Dutch, who, in defence of li- 
berty againft the tyranny of Spain, were 
enflamed with love to their country, as the 
Portuguefe had been formerly ^. The 
Dutch, originally from their fituation a 

* While patriotifrn was the ruling paffion of the 
Portuguefe, their illuftrious general Don Alphonfo 
d' Albuquerque carried all before hiai in the Indies, 
He adhered to the ancient frugality of his country- 
men, and notwithflanding his great power and 
wealth, remained uncorrupted. Tho' liberal in 
praidng his officers, he never preferred any who at- 
tempted to gain his favour by flattery. In private 
life he was of the ftrifteft honour ; but as juilice is 
little regarded between nations, it was no obftruc- 
tioii to his ambitious views of extending the domi^ 
Btoas of Portugal. 
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temperate and induftrious people, became 
heroes in the caufe of Hberty ; and patrio- 
tifm was their ruling paffion. profperous 
commerce dlflfufed wealth through every 
corner j , and yet fuch was the inherent 
virtue of that people, that their patriotifm 
refilled very long the contagion of wealth. 
But as appetite for riches increafes with 
their quantity, patriotifm funk in propor- 
tion, till it was totally extinguiftied j and 
now thq Dutch never think of their coun-^ 
try, unlefs as fubfervient to private inte-j- 
reft. With refpecSl to the Dutch Eaft-India 
company in particular, it was indebted for 
its profperity to the fidelity and frugality 
of its fervants, and to the patriotifm of 
all. But thefe virtues were undermined 
and at laft eradicated by luxury, which 
Europeans feldom refift in a hot climate, 
people go from Europe in the fervice of the 
company, bent beforehand to ii[iake their 
fortune /?^r fasi aut nefa^; and their diftance 
from their mafters renders every check a*? 
bortive. The company^ eaten up by its 
fervants, is rendered fo feeble, as tp b^ 
incapable of maintaining its ground a- 
gainfl any extraordinary Ihock. A war of 
^^py coutin,uapce with the Indian poteu-n 
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tates or with the Englifh company, would 
reduce it to bankruptcy. Is the Englifli 
Eaft-India company in a much better con- 
dition ? Such is the rife and fall of patrio- 
tifm among the nations mentioned ; and 
fuch will be its rife and fall among .all na- 
tions in like circumftances. 

It grieves me, that the epidemic diftem- 
pers of luxury and felfifhnefs are fpread- 
ing wide in Britain. It is fruitlefs to dif- 
femble, that profligate manners muft in 
Britain be a confequence of great opulence, 
as they have been in every other part of 
the globe. Our late diftradlions leave no 
room for a doubt. Liften to a ipan of fi- 
gure, thoroughly acquainted with every 
machination for court- preferment. " Very 
" little attachment is difcoverable in the 

body of our people to our excellent con- 
" ftitution ; no reverence for the cuftoms 
" nor for the opinions of our anceftors ; 
" no attachment but to private intereft, 
" nor any zeal but for felfifh gratifica- 
" tions. While party - diftin<Slions of 
" Whig and Tory, high church and low 
" church, court and country, fub filled, 

the nation was indeed divided, but each 

lid? held an opinion, for v/hich they 

would 
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" would have hazarded every thing ; for 
" ' both adled from principle : if there were 
" fome who fought to alter the conftitu- 
" tion, there were many who would have 
" fpilt their blood to preferve it from vio- 
" lation : if divine hereditary right had 
" its partifajis, there were multitudes to 
ftand up for the fuperior fandlity of a 
" title, founded on an adl of parliament 
" and the confent of a free people. But 
" the abolition of party-^names hath de- 
" ftroy'd all ~ public principles. The 
power of the crown was indeed never 
" more vifibly extenfive over the great 
^* men of the nation ; but then thefe 
men have loft their influence over the 
" lower orders : even parliament has loft 
" much of its authority ; and the voice of 
" the multitude is fet up againft the fenfq 
" of the legiflature : an impoveriftied and 
" heavily- burdened public, a people luxu- 
" rious and licentious, impatient of rule, 
and defpifing all authority, government 
relaxed in every finew, and a corrupt 
felfilli fpirit pervading the whole {a) 

{a) The Honourable George GreenvIIki. 

* fhWip of Macedon, a priiKe of great anibliloni 
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It is a common obfervation, that when 
the belly is full, the mind is at eafe. That 
obfervation, it would appear, holds not in 

London ; 

had unhappily for his neighbours great power and 
great talents to put his defigns in execution. Du- 
. ring the whole courfe of his reign, it was his favou- 
rite object to bring the Greek ftates under fubjeftion, 
particularly that of Athens, which he the moll 
dreaded. AtheQfs was in a perilous fituation, (land- 
ing on the very brink of ruin ; and yet at that very 
time, a number of its citizens, men of rank, were- 
fo infenfible to the diftrefles of their country, as to 
form themfclves into a club, for feafting, drinking, 
gaming, and for every fort of fenfual pleafure. It 
was made a rule that nothing ought to difturb the 
mirth or jollit^ of the fociety. They faw with in- 
difference their countrymen arming for battle ; and 
with the fame Ifidtfierence, they heard every day of 
the death or captivity of their fellow-citizens. Did 
there ever cxift fuch wretches in human ihape ? 
Reader, fpare thy indignation to vent it on wretches 
ftill more deteftable. They are at hand : they are 
in fight. Behold men who term themfclves Britons, 
fomenting a (iangerous rebellion in our colonies, 
and facrificing their native country to a feverilh de- 
fire of power and opulence. How virtuous in com- 
parifon the Athenian club ! Bwt reader, banilh 
fuch wretches from thy thoughts : they will four 
thy temper. Deliver them over to fclf-condtnma- 
tion : if they have any confcience left, the punifli- 
ment will be fevere, WiQi them repentance. Ex- 
tend that wilh to the arch traitor, now on deathbed, 

torn 
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London ; for never in any other place did 
riot and licentiouiiiefs rife to inch a 
height) without a cauie, and without e-« 
ven a plaufible pretext *. 

It is deplorable, that in Englilh public 
fchools, patriotifm makes no branch of e- 
ducation : young men, on the contrary, 
are trained up to felfiflinefs. Keep ivhat 
you get J and get what you can^ is a leflbn 
that boys learn early at Weftminfter, Win- 
chefter, and Eaton ; and it is thie leflbn 
that perhaps takes the faded hold of them* 
Students put themfelves in the way of re- 
ceiving vails from drangers ; and that 
dirty pradlice continues, thp' far more 
poifonous to manners than the giving vails 
to menial fervants, which the nation is 
now aftiamed of. The Eaton fcholars are 
at times fcnt to the highway to rob paflen- 
gcrs. The drong without control tyran- 
nize over the weak, fubjedling them to e- 

torn to pieci!s^-with bodily difeafes, and ftUl more 
with thofc of the mind. 

Lord C if thou think'ft on heaven's blift. 

Hold up thy hand, make lignal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no fign ! 

XT'his was comfofed Avgiijl 1775.3 

* This was compofed in the year 1770. 

I . very 
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very feryile office, wiping flioes not ex- 
icepted. They are pennitted to trick arid 
deceive one another ; and the fined fellow 
is he who is the moft artful. Friendfhip 
indeed is cultivated^ bat fuch as we find 
among robbers : a boy would be ruii 
down, if he had no aflbciate. 1 do not 
fay^ and am far frdni thinkingj that fuch 
mariners are inculcated by the mafters ; 
but I fay, and am forty to fay, that no- 
thing is done to prevent or corredi them. 

Wheri a nation, formerly warlike and 
public-fpirited, is depreffed by luxury and 
felfiflinefs, doth nature afford no means 
for reftoring it to its former ftate ? The 
Emperor Hadrian declared the Greeks a free 
people ; not doubting, but that a change 
fo animating, virould reftore the fine arts 
to their priftine luftre. — -A vain attempt : 
for the genius of the Greeks vanifhed with 
their palriotifm ; and liberty to them was 
no bleffirig. With refpedl to the Portu- 
guefe, the decay of their power and of 
their commerce, hath reduced them to a 
much lower ftate, than when they rofe as 
it were out of nothing. At that time they 
were poor, but innocent : at prefent they 
are poor, but corrupted with many vices^ 

Vol II, U u Their 
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Their pride in particular fwells as high a$ 
when mafters of the Indies. The follow- 
ing ridiculous inftance is a pregnant proof : 
flioes and ftockings are prohibited to their 
Indian fubjedls ; tho' many of them would 
pay handfomely for the privilege. There 
is one obvious meafure for reviving the 
Portuguefe trade in India ; but they 
have not fo much vigour of mind re- 
maining, as even to think of it. They 
flill pofTefs in that country, the town and 
territory of Goa, the town and territory 
of Diu, with fome other ports, all admi- 
rably fituated for trade. What (lands in 
the way but indolence merely, againft de- 
claring the places mentioned free ports, 
with liberty of confcience to traders o£ 
whatever religion ? Free traders flocking 
there, under protedlion of the Portuguefe, 
would undermine the Dutch and' Englifli 
companies, which cannot trade upon an 
equal footing with private merchants ; and 
by that means, the Portuguefe trade might 
again flourifli. But that people are not 
yet brought fo low as to be compelled to 
change their manners, tho' reduced to de- 
pend on their neighbours even for com- 
mon necelFaries : the gold and diamonds 

of 
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of Brafil, are a plague that corrupts all, 
Spain and Portugal afford inftrudive poli- 
tical leflbns : the latter has been ruined by- 
opulence ; the former, as will be feen af- 
terward, by taxes no lefs impolitic than 
oppreflive. To enable thefe nations to re- 
commence their former courfe, or any na- 
tion in the fame condition, I can difcover 
no means but pinching poverty. Com-? 
merce and manufadlures taking wing, may 
leave ^country in a very diftrelFed condi- 
tion : but a people may be very diflreffed, 
apd yet very vitious ; for vices generated 
by opulence are not foon eradicated. And 
tho' other vices fhould at laft vanifli with 
the temptations that promoted them, in- 
dolence and pufill^nimity will remain for 
ever, unlefs by fome powerful caufe the 
oppofite virtues be introduced. A very 
poor man, however indolent,, will be 
tempted for bread to exert fome adlivity ; 
- and he may be trained gradually from lefs 
to more by the fame means. Adivity at 
the fame tirtie produces bodily ftrength ; 
which will reftore courage and boldnefs. 
By fuch means a nation may be put in 
motion with the fame advantages it had 
originally j and its fecond progrefs may * 
U u 2 prova 
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prove as fuccefsftil as the firft. Thus na- 
tions go round in a circle ; the firft piirt 
of the progrefs is verified in a thoufand 
inftances ; but the world has not fubfifted 
long enough to aflford any clear inftance 
of the other *. 

« The following letter I had from a gentleman, 
yho, tho' at Lifbon for the fake of health, neglefts 
no opportunity to increafe his ftock of knowledge, 
f* Nothing but ocular demonftration could have 
" ^convinced me tha^ the human fpecics may be de- 

praved to the degree that is exemplified in this 

country. Whether with regard to politics, mo» 

rals, arts, or 'focial intercourfe, it is equally de- 
" fedive. In fliort, eijicepting the mere elementary 

benefits of earth and air, this country is in the low- 

eft ftate. Will you believe that I found not a fingle 
** man who could inform me 6f the price of land, 

very few who had any notion to what value the 
f * produft of their country extends, or of its colonies. 

No one able to point out the means of reviving 
" Portugal from its prefcnt defpondmg condition. 
" With refpe£V to a general plan of legiflation, there 
*' is none ; unlefs the caprices of an ignorant defpot 
f * may h>c called fuch, or iht projefts of a defigning 
**'minifter, conftantly endeavouring to deprefs the 

nobility and to beggar the other orders of the 
" ftate. This the Marquis Pombal has at length 

completed. He has left the crown poflefled of 
«^ a third part of the land-property, the church en- 

joying another third, the remainder left to an 

indigent 
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I clofe this Iketch with twa illuftrious 
examples of patriotifm ; one ancient, one 
modern ; one among the \yhites, one a- 
mong the blacks. Ariftides the Athenian, 
is famed above all the ancients for love to 
his country. Its fafety and honour were 

indigent nobility and their vaflals. He has fub- 
jefted every branch of comjiierce to minifterial e- 
moluments ; and fixed judicial proceedings, both 
civil and criminal, on the fluftuating bafis of his 
own intereft or inclination. Take an inftance of 

f * their law. A fmall proprietor having land ad- 
joining to pr intermixed with the land of a great- 
er proprietor, is obliged to fell his po^cllion, if 
the other wifhes to have it. the cafe of feveral 

" competitors to the fucceffion of land, it is the cn- 
deavour of each to feize the pofleffion, well know- 
ing that pofleffion is commonly held the beft title ; 
and at any rate, that there is no claim for rents 
during the time of litigation. All the corn grow- 
ing in Eftremadura muft be fold at Lifbon, A 
tenth of all fales, rents, wages, &c. goes to the 
King. Thefe infl:ances are I think fufficient to 
give a notion of the prefent ftate of the kingdom, 
and of the merits of Pombal, who has long had 
the reins in his han^s as firft minifter, who may 
juftly boaft of having freed his countrymen from 
the dread of becoming more wretched than they 
are at prefent. It gave m« fatisfa^lion to find the 
doftrines of the Sketches finely illuftrated in the 
hiftory of this Angular kingdom. I am," &c. 

tlie 
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the only obje<fls of his ambition ; and his 
fignal difintereftednefs made it the fame to' 
him, whether thefe ends were accomplifti- 
cd by himfelf or by others^ by his friends 
or his foes. One confpicuous.inftance oc- 
curred before the battle of Marathon. Of 
the ten generals chofen to command the 
Athenian army, he was one : but fenfible 
that a divided command is fubjedled to 
manifold inconveniences, he exerted all 
his influence for Miltiades ; and at the 
fame time, zealoufly fupported a propofal 
of Miltiades to meet the Perfians in the 
field. His difintereftednefs was ftill more 
confpicuous with regard to Themiftocles, 
his bitter enemy. Sufpending all enmity, 
he cordially agreed with hirn in every o- 
peration of the war ; aflifting him with 
his counfel and credit, and yet fufFering 
him to engrofs all the honour. In peace 
he was the fame, yielding to Themiftocles 
in the adminiftration of government, and 
contenting himfelf with a fubordinate 
place. la the fenate and in the affembly 
of the people, he made many propofals in 
a borrowed name, to prevent envy and op- 
pofition. He retired from public bufinefs 
p.t the latter part of his life j paffing Wis 
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time in training young men for ferving 
the ftate, inftilling into them principles of 
honour and virtue, and infpiring them 
with love to their country. His death un- 
folded a fignal proof of the contempt he 
had for riches : he who had been treafurer 
of Greece during the lavifliment of war, 
did not leave money fuflScient to defray 
the expence of his funerals : a Britifh com- 
miflary, in like circu'mftances, acquires 
the riches of Croefus. r 
The fcene of the other example is Fouli, 
a negro kingdom in Africa. Such regard 
is paid there to royal blood, that no man 
can fucceed to the crown, but who is con- 
nected with the firft monarch, by an un- 
interrupted chain of females : a connec- 
tion by males would give no fecurity, as 
the women of that country are prone to 
gallantry. In the laft century, the Prince 
of Sambaboa, the King's nephew by his 
filler, was inverted with the dignity of 
Kamalingo, a dignity appropriated to the 
prefumptive heir.. A liberal and generous 
mind with undaunted courage, rivetted 
him in the affedlions of the nobility and 
people. They rejoiced in the expectation 

of 
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of having him for their King. But their 
expedlation was blaftcd. The King, fond 
of his children, Ventured a bold meafure^ 
which was, to inveft his eldeft fon with 
the dignity of Kamalingo, and to declare 
him heir to the crown. Thd* the Prince 
of Sambaboa had for him the laws of the 
kingdom and the hearts of the people, yet 
he retired in filence to avoid a civil war. 
He could not however prevent men of 
rank from flocking to him ; which being 
interpreted a rebellion, the King raifed an 
army, vowing to put them all to the fword. 
As the King advanced, the Prince retired, 
refblving not to draw his fword againft an 
uncle, whom he was accuftomed to call 
father. But firiding that the command 
of the army \Vas beftow'd on his rival, he 
made ready for battle. The Prince ob- 
tained a complete vidlory : but his heart 
was not elated. The horrors of a civil 
war, flared him in the face : he bid fare- 
well to his friends, difmifled his army, 
and retired into a neighbouring kingdom j 
relying on the afFedlions of the people, to 
be placed on the thr6ne after hi' uncle's 
death. During banifhment, wliiv^a con- 
2 tiaued 
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tinned thirty tedious years, frequent at- 
tempts uppn his life put his temper to a 
fevere trial \ for while he^xifted, the King 
^ had no hopj^s that his fon would reign in 
peace. He had the fortitude to furmount 
every trial; when, in .the year 1702, be- 
ginning to yield to age and misfortunes, 
his uncle died. His coufin was depofed j 
and he was called by the unanimous voice 
of the nobles, to mgn over a people who 
adored him. 
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PREFACE. 

JN' the follonving JHght ejfay^ intended for 
novices only^ it fatisfes my ambition^ to. 
rival certain pains-taking authors^ nvho teach 
hijlory in the perfpicums mode of quejlion and 
anpvuer. Among novices^ it would be unpar- 
donable to rank fuch of my fellouu-citizens^ as. 
are ambitious of a feat in parliament ; many (f 
whom facrifce the inheritance of their an- 
ceforsy for an opportunity to exert their pa- 
triotifm in, that augnfl ajfembly. Can fuch, a 
facrifce permit me to doubt ^ of their being a- 
depts in the myfleries of governments and of 
taxes in particular ? they ought at leaf to bei 
initiated in thefe myf cries. 

Jt is of importance^ that taxes and their 
^^ecls be underfood^ not only by the members 
^f q:r parliament y hit by their ekclors : a re- 

prefentGtivi 
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prifenlatwe will iiot readily vote for a de^ 
JiruBive tax^ nx)hen he cannot hope to dif- 
guife his conduit. The intention of the pre-^ 
fent Jketchy is to unfold the principles upon 
nvhich taxes ought to be founded^ and to point 
out luhat are beneficial^ uohat noxious, T 
have endeavoured to introduce fomt light into 
a fubjeSi involved in Egyptian darknefs ; and 
if that end be attained^ I /hall die in the faith 
that I have not been an unprbfitable fervant W 
my country. 
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Finances.. 

THis fubjedk confifts of many par»,. 
not a little intricate. A proper dif- 
tribution wiH tend to perfpicuity ; and I 
think it may be fitly divided into the fol- 
lowing fedlions, ift, General confidera- 
tions on taxes, 2d, Power of impofing 
taxes, 3d, Different forts of taxes, with 
their advantages and difadvantages, 4th,. 
Manner of levying taxes, 5th, Rules to 
be obferved in taxing. 6th, Taxes exa- 
mined with refpe(Sl to their effedls. 7th,, 
Taxes for advancing induftry and com- 
merce. 



S E G T I O N L 

General Confi derations on Taxes-. 

A S opulence is not friendly to ftudy and 
knowledge, the men befl: qualified 
for being generals, admirals, judges, or 

miniflers 
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Hiinifters of ftate, are feldom opulent ; 
and to make fuch men ferve without pay^ 
would be in eiFed to eafe the rich at the 
expence of the poor. With refpe<5t to the 
military branch in particular, the bulk of 
thofe who compofe an army, if withdrawn 
from daily labour, muft ftarve, unlefs the 
public which they ferve afford them main- 
tenance. A republican government, du- 
ring peace, may indeed be fupported at a 
very fmall charge, among a temperate 
and patriotic people. In a monarchy, a 
|)ubric fund is indifpenfable, even during 
peace : and in war it is indifpenfable^ 
whatever be the government. The Spar^ 
tans carried all before them in Greece, 
but were forc'd to quit their hold, havings 
tio fund for a ftanding army ; and the o- 
ther Greek ftates were obliged to confe- 
derate with the Athenians, who had a 
public fund, and who after the Perfian 
war became mafters at fea. A defecl fo 
obvious in the Spartan government, did 
affuredly not efcape Lycurgus, the moil 
profound of all legiilators. Forefeeing 
that conqueft would be dellru^live to his^ 
countrymen, his folc purpofe was ta guard 
them from being conquered; which in 

Sparta 
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Sparta required no public fund, as all the 
citizens were equal, and equally bound to 
defend themfelves and their country. A 
Hate, it is true, without a public fund, 
is ill qualified to oppofe a ftanding 
afmy, regularly difciplined, and regu- 
larly paid. But in political matters, ex- 
perience is our only fure guide ; and the 
hiftory of nations, at that early period^ 
was too barren to afford inftrudlion. Ly- 
curgus may well be excufed, confidering 
how little progrefs political knowledge had 
made in a much later period. Charles VIL 
of France, was the firft in modern times 
who eftabliflied a fund for a (landing 
army. Againft that dangerous innova- 
tion, the crown-vafFals had no refource 
but to imitate their fovereign ; and yer, 
without even dreaming of a refource, they 
fufFered themfelves to be undermined, an(i 
at laft overturned, by the King their fupe- 
rior. Thus, on the one hand, a nation 
however warlike that has not a public 
fund, is no match for a ftanding army 
enured to war : extenfive commerce, oi\ 
the other hand, enables a nation to fup- 
port a ftanding army; but by introducinrr 
luxury it eradicates manhood, and refiders 

tliat 
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that army an niifit match for any poor 
and warlike invader. Hard may feem the 
fate of nations, laid thus open to deftruc- 
tion from every quarter. All that can be 
faid is, that fuch viciffitudes feem to enter 
into the fcheme of providence. 

The {lability of land fits it, above all 
other fubjedls, for a public patrimony. 
But as crown-lands lie open to the rapaci- 
ty of favourites, it becomes necefTary, 
when thefe are diffipated, to introduce 
taxes ; which have the following pro-^ 
perries, that they unite in one common 
intereft the fovereign and his fubjedls, and 
that they can be augmented or diminifhed 
according to exigencies. 

The art of levying money by taxes was 
fo little underftood in the fixteenth centu- 
ry, that after the famous battle of Pa via, 
in which the Frqnch King was made pri- 
foner, Charles V. was obliged to difband 
his vidlorious army, tho' confifting but of 
24,000 men, becaufe he had not the art to 
levy, in his extenfive dominions, a fum 
neceffary to k^p it on foot. So little 
knowledge was there in England of politi- 
cal arithmetic in the days of Edward III. 
that L, I ; 2 : 4 on each parifli was conxr 
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puted to be fufficient for raifing a fubfidy 
of L. 50,000. It being found, that there 
were but 8700 parifhes, exciufive of Wales, 
the parliament, in order to raile the faid 
fubfidy^ afleffed on each parifli L.5, 16 s. 

In impofing taxes,, ought not the exr 
pence of living to be^ dedudled, and to 
confider the remainder as the only taxable 
fubjedl ? This mode was adopted in the 
ftate of Athens. A rent of 500 meafures 
of corn, burdened the landlord with the 
yearly contribution of a talent : a rent of 
300, burdened him with half a talent : ,a 
rent of 200, burdened him with the fixth 
part of a talent j and land under that rent 
paid no tax. Here the tax was not in 
proportion to the eftate, but to what could 
be fpared out of it ; or, in other words, 
in proportion to the ability of the proprie- 
tor. At the fame time, ability muft not 
be eftimated by what a man adlually faves, 
V7hich would exempt the profufe and pro- 
fligate from paying taxes, but by what 
a man can pay who lives with economy 
according to his rank. This rule is found- 
ed on the very nature of government : to 
tax a man s food, or the fubjedl that af- 
fords him bare neceflaries, is worfe than 
I the 
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the denying him prote<5lion : it ftarves 
him. Hence the following propofitioh 
may be laid down as the corner-ftone of 
taxation - building, " That every man 
" ought to contribute to the public re- 
" venue, not in proportion to his Tub- 

ftahce, but to his ability.'* I am forry 
to obferve, that this rule is little regarded 
in Britilh taxes ; tho' nothing would con- 
tribute more to fweeten the minds of the 
people and to make them fond of their go- 
vernment, than a regulation fraught with 
fo much equity. 

Taxes were long in ufe before it was 
difcovered, that they could be made fub- 
fervient to other purpofes, befide that of 
fupporting government. In the fifteenth 
century, the dates of Burgundy rejedled 
with indignation a demand made by the 
Duke, of a duty on fait ; tho* they found 
no other objedion, but that it would op- 
prefs the poor people, who lived moftly on 
fait meat and fait fifh. It did not occur 
to them, that fuch a tax might hurt their 
mantifadlures, by raifing the price of la- 
bour. A tax of two ftiillings on every 
hearth, known by the name of hearth^ 
money ^ was granted to Charles IL his heir^ 

Vol. II. Y y and 
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gnd fucceflbrs, for ever. It was abroga'* 
ted by an adl of Williaiji and M^ry, ann^ 
J 68 8^ on the following preamble, That 
it is npt only a great oppreffion upon 
the poprer fort, but a badge of flavery 
^ ypon the whole people, expofing every 
man's houfq to be entered iato and 
fearched at ple^fure, by perfons un- 
known tp him.'* Had the harm done 
by inch a ta3f to our manufadlures been 
at that time nnderftpodt it would have 
^een urged the capital reaibi^againft it. 
Our late improvements in commercial po-p 
litics have unfolded an important dodhine. 
That ta^es ar^ fcldom indifferent to the 
public good ; that frequently they are 
more oppreffive to the people, than bene- 
ficial to the fovereign ; and, on the other 
hand, that they may be fo, contrived, as 
to rival bounties in promoting induftry, 
manufadlures, and commerce. Thefe dif- 
ferent effedls of taxes, have rendered the 
fubjedl not a little intricate, 

It is an article of importance in govern- 
ment, to have it afcertained, what propor- 
tion of the annual income of a nation may 
be drawn from the people by taxes, with- 
out ^mpoverifliing them, An eighth part 

is 
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is held to be too much : hufbandiy, com- 
merce, and population^ would fuflFer. Da- 
venant fays^ that the Dutch pay to the 
public annually^ the fourth part of the in- 
come of their country ; and he adds^ that 
their (Iridi economy enables them to bear 
that immenfe load| without raifing the! 
price of labour fo high as to cut them out 
of the foreign markets It was probably lb 
in the days of Davenant j but of late^ ' 
matters are much altered : the dearnefs 
of living and of labour^ has excluded all 
the Dutch manufadlures from the foreign 
market. Till the French war in Kingf 
William's reign, England paid in taxed 
but about a twentieth part of its annual 
income^ 

SECT. It 

Power of impqfing Taxes. 

^TpHat to inipofe taxes belongs tb the 1<h 
v^dreigiQ, aind to him only, is un^* 
doubted. But it has been doubted, whe-' 
ther even King and pariiarttent, who pot- 
Y y 2^ fcl* 
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fcfs the fovereigii authoi*ity in Bf itain, can 
legally inxpofe a ta? without coafent of 
the people. The celebrated Locke, in his 
eflay on government {a\ Jays down the 
following . propofition as fundamental. 
' 'Tis true, governments cannot he fup- 
ported without great charge: and 'tis 
fit every one who enjoys his {hare of 
protedlion Ihould pay out of his eftate 
" his proportion for the maintenance of it. 
^ But ftill it muft be with his own conr- 
fent, i. e. the confent of the majority^ 
" giving it either by themfelves, or tlieir 
reprefentatives chofen by them ; for if 
- ^ any one ihall claim a power to lay and 
levy taxes on the people by his own au- 
" thority, and without fuch confent of 
the people, he thereby invades the fun- 
damental law of property, and fub verts 
the end of government. For what pro- 
perty have I in that which another may 
" by right take when he pleafes to him- 
" felf ? " No author has refleded more 
honour on his native country, and on 
mankind, than Mr Locke. Yet no name 
is above truth ; and I am obliged to ob- 
fervc, tho' with regret, that in the forego^. 

(tf) Chap. II. § 140, 

ing 
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ing reafoning the right of impofing taxes 
is laid upon a very crazy foundation. It 
may indeed be fkid with fome colour, that 
the freeholders virtually impower their re- 
prefentatives to tax them. But their vap 
fals and tenants, who have no vote in e- 
le<Sling members of parliament, empower 
nonfe to tax them : yet they are taxed like 
others ; and fo are the vaflals and tenants 
of peers. Add to thefe an immenfe num- 
ber of artifans, manufadlurers, day-la- 
bourers, domeftics, &c. &c. with the 
whole female fex ; and it will appear, that 
thofe who are reprefented in parliament, 
make not the hundredth part of the tax- 
able people. But further, it is acknow- 
ledged by our author, that the majority 
of the Lords and Commons muft bind the 
minority. This circumftance might have 
opened his eyes : for furely the minority in 
this cafe are bound without their confent ; 
nay, againft their confent. That a ftate 
cannot tax its fubjeds without their con- 
fent, is a rafh propofition, totally fubver- 
five of government. Locke himfelf has 
liiggefted the folid foundation of taxes, 
tho' inadvertently he lays no weight on it. 
1 borrow his own words ; " That every 

" one 
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one who enjoys his fliare of protedtion, 
ftiould pay out of his eftatc his propor- 
" tion for the maintenance of the govern- 
" ment.'' The duties of fovereign and of 
fubjedt are reciprocal ; and common ju- 
ftice requires, that a lubjedl, or any per- 
fon who is protected by a government^ 
ought to pay for that protedlion. Similar 
inftances without number of fuch recipro- 
cal duties, occur in the laws of every civi- 
lized nation. A man calls for meat and 
drink in a tavern : is he not bound to pay^ 
tho' he made no agreement beforehand ? 
A man wafted over a river in a ferry-boat^ 
muft pay the common fare, though he 
made no promife. Nay, it is every man'a 
intereft to pay for protedlion : government 
cannot fubfift without a public fund ; and 
what will become of individuals, when 
left open to every rapacious invader ? 
Thus taxes are implied in the very nature 
of government ; and the interpofition of 
Ibvereign authority, is only neceflary for 
determining the expediency of a tax ; and 
the quota, if found expedient. 

Many writers, mifled by the refpe(flable 
authority of Locke, boldly maintain, that 
a Britifh parliament cannot legally tax the 

American 
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American colonies, who are not reprcfent- 
ed in parliament. This propofition, which 
has drawn the attention of the public of late 
years has led me to be more explicit on the 
power of impofing^ taxes, than otherwifc 
would be neceflary. Thofe who favour 
the independence of our colonies urge, 
" That a man ought to have the difpofal 
" of what he acquires by honeft induftry, 
" fubjedl to no control : whence the ne- 
ceflity of a parliament for impofing 
taxes, where every individual is either 
perfonally prefent, or by a reprefenta- 
tive of his own eledion. The aid ac- 
cordingly given to a Britifh fovereign, 
is not a tribute, but a free and volun- 
" tary gift." What is faid above will 
bring the difpute within a very narrow 
compafs. If our colonifts be Britifh fub- 
jedls, which hitherto has not been contro- 
verted, they are fubjeded to the Britifli 
legiflature in every article of government ; 
and as from the beginning they have been 
proteded by Britain, they ought like o- 
ther fubjecls to pay for that protedion. 
There never was a time lefs favourable to 
their claim of freedom from taxes, than 
the clofe of the late war with France. Had 

not 
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not Britain feafonably intcrpofed, they 
would have been fwallow*d up by France, 
and become flaves^ to defpotifin. 

If it be queftioned. By what ads is a 
man underftood to claim protection of a 
government; I anfwer. By fetting his foot 
within the territory. If, upon landing at 
Dover, a foreigner be robbed, the law in- 
terpofes for him as for a native. And as 
he is thus proteded, he pays for protec- 
tion when he purchafes a pair of fhoes, or 
a bottle of beer. The cafe is clear, with 
refpedl to a man who can chufe the place 
of his refidence. But what ftiall be faicj 
of children, who are not capable of choice, 
ftor of confent ? They are proteded ; and 
protedion implies the reciprocal duty of 
paying taxes. As foon as a young man is 
capable of ading for himfelf, he is at li- 
berty to chufe other protedors, if thofe 
who have hitherto proteded him be not to 
his tafte. 

If a legal power to impofe taxes without 
confent of the people, did neceflarily im- 
ply a legal power to impofe taxes at plea- 
fure, without limitation, Locke's argu- 
ment would be invincible, in a country of 
freedom at leaft. A power to impofe taxes 
2 at 
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iat pleafiire, vi^oiild indeed be ^ti invafion 
of the fundamental law of property ; be- 
caufej under pretext of taXitig, it would 
fubjedl e^^ery man's property to the arbi* 
Irary will of the fovereigni. But the argu- 
ment has no weight, where the fbvereign*s 
ipowet is limited. The reciprocal duties 
between fovereign and fubjedl imply, that 
the people Ought to contribute What (iims 
are neceflary for the fupport of govern- 
ment, and that the fovereign ought not to 
demand more* It is ^true^, that there is no 
regular check againft him, when he tranf- 
greffes his duty in this particular : but 
there is an e^edual check in the nature of 
every government that is not legally de- 
Ipotic, wit. a general concert among all 
ranks, to viiidieate their liberty againft a 
courfe of violence and oppreffion ; and 
multiplied ads of that kind have more 
than once brought about fuch a concert* 

As every member of the body- politic is 
tinder protedlion of the governtoei>t, every 
one of them, as obferved above, ought ro 
pay for being protedled j and yet this pro^ 
|Jofition has been controverted by an au-^ 
thor of fome note {a) ; who maintain€j, 

{a) L' ami des hommes. ' * 
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That the food and raiment furniflied to 
the fociety by hufbandmen and manu- 
" fa£lurers, are all that thefe good people 
are bound to contribute : and fuppofing 
" them bound to contribute more, it is not 
^ till others have done as much for the 
" public.'' At that rate, lawyers and 
phyficians ought alfo to be exempted from 
contributing ; efpecially thofe who draw 
the greateft fums, becaufe they are fuppo- 
fed to do the moft good. That argument, 
the fuggeftion of a benevolent heart, is no 
proof of an enlightened tinderftanding. 
The labours of the farmer, of the lawyer, 
of the phyfician, contribute not a mite to 
the public fund, nor tend to defray the ex- 
pence of government. The luxurious pro- 
prietor of a great eftate has a ftill better 
title to be exempted than the hufband- 
man ; becaufe he is a great benefador to 
the public, by giving bread to a variety 
of induftrious people. In a word, every 
man ought to contribute for being pro^ 
tedled ; and rf a hufbandman be proteded 
in working for himfelf one-and-fifty weeks 
yearly, he ought thankfully to work one 
week more, for defraying the expence of 
that protetflion. 

SECT. 
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Different Sorts of Taxes^ with their Advau^ 



LL taxes are laid upon perfons ; but 



in different refpedls : a tax laid on a 
man perfonally, for himfelf and family, 
is termed a capitation-tax ; a tax laid on 
him for his property, is termed a tax oii 
goods. The latter is the only rational tax, 
becaufe it may be proportioned to the a- 
bility of the proprietor, k has only one 
inconvenience, that his debts mull be o- 
verlooked ; becaule to take thefe into the 
account, would lead to cndlefs intricacies. 
But there is an obvious remedy for that 
inconvenience : let the man who complains 
free himfelf of debt, by felling land or 
moveables j which will fo far rcjieve hira 
of the tax. Nor ought this meafure to'be 
confidered as a hardfliip : it is feldom the 
inrereft of a landholder to be in debt • and 
with refped to the public, the meafiire 
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not only promotes the ciirculation of pro- 
perty, but is favourable to creditors, by 
procuring therxx payment. A capitation- 
tax goes upon an erroneous principle, as; 
if all men were of equal ability. What 
prompts it is, that many men, rich in 
bonds and other moveables that can ea- 
fily be hid. from public infpe(5lian> cannot 
be reached otherwife than by a capitation,^ 
tax. But as, by the very fuppofitioii, fuch 
men caAnot be diftlnguilhed from the mafs. 
of the people, that mode of taxing,^ mife- 
rably tmequal,^ is rarely pradlifed Jimong^ 
enlightened nations. RufSa labours under 
^ capitation-tax;. Some years ago, a ca-« 
pitation-tax was irapoled in.Denmark, ob?^ 
liging even day-labourers to pay for their 
wives and children. Upon the fame ab-> 
furd plan, a ta^ was impofed on marriage^^ 
One would be tempted to think^ that po-. 
pulation was intended to. be difcouraged^ 
The P^iiifh miniftry h^vYe been fenfible of 
the impropj^iety of fuch tai:^es ; for a tax^ 
impofed o::i thofe who. obtain titles of hor- 
nouir from the crown^^ ia applied foxN relie-? 
ving hufbandmen of their capitation- tax./ 
But a tax of this kind lies open to. many^ 
Other obje(JliQi)§, It canuot fail to raife- 
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the price of labour, a poifonous efiedl in a 
country of induftry ; for the labourer, will 
relieve himfelf of the tax, by heightening 
his wages : more prudent it would be to 
Jay the tax diredlly on the employer, which 
would remove the pretext for heightening 
wages. The taxing of day-labourers, whe-- 
ther by capitation or in aqy other manner, 
has befide an effedl contrary to what is 
intended : inftead of increafing the public 
revenue, it virtually leflens it, by raifing 
the pay of foldiers, failors, and of ev?ry 
workman employed by government^ 

Tax?s upon goods are of two kinds, viz. 
upon things confumable, and upon things 
not confumable. I begin with the latter. 
The land-tax in Britain, paid by the pro- 
prietor according to an invariable rule, and 
levied with very little expence, is of all 
taxes the nioft juft, and the moft effedual. 
The proprietory^ knowing beforehand the 
fum he is fubjedled to, prepares accor- 
dingly : and as each proprietor contributes 
in proportion to his eftate,^ the tax makes 
no variation in their relative opulence. 
The only improyement it is fufcepcible of, 
is the Athenian regulation, of exempting 
fmall eftates that are po more than iuS^y 
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cient to afford bread to the frugal propri- 
etor. In France, the land-tax feems to 
have been eftabliflied on a very falfe foun- 
dation, viz. That the clergy perforin their 
duty to the flate by praying and inftrudt- 
in^, that the nobleffe fight for the ftate ; 
and confequently, that the only duty left 
to the farmer, is to defray the charges of 
government. This argument would hold, 
if the clergy were not paid for praying, 
nor the noblcfle for fighting. Such a load 
upon the pooreft members of the ftate, is 
an abfurdity in politics. And to render 
it ftill more abfurd, the tax on the farmer 
is not impofed by an invariable rule : e- 
very one is taxed in proportion to his ap^ 
parent circumftances, which in effedl is 
to tax induftry. Nor is this all. Under 
pretext of preventing famine, the export- 
ing of corn, even from province to pro- 
vince, is frequently interrupted ; by which 
it happens, that the corn of a plentiful 
year is deftroy'd by infedls, and in a year 
of fcarcity is engroffed by merchants* 
Suppofq a plan were defiderated for dif^ 
couraging agriculture, here is one actually 
put in execution, the fuccefs of which is 
infallible. Were it related,'* obferves a 

French 
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French writer, " in feme foreign hiftory, 
that there is, a country extremely fertile, 
in a fine climate, enjoying navigable 
rivers, w^ith every advantage for the 
" commerce of corn ; and yet that the 
" iprodudl is not fufficient for the inhabi- 
tants ; vv^ould not one conclude the peo- 
pie to be ftupid and barbarous ? And 
" yet this is the cafe of France/' He adds 
the true reafon, w^hich is, the difcourage- 
ment hufbandry lies under by oppreffive 
taxes. We have Diodoru^ Siculus for our 
authority, that the hufbandman was great- 
ly refpedled in Hindoftan. Among other 
nations, fays he, the land during war lies 
untilled J but in Hindoftan, hufbandmen 
are facred, and no foldier ventures to lay 
a> hand on them. They are confidered as 
fervants of the public, who cannot be dit- 
penfed with. 

It is a grofs error to maintain, that a 
tax on land is the fame with a tax on the 
produ<5l of land. The former, which is 
the Englifli mode, is no difcouragement 
to induftry and improvements : on the 
contrary, the higher the value of land is 
raifed, the lefs will the tax be in propor- 
tion. The latter, which is the French 

mode. 
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mode, IS a great difcouragement to indu- 
ftry and improvements ; becaufe the more 
a man improves, the deeper he is taxed. 
The tenth part of the produdt of land, is 
the only tax that is paid in China. This 
tax, of the fame nature with the tithe paid , 
among us to the clergy, yields to the Bri- 
tifh mode of taxing the land itfelf^ and not 
its produ(fl ; but is lefs exceptionable than 
the land-tax in France, becaufe it is not ar- 
bitrary. The Ghinefe tax, paid in kindj 
is ftored in magazines, and fold from time 
to time for maintaining the magiftrates 
and the army, the furplus being remitted • 
to the treafury. In cafe of famine, it is 
fold to the poor people at a moderate price* 
In Tonquin, there is a land-tax, which, 
like that in France, is laid upon the pea- 
fants, exempting people of condition, and 
the literati in particular. Many grounds 
that bear not corn, contribute hay for the 
king's elephants and cavalry ; which the 
poor peafants are obliged to carry to the 
capital, even from the greateft dirtance ; a 
regulation no lefs injudicious than flavifh. 

The window-tax, the coach-tax, and 
the plate-tax, come under the prefent head^ 
being taxes upon things not confumable. 
I In 
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In Holland horfes are taxed ; and there is 
a tax on domeftie fervants, which deferves 
well to be imitated* Vanity in Britain, 
and love of fhow, hav6 multiplied do*- 
meftics, far beyond neceflity, and evett 
beyond convenience. A number of idlers 
colledtcd ^ in a luxurious family, become 
vitious and debauched } and many ufeful 
hands are withdrawn from hufbandry and 
inanufadlures. In order that the tax may 
reach none but the vain and fplendid, 
thofe who have but one fefvant pay no- 
thing : two domeftics fubjedl the mafter to 
five fliillings for each^ three to ten fliil- 
lings for each, four to twenty fliillings^ 
five to forty fliillings, and fo on in a geo- 
metrical progreflion. In Denmark, a 
farmer is taxed for every plough he ufes. 
If the tax be intended for difcouraging ex- 
tenfive farms, it is a happy contrivance, 
agreeable to found policy ; for fmall farms 
increafe the number of temperate and ro- 
bufl: people, fit for every fort of labour. 

Next of taxes upon things confumable^ 
The taxes that appear the leaft opprefSve, 
becaufe difguifed, are what are laid on our . 
manufaftures : the tax is advanced by the 
manufadlurer, and drawn from the pur--' 
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chafer as part of the price. In Rome, a 
tax was laid upon every man who pur- 
chafed a flave. It is reported by fome au- 
thors, that the tax was remitted by the 
Emperor Nero ; and yet no alteration was 
made, but to oblige the vender to advance 
the tax. Hear Tacitus on that fubjedl {0)4 
^ Vedligal quintae et vicefimne venalium 
mancipiorum remiffum, fpecie magis 
" quara vi ; quia cum venditor pendere 
juberetur, in partem pretii emptoribus 
accrefcebat Thus^ with refped to 
our taxes on fbap, flioes, candles, and o- 
ther things confumable^ the purchafer 
thinks he is only paying the price^ and ne- 
ver dreams that he is paying a tax. To 
fupport the illulion, ;he duty ought to be 
moderate : to impofe a tax twenty times 
the value of the commodity, as is done in 
France with refpedl to falt^ raifes^ more 
difguft in the people as an attempt to de- 
ceive them, than when laid on without 
difguife. Such exorbitant taxes, which 

* The tax of a twenty-fifth upon flaves to be 
** fold, was remitted more in appearance than ia 
reality ; beeaufe when the feller was ordered to 
pay it, he laid it upon the price to the buyer.'' 

{a) Aanal. lib^ i^. 

lare 
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are paid with the utmoft reludlance, can- 
not be made effedual but by fevere penal- 
ties, equal to what are inflided on the 
pioft atrocious criminals j which at the 
fame time has a bad effedl with refped to 
morals, as it b^lends great and fmall crimes 
together, and tends to leffen the horror 
one naturally conceives at the former. 

Such taxes are attended with another 
fignal advantage ; they bear a proportion 
to the ability of the contributors,^ the opu-r 
lent being commonly the greateft confu- 
jners. The taxes on coaches and on plate 
are paid by men of fortune^^ without load- 
ing the ioduftrious poor ; and on that ac-^ 
count are excellent : being impofed how-^ 
ever without difguife,^ they are paid with 
more reludance by the rich, than taxes on 
confumption are by the poor. 

I add one other advantage of taxes on 
confumption. They are finely contrived 
to coane<Sl the intereft of the fovereigu 
with that of his fubjeds ; for his profit a-f 
nfes fropx their profperity. 

Such are the advantages pf a tax on con- 
fumption ; but it muft nort be praifed, as 
attended ' with no inconvenience. Tha 
retailer, under pretext of the tax, raifes th$ 
3 A 3 price. 
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price higher than barely to indemmfj 
himfelf ; by which means, the tax is com-r 
monly doubled on the conftimer. The in-^ 
convenience however is but temporary* 
Such extortion/' fays Davenant, *^ can- 
not laft long ; for every commodity ia 
conunon ufe finds in the market its true 
value and price/' 

There is another inconvenience much 
more diftreffing, becaufe it admits not a 
remedy, and becaufe it affedts the ftate it-* 
felf. Taxes on confumption, being com- 
monly laid on thin|[s of the greateft ufe, 
raife a great fum to the public, without 
jnuch burdening individuals j the duty on 
coal, for example, on candle, on leather, 
on foap, on fait, on malt, and on malt-^ 
liquor. Thefe duties however carry in 
their bofom a flow poifon, by railing the 
price of labour and of manufadlures. De 
Wit obferves, that the Dutch taxes upoa 
confumption have raifed the price of their 
broad cloth forty per cent. ; and our ma- 
nufadlures by tjie fame means are raifed at 
leafl thirty per cent. Britain has long la- 
boured under this chronical diftemper ; 
which, by excluding her from foreign 
piarkets, will not only put an epid to her 

owa 
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own manufa<3:ures, but will open a wid^ • 
door to the foreign, as fmuggling cannot 
be prevented where commodities imported 
are much cheaper than our own. The 
Dutch taxes on confumption are exceed- 
ingly high; and yet neceflary, not only 
for defraying die expence of government, 
but for guarding their frontier, and above 
all for keeping out the fea ! The induftry 
however and frugality of the people, en-^ 
able them to bear that heavy burden with- 
out murmuring. But other European na* 
tions have now acquired a fhare of the im- 
menfe commerce formerly carried on by the 
Dutch alone. Their trade accordingly is 
on the decline ; and when it finks a little 
lower, the heavy taxes will undoubtedly 
depopulate their country. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that 
taxes on confumption are not equally pro-» 
per in every cafe. They are proper in a 
populous country, like Holland ; becaufe 
the expence of colledling is but a trifle, 
compared with the fums coWedled. But 
in a country thinly peopled, fuch taxes 
are improper ; becaufe the expence of col- 
ledling, makes too great a proportion of 
the fums coUedted : in the highlands of 

Scotland, 
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£k:atland, the excife on ale and fpiritsde^ 
frays not the expcnce of levying; the 
people are burdened, and the government 
is not fupported* I fufpeA that the win- 
dow tax in Scotland lies open to the fame 
objedlion* 

A lottery is a fort of tax different from 
any that have been mentioned. It is a 
tax, of all the moft agreeable, being en- 
tirely voluntary. An appetite for gaming^ 
inherent even in favages, prompts multi- 
tudes to venture their money in hopes of a 
high prize j tho* they cannot altogether 
hide from themlelves, the inequality of 
the play. But it is well, that the felfifli 
paffions of men, can be made fubfervient 
to the public good. Lotteries however 
produce one unhappy effedl : they blunfi 
the edge of induftry, by diredling the at- 
tention ta a more compendious mode of 
gain. At the fame time, the. money ac- 
quired by a lottery, feldom turns to ac-? 
count; for what comes without trouble^ 
goes commonly without thought. 



SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

Manner of levying Taxes. 

^T^O avoid the rapacity of farmei^, a. mildl 
government will^ in moft cafes, pre- 
fer management j i. e* it will levy taxes 
by officers appointed for that purpofe. 
Montefquieu [a) has handled that point 
with his ufual fprightly elegance. 

Importation-duties are commonly laid 
Yipon the importer before the cargo is 
landed, leaving him to add the duty to 
the price of the goods ; and the facility of 
levying, is the motive for preferring that 
mode. But is it not hard, that the im- 
porter fhould be obliged to advance a great 
fum in name of duty, before drawing a 
ihilling by the fale of his goods ? It is not 
only hard, but grofsly unjuft ; for if the 
goods perifli without being fold, the duty 
is loft to the importer : he has no claim a- 
gainft the public for reftitution. This has 

(41) L'Efprlt des loix. lir. 13. cb. 19. 

more 
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more the air of defpotifm, than of a free 
government. Would it not be more equi- 
table, that the goods fhould be lodged in 
a public warehoufe, under cuftody of re- 
venue-officers, the importer paying the 
duty as goods are fold ? According to the 
prefent mode, the duty remains with the 
colledlor three years, in order to be repaid 
to the importer, if the goods be exported 
within that time : but by the mode pro- 
pofed, the duty would be paid to the trea- 
fury as goods are fold, which might be 
within a month from the time of importa- 
tion, perhaps a week ; and the treafury 
would profit, as well as the fair trader. 
There afe public warehoufes adjoining to 
the cuftomhoufe of Bourdeaux, where the 
fugars of the French colonies are depofit- 
ed, till the importer finds a market ; and 
he pays the duty gradually as fales arc 
made. It rejoices me, that the fame mode 
is adopted in this ifland with refpedl to 
' fome foreign articles neceflary in our trade^ 
with Africa : the duty is not demanded^ 
till the goods be fhipped for that conti- 
nent. It is alfo adopted with refpedl to 
foreign fait, and with refpedl to rum im- 
ported from our fugar-colonies. 

z Befide 
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Befide th6 eqtiity of what is here pro- 
pofed, which relieves the importer from 
advance of money and from rifk, many- 
other advantages would be derived from 
it. In the firft place, the merchant, ha- 
ving no occafion to referve any portion of - 
his capital for anfwcring the duty, would 
be enabled to commence trade with a 
Imall ftock, or to encreafe his trade if his 
ftock be large : trade would flourifli, and 
the public revenue would encreafe in pro- 
portion* Secondly, It would leflen fmug-* 
gling : many who commence trade with 
upright intention, are tempted to fmuggle 
for want of ready money to pay the duty* 
Thirdly, This manner of levying the duty, 
would not only leflen the number of offi- 
cers, but remove every reafon for claim- 
ing difcount on pretext of leakage, famples, 
and the drying or fhrinking of goods. In 
the prefent manner of levying, that dif- 
. count muft be left to the difcretion of the 
officer : a private underflanding is thus o- 
pened between him and the merchant, 
hurtful to the revenue, and deftrudive to 
morals* Fourthly, The merchant would 
be ehabled to lower his prices, and be 
forced to lower them by having many ri- 
Vol. II. 3 B vals } 
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vals ; which at the fame time would give 
accefe to heighten importation-^dutics, with- 
out railing the price of foreign commodi- 
ties, above what it is at prefent. But the 
capital advantage of ail would be, to ren- 
der in e(fc€t every port in Britain a free 
port, enabling Englilh merchants, many 
of whom have great capitals, to outftrip 
foreigners in what is termed a commerce of 
peculation. This ifland is well fituated for 
fiich commerce; and were our ports free^ 
the produdlion& of all clirriates would be 
ftored up itt them, ready for exportation 
■when • a market offers ; an excellent plan? 
for encreafing our fliipping, and for pn>- 
ducing boundlefs wealth. 



SECT. V. 

Rules to be obferved in Taxing. 

H E different objedls of taxes and the 
intricacy thereby occafioned, require 
general rules, not only for diredling the 
Icgiflature in impofing them, but for, ena- 
bling 
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biing others to judge what are beneficial, 
arid what hurtful. 

The firft rule I fliall fuggeft is, That 
where -ever there' is an opportunity of 
fmuggling, taxes ought to be moderate : 
for fmuggling can never effedlually be re- 
ftrained, where the cheapnefs of imported 
goods is in efFedl an enfurance againft the 
rifk 3 in which view, Swift humoroufly 
obfer ves, that two and two do not always 
make four. A duty of 15 per cent, upon 
printed linen imported into France, en- 
courages fmuggling : a lower duty would 
produce a greater fum to the public, and 
be more beneficial to the French manu- 
fadlurer. Bone- lace imported into France 

charged with a duty of 20 per cent, in 
order to favour that manufadlure at home : 
but in vain ; for bone-lace is eafily fmug- 
gled, and^thc price is little higher than be- 
fore. The high duty on fuccus liquoritiie 
imported into Britain, being L.7: 2 : 6 
per hundred weight, was a great encou- 
ragement to fmuggling ; for which reafon 
it is reduced to 30 s. per hundred 
weight {a). 



{a) 7*^ Geo. III. cap. 47. 

3B 2 
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Smuggling of tea, which draws great 
fums from Britain, is much encouraged 
by its high price at honie. As far as 1 can 
judge, it would be profitable, both to the 
public and to individuals, to lay afide the 
importation-duty, and to fubftitute in ita 
ftead a duty on the confumer. Freedom 
of importation would enable the Eaft-In^- 
dia company to fell fo cheapo as eflfedlually 
to banifli fmuggling ; and the low price 
of tea would enable the confumer to pay a 
pretty fmart duty, without being much 
out of pocket. The fpUowing mode ia 
ptopoied, as a hint merely that may lead 
%o improvements. Let every man who 
•ufes tCc^* be fubjedled to a moderate tax^ 
proportioned to his mode of living. Ab- 
Iblute precifion cannot be expedled in pro- 
portioning the tax on families ; but grofs 
inequi^lity may eafily be prevented. For 
inftance, let the mpde of living be deter- 
mined by the equipage that is kept. A 
Cpach or chaife with two horfes, fhall fub- 
j[e6l a family to a, yearly tax of L. i o ; height- 
ening the tax in prpportipn to the number 
of horfes and carriages ; two fervants in li- 
very, without a carriage, to a tax of 40 s. ; 
^very ctUn' f\\mUy pying 20s. Every 
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family where tea is ufed muft be entered 
in the coUedlor's books, with its mode of 
living, under a heavy penalty ; which 
would regulate the coach-tax, as well as 
that on tea. Such a tax, little expenfive 
in levying, would undoubtedly be eflPec- 
tual : a matter of a family is imprudent 
indeed, if he put it in the power of the 
vender, of a malicious neighbour, qr of a 
difgufted fervant, to fubjedl him to a hea- 
vy penalty. This tax, at the fame time, 
would be the leaft difagreeable of any that 
is levied vsrithout difguife ; being in effedl 
a voluntary tax, as the mode of living is 
voluntary. Nor would it be difficult to 
temper the tax, fo as to afford a greater 
fum to the public than it receives at pre- 
fent from the importation-duty, and yet 
to cofl: our people no more for tea than 
they pay at prefent, confidering the high 
price of that commodity. 

To favour our own cambric manufac- 
ture, the importation of it is prohibited. 
The unhappy circumftance is, that fine 
cambric is eafrly fmuggled : the price is 
great, and the bulk fmall. Would it not 
be more politic, to admit importation un*- 
4?r a dut^ fo ixipderate as not to-encourago 

ftnuggling, 
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fmuggling. The duty apply'd for pro- 
moting our own cambric -manufadlure, 
would in time fo improve it, as to put us 
above the hazard of rivalfliip, with refpeA 
at lead to our own confumption. It is 
pleafant to trace the progreflive efFedls of 
fuch a plan. The importation - duties 
would at firft be confiderable ; and yet no 
higher than neceflary for nurfing an infant 
manufadhire. As the man\ifadlure im- 
proves, more and more of it would be 
confumed at home ; and the duty would 
fall in proportion. But then, this fmall 
duty would be fufficient to encourage a 
manufadlure, now approaching to perfec- 
tion. 

High duties on importation are immo- 
ral, as well as impolitic ; for is it not un- 
juflifiable in a legiflature, firft to tempt, 
and then to punifh for yielding to the 
temptation. 

A fecond rule is, That taxes expenfivc 
in the levying ought to be avoided ; being 
heavy on the people, without a propor- 
tional benefit to the revenue. Our land- 
tax is admirable : ic affords a great fum^ 
levied v/ith very little expencc. The duties 
o;i coaches, and on gold and filvcr plate,^ 

are 
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are fimilar ; and fo would be the tax on 
tea above propof^d. The taxes that are the 
moft hurtful to trade and manufadlures, 
fuch as 4:he duties on (bap, candle, leather, 
are expenfive in levying. 

A third rule is^ To avoid arbitrary taxes. 
They are difguftful to all, not excepting 
thofe who are favourably treated ; becaufe 
felf- partiality feldom permits a man to 
think, that juftice is done him. A tax 
laid on perfons in proportion to their 
trade, or their opulence, muft be arbi- 
trary, even where ftridl juftice is intend- 
ed ; becaufe it depends on vague opinion 
or conjedlure : every man thinks himfelf 
injured ; and the fum levied does not ba- 
lance the difcontent it occafions. The tax 
laid on the French farmer in proportion to 
his fubftance, is an intolerable grievance, 
and a great engine of oppreflion : if the 
farmer exert any activity in meliorating 
his land, he is fure to be doubly taxed. 
Hamburgh affords the only inftance of a 
tax on trade and riches, that is willingly 
paid, and that confequently is levied with- 
out oppreflion. Every merchant puts pri- 
vately into the public cheft, the fum that 
in his own opinion he ought to contri- ^ 

bute J 
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bute ; a Angular example of integrity in a 
great trading town, for there is no fiifpi- 
cion of wrong in that tacit contribution* 
But this ftatc is not yet corrupted by lu- 
xury. 

Becaufe many vices that poifon a na- 
tion, arife from inequality of fortune j 
I propofe it as a fourth rule, to remedy 
that inequality as much as polfible, by re- 
lieving the jpoor, and burdening the rich* 
Heavy taxes are lightly born by men of 
overgrown eftates. Thofe proprietors e-* 
fpecially, who woimd the public by con- 
verting much land from profit to plealure^ 
ought not to be fpared. Would it not con-* 
tribute greatly to the public good, that a 
tax of L. 50 fbould be laid on every houfe 
that has 50 windows; L. 150 on houfes of 
100 windows; and L*40o on houfes of 
200 windows ? By the fame principle, e- 
very deer-park of cLoo acres ought to pay 
L. 50 ; of 500 acres L. 200 ; and of looo 
acres L. 600. Fifty acres of pleafure 
ground to pay L. 30 ; 100 fuch acres 
L. 80 ; 150 acres L. 200 ; and 200 acres 
L. 300. Such a tax would have a colla* 
teral good efFe(5l : it would probably move 
high-minded men to leave out more 
I ground 
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ground for maintaining the poor, than 
they are commonly inclined to do. 

A fifth I'ule of capital importance, as it 
regards the interefl of the ftate in general,- 
is. That eviery tax which tends to impo- 
verifli the nation ought to be rejeded with 
indignation. Such ta:ses contradidl the 
very nature of government, which is to 
protedl, not to opprefs. And fuppoiing 
the intereft of the governing power to be 
only regarded, a ftate is not meafured by 
the extent of its territory, but by what the 
fubjedls are able to pay annually without 
end. A fovereign^ however regardlefs of 
his duty as father of his people, will re- 
gard that rule for his own fake : a nationi 
impoverifhed by oppreffive taxes, will re- 
duce the fovereign at laft to the fame po- 
verty ;.for he cannot levy what they can- 
not pay. 

Whether taxes impofed on common ne- 
ceflaries, which fall heavy upon the la- 
bouring poor, be of the kind'how men- 
tioned, deferves the mofl ferious delibe- 
ration. Where they tend to promote in- 
duftryj they are highly falutary : where 
they deprive us of foreign markets, by 
railing the price of labour and of manu- 

VoL 11. 3 G fadures, 
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fadlures, they are highly noxious. In- 
fome cafes, induftry may be promoted by 
taxes, without raifing the price of labour 
and of manufadlures. Tobolfki in Sibe- 
ria is a populous town, the price of pro- 
vifions is extreme^ low, and the people 
on that account are extremely idle. While 
they are matters of a farthing, they work 
none : when they are pinched with hun- 
ger, they gain in a day what maintains 
them a week : they never think of to-mor- 
row, nor of providing againft want. A 
tax there upon neceffaries would probably 
excite fome degree of induftry. Such a 
tax, renewed from time to time, and aug- 
mented gradually, would promote indu- 
ftry more and more, fo as to fquceze out 
of that lazy people three, four, or even 
five days labour weekly, without raifing 
their wages, or the price of their work. 
But beware of a general rule. The effedt 
would be very different in Britain, where 
moderate labour without much relaxation 
is requifite for living comfortably : in e- 
very fuch cafe, a permanent tax upon ne- 
ceilaries fails not in time to raife the price 
of labour. It is true, that in a fingle year 
of fcarcity, there is commonly more la- 
bour 
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bour than in plentiful years. But fuppofe 
fcarcity to continue many, years fucceflive^ 
ly, or fuppofe a pernianent tax on ne^ 
cefTaries, wages muft rife till the labourer 
find comfortoble living : if the employer 
obftinately ftand out, the labourer >yill ia 
defp^ir abandon ^?^rk altogether, and 
commence beggar ; or will retire to a coun- 
try lefs burdened with taxes. Hence a fa^ 
lutary do6lrlne. That where expence of 
living equals, or nearly equals, what is 
gained by bodily labour, moderate tax^s 
renewed from time to time after confider- 
able intervals, will promote induftry, with- 
out raifing the price of labour; but that 
permanent taxes will unavoidably raife the 
price of labour, and of manufactures. In 
Holland, the high price of provifions and 
of labour, occafioned by permanent taxes, 
have excluded from the foreign market e- 
very one of their manufadlures that can 
be fiipplied by other nations. Heavy 
taxes have annihilated their once flourifh- 
ing manufadlures of wool, of filk, of gold 
and filver, and many others. The prices 
of labour and of manufactures have in 
England been immoderately raif^d by the 
fame means* 

lO % To^ 
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To prevent a total downfall of our ma- 
nufadlures, feveral political writers hold, 
that the labouring poor ought to be dif- 
burdened of all taxes. The royal tithe 
propofed for France, inftead of all other 
taxes, publifhed in the name of Marefchal 
Vauban, or fuch a tax laid upon land ir^ 
England, early impofed, might have pro^ 
duced wonders. But the expedient would 
now come too late, at leaft in England : 
fuch profligacy have the poor-rates prodii- 
ced among the lower ranks, that to relieve 
them from taxes, would probably make 
them work lefs, but aflfuredly would not 
make them work cheaper. It is vain there- 
fore to think of a remedy againft idlenefe 
and high wages,, while the poor-rates fub- 
lill in their prefent form. Davenant pro- 
nounces, that the Englifh poor-rates will 
in time be the bane of their manufaAures. 
He computes, that the perfons receiving 
alms in England amounted to one million 
and two hundred thoufand ; the half of 
whom at leaft would have continued to 
work, had they not relied on parifh-cha- 
rity. But of this more at large in a fepa- 

rate Iketch. 

Were the poor-rates aboliflied, a g'ene- 

ral 
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tal adl of naturalization would not only 
augment the ftrength of Britain by adding 
to the number of its people, but would 
tompel the natives to work cheaper, an4 
confeqtiently to be more induftrious. 

If thefe expedients be not relifhed, th? 
Only one that remains for preietving our 
«nanufa<Slures, is, to encourage their ex* 
portation by a bounty, fuch as may en- 
able us to cope with our rivals in foreigil 
markets. But where is the fund for a 
bounty fo extenfive ? It may be raifed out 
of land, like the Athenian tax above men- 
tioned, burdening great proprietors in a 
geometrical proportion, and freeing thofe 
who have not above L. loo of land-rent. 
That tax would raife a great fum to the 
public, without any real lofs to thofe who 
are burdened ; for comparative riches 
would renffin the fame as formerly. Nay 
iiich a tax would in time prove highly be- 
neficial to land proprietors ; for by pro- 
moting induftry and commerce, it would 
raife the rent of land much above the con- 
tribution. The fums contributed, laid 
put upoft intereft at five per cent, would 
not produce fo great profit. To make 
land-holders embrace the tax, may it not 
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he thought fufEcient^ that unless for fomj^ 
bounty, our foreign commerce n^uft va- 
laifb, and land be reduced to its original 
low value I Can any. man hefitate , about 
paying a ihilling, when it prevents the lo&^ 
pf a pound ? 

I lhall clofe with a rule of deeper coa^ 
cern than all that have been mentioned^ 
which is. To avoid taxes that require the 
oath of party. .Th?y are deftrudlive to 
morals, as being a temptation to per-r 
jury. Few there are fo wicked, as tp 
hurt others by perjury : at the fame time^ 
not many of the lower ranks fcruple 
much at perjury, when it prevents hurt to 
themfelves. Confider the duty on candle : 
thofe only who brew for fale, pay the 
duty on malt-liquor ; and to avoid the 
brewer's oath, the quantity is afcertained 
by officers who attend the procefs : but 
the duty oix candle is oppreffive, as com- 
prehending poor people who make no 
candle for fale ; and is fubverfive of mo- 
rals, by requiring their oath upon the 
quantity they r^ake for their own ufe. 
Figure a poor widow, burdened with five 
or fix children : fhe is not permitted to 
make ready a little food for her infants by 

the. 
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the light of a rag dipped in greafe^ vrith-» 
out paying what fhe has not to pay, or* 
being guilty of perjury. However up- 
right originally, poverty and anxiety a- 
bout her infants, will tempt her to conceal 
the truth, and to deny upon oath — a fad 
lellbn to her poor children : ought they to 
be punifhed for copying after their mother, 
whom they loved and revered ? whatever 
fhe did appears right in their eyes. The 
manner of levying- the fah-tax iij France is 
indeed arbitrary ; but it has not an im- 
moral tendency : an oath is avoided j and 
every mafter of a family pays for the quan- 
tity he is prefumed to confume. French 
wine is often imported into Britain as Spa- 
nifh, which pays lefs duty. To check- 
that fraud, the importer's oath is requi- 
red ; and if perjury be fufpe<Eled, a jury is 
fet upon him in exchequer. This is hor- 
rid : the importer is tempted by a high 
duty on French wine to commit perjury j 
for which he is profecuted in a fovereign 
court, open to all the world : he turns 
defperate, and lofes all fenfe of honour. 
Thus cuftom-houfe oaths have become a 
proverb, as meriting no regard ; and cor- 
ruption creeping on, will become univer-^ 
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fal. Some goods imported pay a duty ad 
'ualorm ; and to afcertain the value, the 
importer's oath is required. In China, the 
books of the merchant are trufted, with- 
out an oath. Why not imitate fo lau- 
dable a pradlice ? If our people be more 
corrupted, perjury' may be avoided, by 
ordaining the merchant to deliver his 
goods to any who will demand them, at 
the rate ftated in his books j with the ad- 
dition of ten per cent, as a fufficient profit 
to himfelf Oaths have been greatly mul- 
tiplied in Britain fince the Revolution, 
without refervej and contrary to found po- 
licy. New oaths have been indented a- 
gainft thofe who are difaffedled to the 
government j againft fidlitious titles in 
eleding parliament members y againft 
defrauding the revenue, &c. &c. They 
have been fo hackney'd, and have be- 
come fo familiar, as to be held a matter 
of form merely. Perjury has dwindled 
into a venial tranfgreffion, and is 
fcarce held an imputation on any man's 
charadler. Lamentable indeed has been 
the condudl of our legiflature : inftead of 
laws for reforming or improving morals,- 
the imprudent multiplication of oaths has 
9 J^^^t 
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not only fpread corruption through every 
rank, but, by annihilating the authority 
of an oath over confcience, has rendered 
it entirely ineffeclual. 



SECT. VI. 
Taxes examined ivith refpeB to their effe^s. 

■^JO other political fubjedl is of greater 
importance to Britain, than the 
prefent : a whole life might be profit- 
ably beftow'd on it, and a large volume : 
but hints only are my tafk. Confidering 
taxes with regard to their effedls, they may 
be commodioufly diftiuguiflied into five 
kinds. Firft, Taxes that encreafe the pu- 
blic revenue, without producing any other 
cffeifl, good or bad. Second, Taxes that 
encreafe the public revenue ; and are alfo 
beneficial to manufadlures and commerce. 
Third, Taxes that encreafe the public re- 
venue ; but are hurtful to manufactures 
and commerce. Fourth, Taxes that are 
hurtful to manufactures and* commerce. 
Vol. II. 3 D without 
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without encreafing the public revenue. 
Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufac- 
tures and commerce ; and alio lellen the 
public revenue. I proceed to iqftances of 
each kind, drawn chiefly from Britifh 
taxes. 

Our land-tax is an illuftrious inftance of 
the firft kind : it produces a revenue to 
the public, levied with very little expence : 
and it hurts no mortal ; for a landholder 
who pays for having himfelf and his eftate 
protedlpd, cannot be faid tp be hrirt. The 
duty on coaches is pf the fame kind. 
Both taxQS at the fame tim? are agreeable 
to found principles. Men ought to con- 
tribute to the public revenue, as far as 
they are benefited by being prptcdled : a, 
rich man requires protecjlion for his pof^ 
feffions, as well as for his perfbn, and 
therefore ought to contribute largely : a 
poor man requires protedlion for his per- 
foii only, and therefore ought to contribute 
little. 

A tax on foreign luxviries is an inftance 
of the fecond kind. It encreafes the public 
r,cvenuc : and it grcp.tly benefits indivi- 
duals ; not only by retraining the con- 
fuuiption of foreign luxuries, but by en- 

cournging 
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couraging our own manufadiures.. Bri-* 
tain enjoys a monopoly of coal exported to 
Holland ; and the duty on exportation is 
agreeable to found policy, being paid by 
the Dutch. This duty is another inftance 
of the fecond kind : it raifes a cohfiderable 
revenue to the public; and it enables us 
to cope with the Dutch in every manufac- 
ture that employs coal, fuch as dying, di- 
ftilling, works of glafs and of iron. And 
thefe manufadlures in Britain^ by the 
dearnefs of labour, are entitled to fome 
aid. A tax on horfes, to prevent their in- 
creafe, would be a tax of the fame kind. 
The incredible number of horfes ufed in 
coaches and Other wheel-carriages, has rai*- 
fed the price of labour, by doubling the 
price of oat-meal, the food of the labour- 
ing poor in many parts of Britain. The 
price of wheat is alfo raifed by the fame 
means ; becaufe the vaft quantity of land 
employed in producing oats, . leffens the 
quantity for wheat. I would not exempt 
even plough'-^iorfes from the tax ; becaufe 
in every view it is more advantageous to 
ufe oxen *. So little regard is paid to 

thefe 

• They are preferable for htifbandry in fevcral 
3 D 2 rcfpeftj. 
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thcfe confiderations, that a coach, whether 
drawn by two horfes or by fix, pays the 
fame duty. 

As to the third kind, I am grieved to 

rcfpe^b. They are cheaper than horics : their fbod> 
their harnefs^ . their {hoes, the attendance on thejxi> 
much lef$ expenfive ; and their dung much better 
for land. Horfes are more fiibjeft to difeafes j and 
when difeafcd or old are totally ufelefs : a ftock for 
a farm, tnuft be renewed at leaft every ten years ; 
whereas a ftock of oxen may be kept entire for ever 
without any new expence, as they will always draw 
a full price when fatted for food. Nor is a horfc 
more docile than an ox : a couple of oxen in sb 
plough, require not a driver more than a couple of 
horfes. The Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope 
plough with oxen ; and exercife them early to a 
quick pace, fo as to eq^ual horfes both in the plough 
and in the waggon. The people of Malabar ufe na 
other animal for the plough nor for burdens. A- 
bout Pondicherry no beafts of burden are to be feen 
but oxen. The Greeks and Romans anciently ufed 
no bealls in the plough but oxen. The vaft increafe 
of horfes of late years for luxury as well as fop 
draught, malces a great confumption of oats. If iiv 
hufbandry oxen only weie ufcd, wliich I'cqirire na 
oats, many thoufand acres would bo faved for wheat 
and barley. But the advantages of oxen would not 
be confmed to the farmer. Beef would be mucli 
cheaper to ilic manufaclurer, by the vaft addition 
et fat oxen fciu to nvirket ; and the price of leather 
and tallow would fall ; a national benefit, as every 
one ufes fhoes and candles. 

obferve, 
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obferve, that we have many taxes detri- 
mental to the ftate, as bemg more oppre(^ 
live upoij the people than gainful to the 
public revenue. Multiplied taxes on the 
neceflaries of life, candle, foap, leather, 
ale, fait, &c. raife the price of labour, and 
confequently of manufadlurcs. If they 
lhall have the effeft to deprive us of fo- 
reign markets, which we have reafon to 
dread, depopulation and poverty muft cn- 
fue. The falt-tax in particular is eminent- 
ly detrimental. With refpedt to the other 
taxes mentioned, the^rich bear the greateft 
burden, being the greateft confumers ; but 
the fhare they pay of the falt-tax is very 
little, becaufe they rejcifl fait provifions. 
The falt-tax is ftill more abfurd in another 
refpedl, fait being a choice manure for 
land. One would be amazed to hear of a 
law prohibiting the ufe of lime as a ma- 
nure : he would be ftill more amazed to 
hear of the prohibition being extended to 
fait, which is a manure much fuperior : 
and yet a heavy tax on fhlt, which renders 
it too dear for a nianure, furprifes no man. 
But the mental eye rcfembles that of the 
body : it feldom perceives but what is dr* 
redly before it : confequences lie far out of 

fights 
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fight. Many thoufand quarters of good 
wheat, have been annually with-held from 
Britain by the falt-tax. What the trea* 
fury has gained, will not compenfate the 
fiftieth part of that lofs. The abfurdity 
of with- holding from us a manure fo pro- 
fitable, has at laft been difcovered ; anci 
remedied in part, by permitting Englifli 
foul fait to be ufed for manure, on pay- 
ing four pence of duty per bufliel {a)^ 
Why was not Scotland permitted to tafte 
of that bounty ? Our candidates, it would 
appear, are more folicitous of a feat in 
parliament, than of ferving their country 
when they have obtained that honour. 
What pretext would there have been even 
for murmuring, had every one of them been 
xejeded with indignation, in the choice of 
reprefentatives for a new parliament ? 

The window-tax is more detrimental to 
the people, than advantageous to the re- 
venue. In the firft place, it promotes 
large farms in order to fave houfes and 
windows ; whereas fmall farms tend to 
multiply a hardy and frugal race, ufcful 
for every purpofe. In the next place, it is 
a difcouragement to manufactures, by tax- 

{a) 8° Geo, III. cap. 25. 
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ing the houfes in which they are carried 
on. Manufadlurers, in order to relieve 
themfelves as much as poflible from the 
tax, make a fide of their houfe but one 
•window ; and there are inftances, where 
in three ftories there are but three win- 
dows. But what chiefly raifes my aver- 
jQon to that tax, is that it burdens the poor 
more than the rich : a houfe in a paultry 
village that aflfords not five pounds of 
yearly rent, may have a greater number 
of windows than one in London rented at 
fifty. The plate-tax is not indeed hurtful 
to manufadlure^ and commerce : but it is 
hurtful to the common intereft ; becaufc 
plate Converted into money may be the 
means of faving the nation at a crifis, and 
therefore ought to be encouraged, inftead 
of being loaded with a tax. On pidures 
imported into Britain, a duty is laid in 
proportion to the fize. Was there no in- 
telligent perfon at hand, to inform our le* 
giflature, that the only meanS to roufe a 
genius for painting, is to give our youth 
ready accels to good pidlures ? Till thefe 
be multiplied in Britain, we never fliall 
have the reputation of producing a . good 
paipter, So far indeed it is lucky, 

that 
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that the moft v^lu^ble pidlure^ are not 
loaded with a gfeater duty than the moft 
paultry. Fifh, both fait and freftj^ brought 
to Paris, pay a duty of 48 )>f r ^r^w/. by an 
arbitrary eftimation of the value. This 
tax is an irreparable injury to France, by 
difcouraging the multiplication of feamcn. 
It is beneficial indeed in one view, as it 
tends to check the growing population of 
that great city. . 

Without waiting to rummage the Bri- 
tifli taxes for inftances of the fourth kind, 
I fhall prefent my reader with a foreign 
ipftance. In the Auftrian Netherlands^ 
there are inexhauftible mines of coal, the 
exportation of which would make a confi- ^ 
derable article of commerce, were it not 
abfolutely barred by an exorbitant duty. 
This abfurd duty is a great injury to pro- 
prietors of coal, without yielding a far- 
thing to the revenue. The Butch,, many 
ye.irs ago, offered to confine themfelves to 
that country for coal, on condition of be- 
ing relieved from the duty ; which would 
have brought down the price below that 
of Britiili coal. Is it not wonderful, that 
the propofal was rejeded ? But miniftcrs 
feldom regard what is beneficial to the na- 
tion^ 
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tion, unlefs it ptodtlce kti itnmedlate be- 
nefit to thfeir fovereign or to thtrnfelves. 
'the coal-mines in the Atiftrian Nether- 
lands being fhtis fliut lip a6d the art of 
working thetti loft, the Briti£li eiijoy the 
monopoly of exporting coal to Holland. 
And it is likely to be a tery beneficial mo- 
nopoly* Tbe Dutch ttirf is wearing out^ 
The woods are cut down eveify where near 
the fea ; and the expence of cattying wood 
for feuel from a diliancfe^ turns greater 
and greater every day. 

Hie duty on coal wafer-born is an in- 
ftance of the fifth kind. A great obftruc- 
tion It is to many ufeful flianufadhires that 
require coal ; and indeed to manufadiures 
in geiierdl, by inCreafing the expence of 
coal^ ail efiential article iii a cold country^ 
Nay, one would imagine^ that it has beed 
intended to check population ; as poor 
wretches behummed with cold, have little* 
of the carnal appetite. It has not even thef 
merit of adding much to the public re- 
venue ; for, laying afide London, it pro-- 
duces but a mere trifie. But ^e peculia- 
rity of this tax, which intitles it to a con- 
fpicuous place in the fifth clafs, is, that ' 
it is not lefe detrimental to the public re- 

Vof.JJ. 3 Er venue^ 
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venue, than to individuals. No fedentary 
art nor occupation, can fucceed in a cold 
climate without plenty of feuel. ' One may 
at the firft glance diftinguifti the coal- 
countries from the reft of England, by the 
induftry of the inhabitants, and by plenty 
of naanufadluring- towns and villages. 
Where there is fcarcity of feuel, fome 
hours are loft every morning ; becaufe 
people cannot wort till the place be fuffi- 
ciently warmed, which is efpecially the 
cafe in manufadtures that require a foft 
and delicate finger. Now, in many parts 
of Britain that might be provided with ' 
coal by water, the labouring pooi? are de- 
prived of that comfort by the tax. Had 
cheap firing encouraged thefe people to 
profecute arts and manufadlures ; it is 
more than probable, that at this day they 
would be contributing to the public re- 
venue by other duties, much greater fums 
than are drawn from them by the duty on 
coal. At the fame time, if coal muft pay 
a dut}% why not at the pit, where it is 
cheapeft ? Is it not an egregious blunder, 
to lay a great duty on thofe who pay a 
high price for coal, and no duty on thofe 
who have it cheap ? If there muft be a 

coal- 
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coal-duty, let water- born coal at any rate 
be exempted ; not only becaufe even with- 
out duty it comes dear to the confumer, 
but alfo for the encouragement of feamen. 
For the honour of Britain this duty cught 
to be expunged from our ftatute-book, ne- - 
ver again to fhow its face. Great reafon 
indeed there is for continuing the duty on 
Goal confumed in London j becaufe every 
artifice fliould be pradlifed, to prevent the 
increafe of a capital, that is already too 
large for this or for any other kingdom. 
Towns are unhealthy in proportion to their 
fize ; and a great town like London is a 
greater enemy to population than war or 
famine. 



SECT. VII. . 

Taxes for advancing Indujlry and Commerce. 

/^F all fciences, that of politics is the 
moft intricate ; and its progrefs to-** 
ward maturity is flow in proportion. In 
, the prefent feclion, taxes on exportation 
of native commodities take the lead ; and 
J E 21 nothing 
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pothing ca^ f?t in a ftrcmger light th« 
grofs ignprance pf former ^es, thm a 
maxim \iniverfally adppte^, Tba,t to t*:? 
exportation or to prol^ibi; it altpgetbcr, is 
the beft ?^eans for having plenty at home» 
In Scotland we were pot f^tisfied with prp-^ 
^ibiting the cxportjation pf cprn, of fifih, 
»nd pf horfes : the prohibit:ion cx^ 
l^ended to manv^f^^^^res, Un^n clothe 
candle, butter, eheefe, harj^^ui hidpSt 
(hoes ^ {a). 

Duties on exportation aife in gre^t f4-» 
youF, from ^ notion that they are paid by 
foreigners. This holds fonietimes, in 
the above-mentioned caf? of cpal exported 
to Holland : but it fail§ in every cafe 
where the foreign rnarket can be fupplied 
by others j for whatever be the duty, the 
nierchant muft regulate his price by the 

♦ Oil was the only commodity that by the laws 
of Solon was permitted to be exported from Attica. 
The figs of that country, which are delicious, came 
to be produced in fuch plenty, that there was not 
confumpt for them at home ; and yet the law pro- 
hibiting exportation was not abrogated. Sycophant 
denotes a perfon who informs againft the exporter 
of figs : but thjf prohibition appearing abfurd, fy- 
cophant became a term of reproach. 

(^) Aft 59- PVl. 1573- 

market. 
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market. And even fuppofing the marketer 
price at prefeat to be fDj05icient for the 
4my, with a reafwable profit to the ex-- 
porter j thofe who pay no dwty will ftraiQ 
every nerve of rivalfliipj till they cut u» 
out by low prices. The duty on French 
wine ejjported from Franqe, is in effe^ a 
bounty %o the wine* of ntaghbouring 
countries. The duty is noiltilfuUy impo^ 
fed, beio|f the fame upon all wines ex-» 
ported, without regard to flavour or 
ftrengthj which bars the c^merce of 
ftnall wioe$> tho' they esgeed. the ftrong 
in quantity. A moderate duty om espor-i 
tation, fuch aa fmaU wines can bear, 
would add a greater fum to the revenue, 
sHid. glfo be more beneficial to commerce. 
To improve the comnaerce of wine in 
France^ the e?:portation ought to be free, 
or at moft charged with a moderate duty 
^fd valorm. In $pain an exce0ive duty ia 
laid upon the plant banile when export- 
ed J from an opinion, that it will not; 
^row in any other country. It is not con* 
fidered, that this xx^ by leflening the de-^ 
mand, is a difcouragemeut to its culture, 
A moderate duty would raife more money 
to the public, would employ more hands, 

and 
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and would make that plant a pennancnt 
article of commerce* The exceflive duty 
has fet invention at work, for foffie mate- 
rial in place of that plant. If fuch a ma-i- 
terial fhall be difcovcred, the Spanifh mi- 
niftry will be convinced of a falutary ma- 
xim, That it is not always fafe to inter- 
rupt by high duties the free courfe of 
commerce. Formerly in Britain, the ex- 
portation of manufadlured copper was 
prohibited. That blunder in commercial 
politics, was corredled by a ftatute in the 
reign of King William, permitting fuch 
copper to be exported, on paying ^ duty 
of four (hillings the hundred weight. The 
exportation ought to have been declared 
free ; which was done by a ftatute of 
Queen Anne. But as the heat of improve- 
ment tends naturally to excefs, this fta- 
tute permits even unwrought copper, a 
raw material, to be exported. This pro- 
bably was done to favour copper-mines : 
but did it not alfo favour foreign copper- 
manufadlures ? Goods and merchandife 
of the produdt or manufadlure of Great 
Britain, may be exported duty free {a). 
A few years ago, the Eaft India Company 

[a) George I. cap. 14. adl 8. 

procured 
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procured an a<5l of parliament, prohibiting 
the exportation of cannon to the Eaft In- 
dies;, which was very Ihort-lighted : the 
Dutch and Danes purchafe cannon here, 
of which they make a profitable trade by 
exporting them to the Eaft Indies. A can- 
non is purchafed in Scotland for about 
14 per ton, and fold to the Nabobs of 
Hindoftan for between L. 50 and L. 70 
per ton. And the only effedl of the aft of 
parliament, is to cut the Britifti out of that 
profitable branch of commerce. Allum, 
lead, and fome other cojpmodities fpeci- 
fied in the ftatute, are excepted; and a 
duty formerly paid on exportation is con- 
tinued, for encouraging fuch of our 
own manufadlures as employ any of the 
articles fpecified. In Ireland to this day, 
goods exported are loaded with a high 
duty, without even diftinguifhing made 
work from raw materials ; corn, for ex- 
ample, fifh, hops, butter, horned cattle, 
wrought iron, leather and every thing 
made of it, &c. &c. And that nothing 
may efcape, all goods exported that are 
not contained in the book of rates, pay 5 
jl^er cent, ad 'valorem. 

When Sully entered on the adminiftra- 

tioi^ 
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lion of the French finances, com in trance 
was at an eiorbitant price, occafioned by 
Jieglec^t of huft)andry during the civil waf * 
That fagacloiis miniftct difcoveted the fe« 
cret pf re-eftablifliing agriculture, and of 
reducing the price of com, which is, td 
allow a fSree exportation. So rapid was th* 
fuccefs of that bold but politic nieaftirc, 
that in a few years France became the gra- 
nary of Europe ; and what at prefent may 
appear wonderful, we find in the Englifh 
records, afm t62^ bitter Complaints of 
the French und^rfelling them in their own 
markets. Colbert, who, fortunately fof 
n6, had imbibed the common error, re*-' 
newed the ancient prohibition of expo^rt-^ 
ing corn, hoping to have it cheap at homef 
for his manufatSlUrers. But he was in ^ 
grofs miftake ; for that prohibition had 
been the chief Caufe of many famines ia 
France fince that time. The corn-*tf ade iA 
France by that means, lay long under 
great difcOUragements ; and the French 
miniftry continued long blind to the in-* 
tereft of their country. At laft, edi(Sls 
were iffued, authorifing the commerce of 
corn to be abfolutely free, whether fold 
within the kingdom or exported. The 
2 generality 
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generality however continued blind. In 
the year 1768, the badnefs of the harveft 
having occafioned a famine., the diftreflfes 
of the people were exceflive, and their 
complaints univerfal. Overlooking alto- 
gether the bad harveft, they attributed 
their niifery to the new law. It was in 
wain urged, that freedom in the corn- 
trade 'encourages agriculture : the popular 
opinion was adopted even by moft of the 
|)arliaments ; fo difficult it is to eradi- 
cate eftabliflied prejudices. In Turky, a- 
i)out thirty years ago; a grand vizir per- 
iiiitted corn to be exported more freely 
than had been done formerly, a bnlhel of 
wheat being fold at that time - under 
feventeen pence. Every nation flocked to 
Ttirky for corn ; and in particular no 
fewer thati three hundred French veflels, 
from twenty to two hundred tons^ entered 
Smyrna bay in one day. The Janiflaries 
and populace took tJie alarm, fearing that 
all tJie corn would be exported, and that a 
famine weuld enfue. In Conftantinople 
they grew mutinous, and were not appea- 
fed till the vizir was ftrangled, and his body 
thrown out to them. His fucceflbr, cautious 
cf fplitting on the fame rock, prohibited 
Vol II. 3 F exportatioa 
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exportation abfolutely. la that couatry, 
reat is paid in proportion to the produft i 
and the farmers^ who faw no demand^ 
negleded tillage. In lefs than three years 
the buftiel of wheat . roie to fix fliillings ; 
and the diftrefles of the people became in- 
tolerable. To this day, the fate of the 
good vizir is lamented. 

We have improved \ipon Sully's difco- 
very, by a bounty an corn exported, which 
has anfwered our moft fanguine expedla- 
tions. A great increafe of gold and filver 
fubfequent to the faid bounty, which has 
raifed the price of many other commodi- 
ties, muft have alfo raifed that of corn,, 
had not a ftill greater increafe of corn, oc- 
cafioned by the bounty, reduced its price 
even below what it was formerly; and by 
that means, our manufa6iures have pro^ 
iitcd by the bounty, no lefs than our huff 
bandry. The bounty is ftill more important2 
in another refpe<5^ : our wheat can be af-p 
forded in the French markets cheaper than 
their own ; by which agriculture in France 
is in a languifhing ftate. And it is in our 
power, during a war, to dafli all the 
French fchcmes for concjueft, by depriving 

Kh^ra. 
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them of bffead This bounty therefore 
is our palladium, Whith we ought religi- 
oufly to guards if we would avoid being 
a province of France* Some fage politi- 
cians have begun of late to mutter againft 
it, as feeding our rival manufkdlurers 
cheaper than our own ; which is doubt- 
ful, as the expencc of exportation com- 
monly equals the bounty. But fuppofing 
it true, will the evil be remedied by with- 
drawing the bounty ? On the contrary^ 
it will difcourage manufa<5lures, by raifing 
the price of wheat at home* It will befide 
encourage French hufbandry, fo as in all 
probability to reduce the price of their 
wheat, below what we afford it to them* 
. In France, labour is cheaper than in Eng^ 
land, the people are more frugal, they 
poffefe. a better foil and climate: what 
have we to balance thefe fignal advantages 
but our bounty ? and were that bounty 

* Between th« years 17 15 atid 1755 there was of 
ivheat exported from England to France twenty, one 
millions of feptkrSy eftimated at two hundred mil- 
lions of livres. The bounty for exporting corn has 
fometimes amounted to L. 150,000 for afinglc year. 
But this fum is not all loft to the revenue ; for fre- 
quently our corn is exchanged with goods that pay a 
high duty on imporuiion. 

3^2 VTithdrawn, 
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withdrawn, 1 fliould not be furprifed to 
fee French corn poured in upon us, at a 
lower price than it can be furniflied at 
home ; the very evil that was felt during 
Sully's adminiftration* 

The exportation of Britifli manufa<5lures 
to our American colonies,^ ought to meet 
with fuch encouragement as tcf prevent 
them from rivalling us: it would be a 
grofs blunder to encourage their manufac** 
fures,. by impofing a duty on what we ex- 
port to them. We ought rather to give a 
bounty on exportation ; which, by un- 
derfelling them in their own markets^ 
would quafh every attempt to rivalftiip. 

As the duty on foreign linen imported 
into Britain, is drawn back when export- 
ed to America, our legiflature gave a 
bounty on our coarfe linen exported to 
that country,^ which enables us tb cope 
with the Germans in the American mar- 
kets. The ftaining or printing of linen 
cloth, has of late become a confiderable ar- 
ticle in the manufaclures of Britain ; and- 
there is no fort of linen more proper for 
that manufadure than our own. The 
duty of foreign linen is drawn back when 
exported to America, whether plain or 

ilamped;: 
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flamped : and as we lofe the bounty on: 
our eoarfe linen when flamped^ none but 
foreign linen is employ'd in the (lamping 
manufadlure. This is an overfight, fuch 
as our legiflature is guilty of fometimes 

It is not always tnie policy, to difcou^ 
rage the exportation of our own rude ma- 
terials: liberty of exportation,, gives en- 
couragement to produce them in greater 
plenty at home; which confequently lowers 
the price to our manufacturers. Upoa 
that principle, the exporting corn is per- 
mitted, and in Britain even encouraged 

* Early in^ the year 1774 an application was made 
ro parliament for fupporting the. linen manufafture^ 
at that time in a declining ftate j praying in particular 
that ftamped linen ftiould be comprehended under 
the bounty for eoarfe linen exported to America v 
in order that his Majefty*& loy^il fubjefts might have 
the fame favour that is beftow*d oa foreigners. 
From an ill-grounded jealoufy that this applicatiou 
might be of fome prejudice to the Engllfli woolea 
manufaftures, the bill in a peevifh fit was reje^lecl 
by the houfe of commons. With refpeft at leaft to 
the prayer concerning ftamped linen, I may boldly 
affitm, that it was doing wrong, without even a 
pretext. There is nothing perfedl of human inven- 
tion. Where the legiflature confifts of a Cngle per- 
fon, arbitrary, and opprefEvc meafures always pre- 
vail : where it confifts of a great number, paflioi* 
aiod prejudice cannot always be prevented. 

with 
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with a bounty. But where exportation of 
a rude material will not encreafe its quan- 
tity, the prohibition is good policy. For 
example, the exporting rags for paper 
may be prohibited ; becaufe liberty of ex- 
porting will not occafion one yard more 
of linen cloth to be confumed. 

Lyons is the city of Europe where the 
grcateft quantity of filk ftuflfs is made : it 
is at the fame time the greateft ftaple of 
raw filk ; the filk of Italy, of Spain, of the 
Levant, and of the fbuth of France, being 
there colledled. The exportation of raw 
filk is prohibited in France, with a view 
to leflen its price at home, and to obftru£l: 
the filk-manufadlure among foreigners^ 
The firfl is a grofs error ; the prohibition 
of exportation producing fcarcity, not 
plenty : and with refpedl to the other 
view, it feems to have been overlooked, 
that the commerce of the filks of Italy, of 
Spain, and of the Levant, is open to all 
trading nations. This prohibition is in- 
deed fo injudicious, that without any be- 
nefit to France, it has done irreparable 
mifchief to the city of Lyons : while the 
commerce of raw filk, both buying and 
felling, was monopolized by the merchants 

of 
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of that city, they had it in their power to 
regulate the price ; but to compel foreign- 
ers to go to the fountain-head, not only 
i;aires the price by concurrence of pur- 
chafers, but deprives Lyons of a lucrative 
monopoly. The fame blunder is repeated 
with refpedt to raw filk fpun and dy'd. In 
Lyons, filk is prepared for the loom with 
more art than any where elfe ; and to fe- 
cure the filk-manufadure, the exportation 
of rpun filk is pi^ohibited ; which muft 
roufe foreigners, to beftow their utmoft 
attention upon improving the fpinning and 
drefllng of filk : and who knows whether 
reiterated trials by perfons of genius, may 
not, in England for example, bring thefe 
branches of the manufadlure to greater 
perfection, than they are even in Lyons ? 

Whether we have not committed a blun- 
der of the fame kind in prohibiting ex- 
portation of our wool, i$ a very ferious 
queftion, which I proceed to examine. A 
Ipirit for hufbandry and for every fort of 
improvement, is in France turning more 
and more general. In feveral provinces 
there are focieties, who have command of 
public money for promoting agriculture j 
8^d[ al^out no other article are thefe fci-» 

cicties 
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cieties more felicitous, than about impro- 
ving their wool. A book lately publifhed 
in Sweden and tranflated into French, has 
infpired them with fanguine hopes of fuc- 
cefs ; as it contains an account of * the 
Swedifti wool being greatly improved in 
quality, a^ well as in quantity, by import- 
ing Spanifli and Englifli flicep for breed* 
Now as France is an extenfive country, fitu- 
ated between Spain and England, two ex- 
cellent wool-countries, it would be ftrange, 
if there flioiild not be found a fingle cor- 
ner in all France that can produce good 
wool. Britain may be juftly apprehenfive 
- of thefe attempts ; for if France can cope 
with us under the difadvantage of procu- 
ring our wool by fmuggling, how far will 
they exceed us with good wool of their 
own ? The woollen cloth of England has 
always been cfteemed its capital manufac- 
ture ; and patriotifm calls on every one to 
prevent if poffible the lofs of that valuable 
branch. Till fomething better be difco- 
vered, I venture to propofe what at firft 
may be tkought a (Irange meafure ; and 
that is, to permit the exportation of our 
wool r pon a moderate duty, fnch as will 
raife the price to the French, but not fuch 
I as 
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as to encourage fmuggling. The oppor*^ 
t]ahity of procuring wool in the neighbour- 
kood at a moderate price, joined with fe- 
veral unfuccefsful attempts to improve 
their own wool, would foon make the 
French abandon thoughts of that improve- 
ment. 

Experience has unfolded the advantages 
of liberty to export corn : that liberty has 
greatly encouraged agriculture, and, by 
increafing the quantity of corn, has made 
it even cheaper at home than formerly. 
Have we not reafon to expedl a fimilar 
confequence, from the fame meafure with 
rcfpedl to wool ? A new vent for that com- 
modity, would improve the breed of our 
£heep, encreafe their number, meliorate 
the land by their dung, and probably 
bring down the price of our wool at home. 
It would be proper indeed to prohibit the 
exportation of wool, as of corn, when the 
price rifes above a certain fum. This 
ttieafure would give us the command of 
that valuable commodity : it would fecure 
plenty to ourfelves, and diftrefs our rival?. 
Sit critical times wheii the commodity is 
fcarce. 

There is one reafon that fliould influ- 
Vql.il 3 G enco 
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ence our legiflature to permit the exportan 
tion of wool, even fupppfing the foregoing 
arguments to be inconclufi ve : very long ex- 
perience may teach us, if we can be taught 
by experience, that vain are our [endea- 
vours to prevent wool from being export-? 
ed : it holds true with refpedl to all pro^ 
hibitions, that fmuggling will always pre- 
vail, where the profit rifes above the rifk. 
Why not then make a virtue of neceflfity^^ 
hy permitting exportation under a duty ? 
One other m^afure would refktre the Eng- 
iifh woollen manufacture to its priftinc 
height, which is, to apply the fum arifing 
from the tax, as ^ premium for exporting 
woollen goods. Were that meafure adopt-: 
ed, the liberty of exporting wool would 
prove a fingular bleffing to Engla^d. 

1 clofe this branch with a commercial 
lefTon, to which every other confideratioix 
ought to yield. The trade of a nation de- 
pends for the moft part on very delicate 
circumftances, and requires to be carefully 
nurfed. Foreigners, in particular, ought 
to be flattered and encouraged, that they 
may prefer us before others.. Nor ought 
we ever to rely entirely on our natural ad-r 
vantages j for it is not eafy to fojefee what 

may 
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may occur to overbalance them. As this 
refledlion is 00 lefs obvious than weighty, 
fadls will be more effedlual than argument 
for making a deep imprefton. Before the*^ 
time of the famous Colbert, Holland was 
the chief market for French nianufadlures. 
That minifter, in order to monopolize e- 
very article of comtnerce, laid a high 
duty on Dutch goods brought into France. 
The Dutch, refenting this meafure, pro- 
hibited totally fome French manufadlures 
and laid a high duty on others j which 
had the eflPedt to encourage thefe manufac- 
tures at home. The revocation of the e- 
di<St of Nantz, drove a vaft number of 
French manufacturers into Holland ; and 
perfe(5led various raanufa<^lures formerly 
brought from France. In a word, this 
meafure intended by Colbert to turn the 
balance of trade entirely on the fide of his 
country, had the effedl of turning it more 
for the Dutch than formerly. The Swifs 
fome years ago imported all their wines 
from the King of Sardiniai's dominions. 
The King laid a high duty on thefe wines,, 
knowing that the Swifs had not ready ac- 
cefs to any other wine- country. He did 
l\Ql forefce, that tl^is high duty was equa^ 
3 G 2 to 
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to a premium for cultivating the vine at 
home. They fucceeded ; and now are 
provided with wijie of their own growth. 
The city of Lyons, by making filver- thread 
in perfe(5lion, had maintained a nionopoly 
of that article againft foreigners, as welF 
as natives. But a high duty on its ex- 
portation, in order to monopolize alfo th^^ 
manufadlure of iilver-lace, will probably 
excite foreigners to improve their own fil- 
ver- thread and filver-lace ; and France 
will be deprived of both monopolies, by 
the very means employed for fecuring 
both. Englifh goods purchafed by Spa- 
niards for the American market, pay to the: 
King of Spain on exportation a duty equal 
to their value. This impolitic meafure o- 
pens a wide door to fmuggling ; as Eng- 
lifla goods can be furniflied 50 per cent. 
cheaper from Jamaica. The Spanifti go- 
vernor of Mexico joins underhand in the 
fmuggling ; which is commonly carried 
on in the following manner. The go- 
vernor, to whom early notice is given, 
gives notice to others by a proclamation, 
that a foreign fliip, with Englifh goods on 
board, every article being fpecified, is ho- 
vering on the coaft j and prohibiting, un- 
der 
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der fevere penalties, any perfon to be a 
pnrchafer. That public proclamation has 
the delired effedl : all flock to the fliore, 
and purchafe in perfedl tranquillity. 

Befide heavy duties, commerce with fo- 
reigners has been diftreffed by many un- 
wary regulations. The herring-fifhery, 
tvhich is now an article of immenfe com- 
merce, was engrofled originally by the 
Scots. But grafping at all advantages, the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, in the reigii 
of the fecond James, prohibited their filh- 
ermcn to fell herrings at fea to foreigners ; 
ordering, that they Ihould be firfl landed, 
in order that they themfelves might be 
firft provided. Such was the policy of 
thofe times. But behold the confequence. 
The Netherlanders and people of the Hanfe 
towns, • being prohibited to purchafe as 
formerly, became fifhers themfelves, and 
cut the Scots out of that profitable branch 
of trade. The tar-company of Sweden, 
taking it for granted that the Englilli 
could not be otherwife fupplied, refufed 
to let them have any pitch or tar, even for 
ready money, unlefs permitted to be im- 
ported into England in Swedifli bottoms ; 
and confequently in fuch quantities only 

/ as 
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as the company Ihould be pleafed to fur- 
nifh. This hardfhip moved the parlia- 
ment to give a bounty for pitch and tar 
made in our own colonies. And if we be 
not already, we lhall foon be altogether 
independent of Sweden; The Dutch, ex- 
cited by the profitable trade of Portugal 
with the Eaft-Indies, attempted 'a North- 
eaft paffage to China ; and that proving a- 
bortive, they fet on foot a trade with Lis- 
bon for Eaft-India commodities. Portugal 
was at that time fubjedl to the King of 
Spain ; and the Dutch, tho' at war with 
Spain, , did not doubt of their being well 
received in Portugal, with which king- 
dom they had no caufe of quarrel. But 
the King of Spain, overlooking not only 
the law of nations, but even his own in- 
tereft as King of Portugal, confifcated at 
Ihort- hand the Dutch fliips and their car-^ 
goes, in the harbour of Lifbon. That un- 
jufl and unpolitic treatment, provoked the 
t)utch to attempt an Eaft-India trade, 
which probably they would not otherwife 
have thought of ; and they were fo fuc- 
cefsful, as to fupplant the Portuguefe in 
every quarter. Thus the King of Spain, 
by a grofs error in policy, exalted his ene- 
mies 
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mies to be a powerful maritime ftate* 
Had he encouraged the Dutch to trade with 
Lifbon, other nations muft have reforted 
to the fame market. Portugal would have 
been raifed to fuch a height of maritime 
power, as td be afraid of no rival : the 
Dutch would not have thought of coping 
with it, nor would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities. 
The meafures laid down for regulating 
their importation, have different views; 
One is, to keep down a rival power ; in 
which view it is prudent to prohibit im- 
portation from one country, and to en- 
courage it from another. It is judicious 
in the Britifli legiflature, to load French 
wines with a higher duty than thofe of 
Portugal ; and in France, it would be a 
proper meafure, to prefer the beef of Hol- 
ftein, or of Ruffia, before that of Ireland ; 
and the tobacco of the Ukraine or of the 
Palatinate, before that of Virginia. But 
fuch meafures of government ought to be 
fparingly exercifed, for fear of retaliation. 

There is no caufe more cogent for regu- 
lating" importation, than an unfavourable 
balance. By permitting French goods to 
be imported free of duty, the balance a- 

gainl^ 
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gainft England was computed :t6 be a mil*? 
lion Sterling yearly. In the year 1678, 
that importation was regulated ; which^ 
with a prohibition of wearing Eaft-India 
manufadlures, did in twenty years turn 
the balance of trade in favour of England, 

Moft of the Britiflb regulations concern- 
ing goods imported, are contrived for pro* 
mbting our own manufadures, or thofe 
of our colonies. A ftatutc, 3^ Edward lV. 
qap. 4. intitled^ Certain merchandifeg 
" not lawful to be brought ready wrought 

into the kingdom,'* contains a large lift 
of fuch merchandifes ; indicating the good 
fenfe of the Englifli in an early period, in-* 
tent on promoting their own manufac-* 
tures. To favour a new manufacture of 
' our own, it is proper to lay a duty on thd 
fame manufadlure imported. To encou- 
rage the art of throwing filk, the duty on 
raw filk imported is reduced, and that on 
thrown filk is heightened. But fuch 
meafure ought to be taken with pre- 
caution, left it recoil againft ourfelves. 
The Swedes, fome years ago, intent on 
raifing manufadlures at home, prohibited 
at once foreign manufadlures, without due 
preparation. Smuggling enfued, for peo- 
2 pic 
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pie muft import what they Cannot find at 
home ; and the home manufa<5lures were 
not benefited* But the confequences were 
ftill more fevere. Foreign manufacS^ures 
were formerly purchafed with their cop- 
per, iron, timber, pitch, tar, &c. : but 
now, as foreigners cannot procure thefe 
commodities but with ready money, they 
refort to Rnflia and Norway, where com- 
modities of the fame kind are procured by 
barter. The Swedifli government, percei- 
ving their error, permit feveral foreign 
manufadlures to be imported as formerly. 
But it is now too late ; for the trade flows 
into another channel 2 and at prefent, the 
Swedifli copper and irpn works are far 
from flourifliing as they once did. In the 
year 1768, an ordinance was iflued by the 
court of Spain, prohibiting printed or 
painted linen and cotton to be imported ; 
intended for encouraging a manufadlure 
of printed cottons projedled in Catalonia 
and Aragon. The Spanifli miniftry have 
been ever Angularly unlucky in their com- 
mercial regulations. It is eafy to forefee, 
that fuch a prohibition will have no cfiedl, 
but to raife the price on the fubjec^ls of 
Spain ; for the prohibited goods will be 
Vol.11. 3 H fmuggled, 
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fmuggled, difcouraging as much as^ever 
the intended manufa<5hire. The prudent 
meafirre wouM have been, to lay a duty 
npoti printed cottons and linens imported, 
fo fmall as hot to encotirage fmuggling ; 
and td apply that duty for nurfing the. in-^ 
fant manufadlure. A foreign manufac-^ 
ture ought rievet to be tdtally prohibited, 
till that at home be in fuch plenty, aS 
nearly to fupply the wants of the natives. 
During ignorance of political principles-, 
a new manufafture was commonly encou- 
raged with art excTufive privilege for a eef- 
tain number of y6ars. Thus in Scotland, 
an exclufive f)rivileg6 of exporting wool- 
len and linen manufadlur^s^ was given t6 
fonie pri vate focieties (^)V Such a monopoly 
is ruinous to a nation ; and frequently to 
the fnanufadlure itfelf {b). I know. n6 
monopoly tfiat in found policy Can be ju- 
ftified, except that given to authors of 
books for fourteen years by an a<5l of 
Queen Anne Exemption from duty,. 

f)remium's 

(a) 42. pari. r66i. 

{b) See Elemcns da Commerce, torn. i. p. 334. 

* That adl is judicioufly contrived, not only for 
tlic benefit of a-iathors, biu for that of learning itt 

gencraL. 
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premiums tx> the beft workmen, a bounty 
on exportation, joined with a duty oa 
£oods of the fame kind imported, and at laft 

a 

general. It encourages men of genius to write, and 
xnultipjies books both of inftrudlion and amufement ; 
which, by concurrence of many editors after the 
monopoly is at an end, are fold at the cheapeft rate. 
Many well-dii{>ofed perfons complain, that the ex« 
dufive privilege beftow'd by the ftatute upon au- 
thors^ is tQoihort; and that it ought to be perpe* 
tu^K Nay it is aflerted, that authors have a per- 
petual privilege at common law ; ahd it was fo de- 
termined lately in the court of king*s bench. No- 
thing mor^ frequently happens, than by grafp- 
ing at the fhadow, to lofe the fubftance ; for I 
l^ve no difficulty to maintain, that a perpetual 
monopoly of books, would prove more deftruc- 
tive to learning, and even to authors, than a fe- 
cond irruption of Goths and Vandals. It is the 
nattlre of a monopoly to raife the price of com- 
modities 5 and by a perpetual monopoly in the com- 
merce of books, the price of good books would be 
raifed far beyond the reach of molt readers : they 
would be fold like piftures of the great mafters. 
The works of Shakefpeare, for example, or of 
Milton, would be feen in very few libraries. In 
Ihort, the only purchasers of good books would be 
a few learned men luch as have money to fpare, 
and a few rich men, who buy out of vanity, as they 
buy a diamond, or a fme coat. Fadiions r.r the 
fame tinie are variable ; and books, even the moll 
fplcnJid, would wear out of fafliioii with men of 
ppuJence, and be dcfpifed antiquated furniture. 
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a total prohibition, are the proper encou- 
ragements to a new manufadlure. 

The importation of raw materials ought 
to be encouraged in every manufacJluring 
country, permitting only a moderate duty 
for encouraging our own rude materials of 
the fame kind, By a French edidl 1654 
for encouraging ftiip-building, ftiip-tim- 
ber imported pays no duty. But perhaps 
a moderate duty would have been better, 
in order to encourage fuch timber of the 
growth of France. Deal timber accor- 
dingly and other timber, imported into 
Britain from any part of Europe, Irelandt 
excepted, pays a moderate duty. And. 
oak-bark imported pays a duty, which is 

And with refpe^l to men of tafte, their number is 
fo fmalJ, as not to afford encouragenicnt even for 
the moft frugal edition. Thus bookfellers, by 
grafping too much,, would put an end to their trade 
altogether. At tlie fame time, our prefcnt authors 
and bookfcliers would not be much bcnehted by 
fuch a monopoly. Not many books have fo long a 
run as fourteen years ; and the fuccefs of a book orx 
the fivft publication, is fo uncertain, that a book- 
fellcr will give little more for a perpetuity, than for 
the temporary privilege of the ilatutc. This was 
fprefcen by the legiflature and the privilege was 
wifely confined to fourteen years, equally beneficial 
XQ ;he public and CQ ayUior?, 

aft 
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^in encouragement to propagate oak at 
home. The importation of lean cattle 
from Ireland, which in effcd are raw ma- 
terials^ is, by a ftatute of Charles II. de- 
clared a public liuifance. What grofs ig- 
norance ! Is it not evident, that to feed 
cattle, is more profitable than to breed 
them ? The chief promoter of that no- 
table ftatute, was Sir Johii Knight, fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, for an infolent 
Speech in King William's reign againft 
naturaUzing foreign Proteftants, and pro- 
pofing to kick out of the kingdom thofe 
already fettled. Experience hath made e- 
vident the advantage of importing lean 
cattle into England ; witnefs the vaft 
quantities imported yearly from Scotland. 
Diamonds, pearls, and jewels of every 
kind, paid formerly upon importation a 
duty of ten per cent, ad valorem ; which 
by adl 6^ George 11. cap. 7. was taken off^ 
upon the following preamble, " That Lon- 
^' don is now become a great nniart for 
^' diamonds and other precious ftones, 
from whence moft foreign countries are 
fupplied ; that great numbers of rough 
^um,QndLS are ^cnt here to be cut and 

polifhedj 
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palifticd ; and that a free importation 

would encreafe the trade/' 

Sorry I am to obferve, that feveral of 
our duties on importation, are far from 
being conformable to the foregoing rule ; 
many raw materials iieceflary for our ma- 
riufadlures being loaded with a duty on 
importation, and fome with a heavy duty. 
Barilla, for example, is a raw material 
tifed in the glafs*manufa€iure : the expor- 
tation from Spain is loaded with a very 
high duty : and to raife the price ftill 
higher, we add a duty on importation ; 
without having the pretext of encouraging 
a raw material of our own growth, for 
barilla grows not in this ifland. Hair is 
a raw material employed in feveral manu- 
fadures ; and yet every kind of it, hu- 
man hair, horfe hair, goat's hair, &c. 
pays a duty on importation ; which con- 
feqiiently raifes the price of our own hair, 
as well as of what is imported. Nor has 
this duty, more than the former, the pre- 
text of being an encouragement to our 
Qwa produdl ; for furely there will not on 
that account be reared one child more, or 
foal, or kid. The fame ohjedlio.n lies a- 
gainll t!;c duty on foreiga kelp, which is 

very 
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very high. Rancid oil of olives, fit for 
foap and woollen manufadlures, pays up-* 
on importation a high duty : were it free 
of duty^ wc £hould be able to ferve our- 
felves with Gaftile foap of home manu^ . 
fadlure ; and like wife our colonies, which i 
are partly fupplied by the French* Each 
of the following raw materials ought in 
fbi^nd policy to be free of duty oA impor- 
tation ; and yet they are loaded with a 
duty, fome with a high duty ; pot-alhes, 
elephant's teeth, raw filk from the Eaft 
IndieSj lamp-black, briftles drefled or un- 
drefled, horns of beeves, Undrefled £kins^ 
tho' a rude raaterial^ pay a duty on im- 
portation ; and French kid-fkins are ho- 
noured above others with a high duty : 
to rejedfc a great benefit to ourfelves rather 
than a&rd a fmall benefit to a rival na- 
tion^ favours more of peeviflmefs than of 
prudence; 

For encouraging our colonies, coffee is 
Jiertnitted to be imported from the planta- 
tions free of duty, while other coffee pays 
fix pence per pound. The heavy duty on 
whalebone and whaleoll imported, which 
was laid on for encouraging <3ur own 
whale- fifliing, is taken off with refpedl to 

the 
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the importation from our Atnerican co- 
lonies {a). Tl^is may put an end to our 
own whale-fifliery : but it will enable the 
Americans to cope with the Dutch ; and 
who knows whether they may not at laft 
prevail ? For encouraging the culture of 
hemp and flax in America, there is a boun- 
ty given upon what is imported into Bri-* 
tain. One would imagine, that our legi- 
flature intended to enable the colonies to 
rival us in a ftaple manufacjlure, contrary 
to the fundamental principle of coloniza- 
tion. But we did not fee fo far : we only 
forefaw a benefit to Britain, in being flip* 
plied with hemp and flax from our colo-* 
nies, rather than from Ruflia and the Low 
Countries. But even abftra<fting from ri- 
valfhip, was it not obvious, that a bounty 
for encouraging the culture of hemp and 
flax at home, would be more fuccefsful, 
than for encouraging the culture in Ame*- 
rica, where the price of labour is exceflive- 
ly high, not to talk of the freight * ? 

The 

{a) /\° Ceo. III. cap, 29. 

* Between the mother-country and her colonics 
the following rule ought to be facred, That with re- 
fpe<!l to commodities wanted, each of them fhould 
I prefer 
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The encotiragement given to foreign 
linen-yaiTi, by taking off the duty on im- 

prefer the othel* before; all other nations. Britain 
fixould take from her colonies whatever they . can 
furniih for her ufe $ and they ihould take from 
Britain whatever fhe can furnifh for their ufe. In a 
Word, every thihg regarding commerce ought to be 
reciprocal^ and equal between them. To bar a co- 
lony from accefs to the fountain-head for common 
dities that cannot be furnifhed by the mother- 
country but at fecond-hand, is opprcffioh : it is fd 
far degrading the colonics from being free fubjefts 
to be flaves. It is equally oppreffive, to bar them 
from reforting to the beft markets y^ith their own 
produdt. What right, for example, has Britain to 
prohibit her colonies from purchaiing tea or porce- 
lane at Canton, if they can procure it cheaper there 
than in London ? No conne£)ion between two na- 
tions can bei fo intimate, as to make fuch ireftraint 
an a£l of juftice. Our legiflature however have 
iiAed like a ftepmother to her American coldtlies, by 
prohibiting them to have any comftierce bttt with 
Britain only. They miift land firft in Britain all 
their commodities, cvin what are not intended to 
be fold there , and they muft take from Britain^ 
not only its own produfi, but every forcfign com- 
modity that is tvantcd. This regulation is hot only 
tinjuft but impolitic j as by it the interefl of a whole 
nation, is facrificed to that of a few iiondon mer- 
chants. Our legiilature ha¥& of late fo far opened 
their eyes, as to give a partial reBef. Some articles 
are permitted to be cai^ried direftly to xjxc place of 
deftination, without being firft entered in Britain^ 
wheat for example^ rice^ &c. 

VoLr IL 3 I portation^ 
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portation, is a meafure that greatty con- 
cerns Britain ; and how far falutary, fliall 
be ftridlly examined, after ftating. fome 
preUminary obfervations. The firft is. 
That our own commodities will never 
draw a greater price in a market, than 
imported commodities of the fame good- 
nefs. Therefore, the price of imported li- 
nen, muft regulate the price of home- 
made linen. The next is, That tho' the 
duty on importation is paid by the mer- 
chant at the firft inftance, he relieves him- 
felf of it, by raifing the price on the pur- 
chafer ; which of courfe raifes the price of 
the fame fort of goods made at home ; and 
accordingly a duty on importation is in 
efFedl a bounty to our own rtianufacSurers. 
A third obfervation is. That the market- 
price of our linen-cloth ought to be di- 
vided between the fpinner and the weaver, 
in fuch proportion as to afford bread to 
both. If the yarn be too high, the weaver 
is undone : if too low, the fpinner is un-» 
done. This was not attended to, when, 
for encouraging our fpinners, a duty of 
three pence was laid on every pound of 
imported linen-yarn ; which had the effedl 
to raife the price of our own yarn beyond 

what 
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what the weaver could afford. This myr- 
ftery being unvailed, the duty was firft 
lowered to two pence, and then to a pen- 
ny : our fpinners had tolerable bread, an<J 
our weavers were not opprefled with pay- 
ing too high a price for yarn. 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had 
more zeal than knowledge, finding the lir 
nen-manufadiwe benefited by the feveral 
redudtions of the duty, rafhly concluded^ 
that it would be ftill more benefited by a 
total abolition of the duty. The penny 
accordingly was taken off [a\ and linenr 
yam was permitted to be imported dutyv 
. iree. Had matters continued as at the 
date of the a<ft, this impolitic^ meafure 
would have left us not a fingle fpinner by 
profeffion ; becaufe it would have reduced 
the price of om: yarn below what could afr 
ford bre^d to them. Lucky it has been 
for our linen-mapufadlure, that the Ger- 
man war, which fpon followed, fufpended 
all their manufadlures, and fpinning in 
particular j which proved to us a favour- 
able opportunity for diffufing widely the 
art of fpinning, and for making our fpin^ 



(j) 29 George II. 
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nets more and more dextrous. And yet, 
now that the war is at an end, it is far 
from being certain, that our yarn can be 
afforded as cheap as what is imported from 
ISilefia. We have good authority for af^ 
fertingjj that the Englifh fpinners have 
fuffered by that ftatute : from the books 
of many parifhes it appears, that foon af- 
ter the ftatute, a number of women, who 
Jiad lived by fpinning, became a burdea 
upon the parifli. One thing is evident, 
that as fpinning is the occupation of fe- 
males who cannot otherwife be fo ufefuUy 
employed, and as more hands are required 
for fpinning than for weaving, the for- 
mer is the more valuable branch of the 
manufadlure. Very little attention how- 
ever feems to have been given to that 
branch, in paffing the adt under confider- 
ation. Why was it not enquired into, 
whether the intended redudlion of the 
price of yarn, would leave bread to the 
Britifh fpinner ? The refult of that en^ 
quiry would have been fatal to the intend-?- 
ed adl ; for it would have been clearly 
feen, that the Scotch fpinner coyld not 
make bread by her work, far lefs the Eng- 
lifh, Other particulars ought alfo to have 

been 
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been fiiggefted to the legiflature ; that 
flax-fpinning is of all occupations the fit- 
teft for women of a certain clafs, confined 
within fmall houfes ; that a flax-wheel re- 
quires lefs fpace than a wheel for wool ; 
and that the toughnefs of Britifli flax 
makes it excel for fail-cloth, dowlas, tick- 
ing, and flieeting. The Britifh fpinner 
might, in a Britifh ftatute, have expedled 
the cafl of the fcale, had it been but a 
halfpenny per pound on importation. 

At the fame time, it is a national re- 
proach that there Ihouldise any inconfift- 
ency in our commercial regulations, when 
the wifeft heads of the nation are employed 
about them. Flax rough or undrefTed, be- 
ing a rude material, is imported duty-free^ 
but drefled flax pays a high duty ; both 
of them calculated for encouraging our 
own manufadlurers. Behold now a gla- 
ring inconfiftency : tho' drefled flax, for 
the reafon given, pays a high duty ; yet 
when by additional labour it is converted 
into yam, it pays no duty. Further, fo- 
reign yarn is not only made welcome du- 
ty-free, but even receives a bounty when 
converted into linen, and exported to 
our plantations, * What abfurdities are 

here ! 
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here ! Have we no reafon to, be a£raid^ 
that luch indulgence to foreign yarn will 
deprive us of foreign rough fl^x ? The 
difference of bulk and freight will deter- 
mine the Germans to fend us nothing but 
their yarn, and equally determine our im,- 
porters to commiilion that commodity 
only. 

Goods imported, if fubjeded to a duty, 
are generally of the bcft kind ; becaulc 
the duty bears a lefs proportion to fuch 
than to meaner forts. The beft French 
wines are imported into Britain, where 
the duty is higher than in any other couo*- 
try. For that reafon, the beft linen-yarh 
was imported while the duty fubfifted ; 
but now the German yarn is forted into 
different kinds, s>f which the worft is rc- 
ferved for the Englifti market. 

Regulations concerning the exportation 
of commodities formerly imported, come 
next in order. And for encouraging fuch 
exportation, one method pra6lifed with 
fuccefs, is, to reftore to the merchant the 
whole or part of the duty paid at importa- 
tion ; which is termed a drawback. This 
in particular is done with refpedl to to- 
bacco the product of our own colonies ; 

which 
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which by that means can be afforded to 
foreigners at two pence halfpenny per 
pound, when the price at home is eight 
pence halfpenny. By this regulation, lu- 
xury is repreffed at home, and at the fame 
time otir colonies are encouraged. But by 
an omiiSon in the adl of parliament, a 
drawback is only given for raw tobacco ; 
which bars the exportation of fnuff or ma- 
nufadlured tobacco, as foreigners can un- 
derfell us five-and-thirty per cent. To- 
bacco being an article of luxury, it was 
well judged to lay a heavier duty on what 
is confumed at home, than on what is ex- 
ported. Upon the fame principle, the 
duty that is paid on the importation of 
coffee and cocoa from our American plan- 
tations, is wholly drawn back when ex- 
ported [a). But as China earthen ware is 
riot intitled to any encouragement from 
us, and as it is an article of luxury, it gets 
no drawback even when exported to Ame- 
rica {b). The exporter of rice from Bri- 
tain, firft imported from America, is in- 
titled to draw back but half the duty paid 
on importation. Rice imported duty-free 
might rival our wheat-crop. But the 

W 7« George III, cap. 46. (3) Ibid. 

whole 
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whole duty ought to be drawn back on ' 
exportation : it ought to be afforded to 
our neighbours at the loweft rate, partly 
to rival their wheat-crop, and partly to 
encourage our rice-colonies. 

Tobacco is an article of luxury ; and it 
is well ordered, that it fhould come dearer 
to us than to foreigners. But every wife 
adminiftration will take the oppofite fide^ 
with refpedl to articles that concern our 
manufadlures. Quickfilver pays upon im-* 
portation a duty of about 8 d. />^r pound j 
7 d. of which is drawn back upon expor- 
tation. The intention of the drawback 
was to encourage the commerce of quick- 
filver ; without adverting, that to af^ 
ford quickfilver to foreign manufadlu- 
rers cheaper than to our own, is a grofs 
blunder in commercial politics. Again, 
when quickfilver is manufadlured in- 
to vermilion or fublimate, no drawback 
is allowed ; which effedually bars their 
exportation : we ought to be afhamed 
of fuch a regulation. In the reign of 
Queen Elifabeth, dyers were prohibited 
to ufe logwood, which was ordered to be 
openly burnt. But the Englifh dyers ha- 
ving acquired the art of fixing colours 
2 made 
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made of logwood, it was permitted to be 
imported (a), every ton paying on impor- 
tation L. 5 ; L,4 of which was 'to be drawn 
back upon exportation. That law^ mad<i 
in the days of ignorance, was intended t© 
encourage the commerce of logwood ; and 
had that cffedl : but the blunder of di(- 
trouraging our own xnanufadlures, by fur- 
nifliing logwood cheaper to our rivatie, was 
overlooked. Both articles were put upoa 
a better footing (i), giving a greater en- 
couragement to the commerce of logwood^ 
by allowing it to be imported duty-free i 
and by giving an advantage to our own 
manufa£lures, fey laying -a duty of 40 s. 
upon every hundred weight exported. 
Laftly, Still more to encourage the com- 
merce of logwood {r), th€ duty «pon ex- 
portation difcontinued. It will have 
the effedl propofed ; but wiH not that be- 
nefit be more than balanced by the encou- 
ragement it gives to foreign manufafluresi 
By the late peace^ wc have obtained the 

{a) Aft 13. and 14. Charles If. cap. 11. § 26. 27. 
(h) Aft 8° George I. cap. 14. 
(c) 7® George III. cap, 47. 

VoL.II. 3 K monopoly 
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monopoly of gum-fenega ; and proper 
raeafures have been taken for turning it to 
the beft account : the exportation from A- 
frica is confined to Great Britain ; and 
the duty on importation is only fix pence 
fer hundred weight: but the duty on 
exportation from Britain is thirty fliillings 
per hundred weight {a) j which, with 
freight, commiflion, and infurance, makes 
it come dear to foreigners. • Formerly, e-^ 
very beaver's Ikin paid upon importation 
feven pence of duty ; and the exporter rc-« 
ceived a drawback of four pence ; as if it 
had been the purpofe of the legiflature, tQ 
make our own people pay more for that 
ufeful commodity than foreigners. Upon 
obtaining a monopoly of beaver-fkins by 
the late peace, that abfuyd regulation was 
altered : a penny per fkin of duty is laid 
on importation, and feyen pence on ex-» 
portation [b\. By that means beaver-fkins 
are cheaper here than in any other coun- 
try of Europe. A fimilar regulation is e-' 
(lablifhed with refpedl to gum-arabic. A 
hundred weight pays on importation fis; 

i^a) 5° George III. cap. 37. 
{b) Georg- III. cay. 9. 
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pence, and on exportation L. i, 10 s. {a)^ 
As tte foregoing articles are ufed in vari- 
ous manufadures, their cheapnefs in Bri- 
tain, by means of thefe regulations, will 
probably balance the high price of labour, 
fo as to keep opeii to us the foreign mar* 
ket. 

James I. of England iflued a pf oclama- 
tion, prohibiting the exportation of gold 
and filver whether in coin or plate, of 
goldfmith^s Work, or of bullion. Not to 
mention the unconftitutional Hep of an 
Englifh King ufurping the legiflative 
power, it was a glaring abfurdity to pro- 
hibit manufadlured work from being ex- 
ported. Gold and filver, coined or un- 
coined, are to this day prohibited to be 
exported from France ; a ridiculous pro- 
hibition : a merchant will never willingly 
export gold and filver ; but if the balance 
be againft. him, the exportation is vina- 
voidable. The only efFed of the prohibi- 
tion is, to fwelL the merchant's debt ; for 
he muft bribe a fmuggler to undertake the 
exportation. 

A French author remarks, that in no 
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€ountry,are commercial regulations better 
cpntrive<il than in Britain and inflanceS' 
the following, particulars. ifty Foreign 
commodities,, fuch as may rivals their owii^ 
are prohibited, or burdened with duties... 
sd,. Their manufa^ures are encourage^- 
by a free exportation. 3d,. Raw materials ^ 
whith cannot be produced jtt home, co- 
chineal^ ib'r example, indigo,^ 8cc. are ixxir 
ported free of duty. 4th, Raw materials^ 
©f their own growth, fiich as wool, fuUerV 
earth, &c are prohibited to be exported,. 
5 thy Every commodity has a free courfc: 
through the kingdom,, without duty. And 
laftly, Duti^es paid on importation, are re* 
paid on exportation.. This remark is for 
the moft part well founded : and yet the 
fadls above fet forth will not permit us to^ 
fey, that the Englifh commercial laws have 
as yet arrived at perfedlion. 

Having thus gone through the feve- 
ral articles that enter into the prefent 
Iketchy 1 fhall elofe with fbme general- 
refleclions. The management of the fi- 
nances is a moft important branch of go^ 
vernmcnt ; and no lefs delicate than im- 
portant. Taxes may be fo contrived as 
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topFomote ia a high degree the profperity 
of a ftate ; and unlcfs well contrived, they 
may do obuch mifchief. The latter, by 
rendering the fovereign odious and the 
peof^ miferable^ effcAually eradicate pa* 
triotifm : no other caufe is more fruitftj 
of rebellion j and no other' caufe reduces 
a country to be a more cafy prey to an iur 
vader. To that caufe were the Mahome- 
tans chiefly indebted, for their conqueft 
of the Greek empire. The people were 
glad to change their mafter j becaule,, in- 
Head of multiplied, intricate, and vexa- 
tious duties, they found themfelves fub- 
je<5ted to a fimple tribute, eafily coUedled^ 
and eafily paid. Had the art of oppreflive 
taxes been known to the Romans, when 
the utmoft perfidy and cruelty were prac- 
tifed againft the Carthaginians to make 
them abandon their city, the fober me- 
thod of high idnties on exportation and im- 
portation would have been chofen. This 
method, befide gratifying Roman avarice, 
would infallibly have ruined Carthage. 

From the union of the different Spanifh 
kingdoms under one monarch, there was 
reafon to expecSl an exertion of fpirit, fi- 
jaailar to that of the Romans when peace 
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•was reftored under Auguftus. Spain was 
at that period the moft potent kingdom in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world j and yet, 
indead of flourifhing in that advantageous 
condition, it was by oppreflive taxes re- 
duced to poverty and depopulation. The 
political hiftory of that kingdom with re- 
fpedl to its finances, ought to be kept in 
perpetual remembrance ; that kings, and 
tlieir minifters, may fhun the deftrudlive 
rock upon which Spain hath been wreck- 
ed. The cortes of Spain had once as ex- 
tenfive powers, as ever were enjoy'd by 
an Englifti parliament ; but at the time of 
the union their power being funk to a 
fhadow, the King and his minifters go- 
verned without much control. Britain 
cannot be too thankful to Providence for 
her parliament. From the liiftory of e- 
very modern European nation, an inftruc- 
tive leflbn may be gathered, that the three 
eftates, or in our language a parliament, 
are the only proper check to the ignorance 
and rapacity of minifters. ^ The fertility 
of the Spanilli foil, is well known. Not- 
withftanding frequent droughts to which 
it -s liable, it would produce greatly with 
di'ic^::.: ::irture ; and in fad, during the 

time 
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time of the Roman domination, produced 
corn fufficieijt for its numerous inhabi- 
tants, and a great furplus, ^rhich was an- 
nually exported to Italy, During the do- 
mination of the Moors, Arabian authors 
agree, that Spain was extremely populous. 
An author of that nation, who wrote in 
the tenth century, reports, that in his 
time there were in Spain 80 capital cities, 
300 of the fecond and third orders, befidd 
villages fo frequent, that one could not 
go. a mile without meeting one or more of 
them. In Cordova alone, the capital of 
the Moorifti empire, he reckons 200,000 
houfes *, 600 mofques, and 900 public 
baths. In the eleventh century, another 
author mentions no fewer than 12,000 
villages in the plain of Seville. High muft 
have been the perfe<5lion of agriculture in 
Spain, when it could feed fuch multitudes. 
What was the extent of their internal com- 
merce, is not recorded ; but all authors 
agree, that their foreign . commerce was 
immenfe. Befide many articles of fmaller 
value, they exported raw filk, oil, fugar, 

* Dwelling hcufes at that time were not fo large, 
X^QV fo expenfivc^ as they came to be in later times. 
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a Ibrt of cochineal, quickfilvcr, iron 
wrought and unwrought, manufadnres 
of lilk, of wool, &c. The annual revenue 
of Abdoulrahman HI. one of the Spani(h 
califs, was in money 1 2,045,000 dinares^ 
above five millions Sterling, befide large 
quantities of corn, wine^ oil, and other 
fruits. That prince's revenue muft in- 
deed have been immenfe, to fupply the 
fums expended by him. Befide the an- 
nual charges of government, fleets, and 
armies, he laid out great fums on his prir 
vate amuiements. Tho' engaged cond*- 
nually in war, he had money to fpare for 
building a new town three miles from 
Cordova, named Zebra after his favourite 
miftrefs. In that town he erected a mag- 
nificent palace, fufficiently capacious for 
his whole feraglio of 6300 perfons. There 
were in it 1400 columns of African and 
Spanifh marble, 19 of Italian marble, and 
140 of the fineft kind, a prefent from the 
Greek Emperor. In the middle of the 
great faloon, were many ijnagea of birds 
and beafts in pure gold adorned with pre- 
cious (tones, pouring water into a large 
marble bafon. That prince muft have 
had immenfe ftables for horfes, when he 
I entertained 
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entertained for his conftant guard, no 
fewer than 12,000 horfemen, having fa- 
bres and belts enriched with gold. Upon 
the city of Zehra alone, including the pa- 
lace and gardens, were expended annu- 
ally 300,000 dinares, which make ^above 
L. 100,000 Sterling ; and it required 
twenty-five years to complete thefei 
works*. 

* A prefent made to Abdoulrahman by Abdoul- 
xnclik, when chofen prime vizir, is a fpecimen of 
the riches of Spain at that period, ift, 408 pounds 
of virgin gold. 2d, The value of 420^000 fequins 
in filvcr ingots. 3d, 400 pounds of the wood of' 
aloes, one piece of which wcigh'd 180 pounds. 4th^ 
500 ounces of ambergreafe^ of which there was 
- one piece that weigh'd 100 ounces. 5fh, 300 ounces 
of the £neft camphire. 6th, 300 pieces of gold- 
ftuff, fuch as Were prohibited to be worn but by the 
Caliph himfelf. 7th, A quantity of fine fur. 8th, 
Horfe furniture of gold and filk, Bagdad fabric^ 
for 48 horfrs. 9th, 4000 pounds of raw filk, 
loth, 30 pieces Perfian tapeftry of furprifing 
beauty, nth. Complete armour for 800 war- 
horfes. I2th^ 1000 bucklers, and 106,000 arrows. 
13th, Fifteen Arabian horfes, with moft fumptuous 
furniture ; and a hundred other Arabian horfes for 
the King's attendants. 14th, Twenty mules, wi^h 
fuitable furniture. 15th, Forty young men,, and 
twenty young women, complete beauties, all of 
them drefs'd in fuperb habits. 

Vol.il The 
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Thfe great fertility of the foil, the 
duftry of the Moors, and their advanta-? 
geous fituation for trade, carried on the 
profperity of Spain down to the time that 
they were fubdued by Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon. Of this w^' have undoubted ^vi- 
^ence, from the condition of Spain in the 
days of Charles 'V. ^and of his fon'PhiHp^ 
being efteemed at that period the'richift 
country in the univerfe. We have the au- 
thority of Uftariz, that the town of Seville, 
in the period mentioned, contained 60,00© 
filk looms. During the fixteenth century, 
the woollen cloth of Segovia was eftee^med 
the fineft in Europe ; and that of Catalo- 
nia long maintained its preference in tlie 
Levant, in Italy, and in the adjacent i- 
flands. In a memorial addreffed to the 
fecond Philip, Louis Valle de la Cerda re- 
ports, that in the fair of Medina he had 
negotiated bills of exchange to the extent 
of one hundred and fifty-five millions of 
crowns ; and in Spain at that time there 
were feveral other fairs, no lefs frequent- 
ed. 

The expulfion of the Moors, deprived 
Spain of fix or feven hundred thoufand 
frugal and induftrious inhabitants ; a 

. wound 
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wound: that touchy m vifal^j. but: not 
mortal^-i. tender;, <are^ 7 with proper ren>€n 
diw^ wo^ldi jbaye reftored Spainjtq its forn 
mer vigQ^r,; -But ujih^ippily for th^t kingv 
dom^ its j>olitiwl phyficians were not Ikill- ^ 
ed in tbe* mephpd of cur^ : inftead of ap^^ 
plyi»g^be^Ung mediQines^ they enflamed 
thq ^ftafc, .and fendered it- incurable*; 
Th^ miniftry infibigated by the clergy had 
prevailed on the King to banifh the Moors, 
Dreading, lofs of favour if the King's re- 
venues flbo^ld faH, they vrere forc'd ia 
felfrdefenc^ to heighten the taxes upon the 
remaining inhabicants. And what could 
be expected from that fatal meafure, but 
utter ruin; when the poor Chriftians, who 
were too -proud to be induftrious, had 
fcarce been able to crawl under the load 
of former taxes ? 

But a matter that affords a leflbn fo in- 
ftruftive, merits a more particular detail. 
The extenfive plantations of fugar in the 
kingdom of Granada, were upon the oc- 
cafion m^entioned deeply taxed, fo as that 
the duty amounted to 36 per cent, of the 
value. This branch of hufbandry, which 
Could not fail to languifh under fuch op- 
preffion, Was in a deep confumption when 
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the firft American fugars were imported 
into Europe, and v^zs totally ettinguifli- 
cd by the lower price of thefe fugars* 
Spain once enjoy'^ a mofls extenfive coua- 
merce of fpirits manufadlurcd at home, 
perhaps more extenfive than France does 
at prefent. But two caufe$ concurred to 
ruin that manufadlurc ; firft, opprdSiTe 
taxes ; ^nd ne^t, a prohibition to the ma^-r 
nufa,(Slurer, of vending bis fpiritfi/^ to any 
but to the farmers of the revenue^. : :Gould 
more effeftual means be invented to deftroy 
the mahufadlure, root and branch ? - JSpan 
nifh fait is fuperior in quality t;o that of 
Pojtuga], and ftill more to that' of Fri^nce ; 
when refined in Holland, it produces lo 
per cent, more than the former, and 20 
per cent, more than the latter ; and the 

( making of fait, requires in Spain lefs la- 
bour than in Portugal or in France. Thus 

*Spanifh fait may be aflForded the cheapeft, 
as requiring lefs labour ; and^ yet may 
draw the highefl price, as fiiperior in.qua-' 
lity : notwithftanding which Ihining ad- ' 
vantages, Icarce any fait is exported fron% 
Spain ; and no woilder^ for an exorbitant 
duty makes it come dearer to the purchafer 
than any other fait. A more moderate 

duty 
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duty would bring more profit to the pu- 
blic; befidc' eafing the labouring poor^ 
and employing thcnv in the manufadlure. 
Thefoperior quality of Spariifli raw filk, 
tnakeb it in great requeft ; but as the duty 
upon it exceeds 60 per cent, it can find no 
vent in a foreign market : nor is there al- 
moft any demand for it at home, as its 
high price lias reduced the filk-manufac- 
ture in Spaini to the loweft ebb. But the 
greateft opprefEon of all, as it afFedls every 
fort of manufa(5lure, is the faihous tai 
known by the name of alcavahj upon e- 
very thing bought and fold, which was 
laid on in the fifteenth century by a cortes 
or parliament. It was limited exprefsly to 
eight years ; and yet was kept up, con- 
trary to law, merely by the 'King's autho- 
rity. This monftrous tax, originally 10 
per cent, ad valorem^ was by the two . Phi- 
lips, III. and IV. augmented to i^per cent. 
Sufficient of itfelf to annihilate every branch 
of internal commerce, by the encourage- 
c^nt it gives to fmuggling *. The diffi- 
^ culty 

• The folIowjDg paflagc is from Uftariz, ch. 96. 
" After mature confideration of the duties impofed 
Upon commodities, I have not difcovered in 

France^ 
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cuky of recovering payment of iuch op^ 
preflive taxes, heightened the brutality off 
the farmers ; which haftened the downfai 
of the manu&(5lures : {X)verty ajad diftrefs 
baniOied workmen that could, fkid bread 
elfewhere j and reduced the reft to bcg^' 
gary. The poor huibandmen fimk und«r 
the weight of taxes : and as if this had not 
been fufficient to ruin agriculture tptally^- 
the Spanifh miniftry fuperadded zn zhfoh 
lute prohibition of exporting com. The 
QXpft amazing article of all, is a pra^Slice 
that has fublifted more than three oen-^ 
tunes, of fetting a price on com ; which 
ruins the farmer when the price is low^ 

France, England, or Holland, any duty laid up- 
•* on the home-fale of their own manufaftures, 
*' whether the firft or any fubfequcnt falc. As 
Spain alone groans under the burden of i^perc^nt. 
impofed not only on the firft fale of every parcel, 
but on each fale., I am jealous that this ftrange 
tax is the chief caufe of the ruin of our manu- 
•« failures/' As to the ruinous confequencos of 
this tax, fee Bernardo de Ulloa upon the manufac- 
tures and commerce of Spain, Part i. ch. 3. ch. 
And yet fo blind was Philip II. of Spain, as to im- 
pofe the alcavala upon the Netherlands, a country 
flourifhing in commerce both internal and external. 
It muft have given a violent fhock to their manu-* 
failures. 

and 
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and yet refufcs him the relief of . a high 
price. That agriculture in Spain fhould 
be in a deep conlumptionj is far from be^ 
ing a wonder : it is rather a wonder that 
it has not long ago died of that difeafe. 
Formerly there was plenty of corn for 
twenty millions of inhabitants, with a fur- 
plus for the great city of Rome ; and yet' 
at prcfent, aind for very many years back, 
there has not been corn for feven millions, 
its prefent inhabitants. Their only re- 
fource for procuring even the neccflaries 
of life, were the treafiires of the new world, 
which could not laft for ever ; and Spain 
became fo miferably poor, that Philip IV. 
was neceflitated to give a currency to his 
copper coin, almoft equal to that of filver. 
Thus in Spain, the downfal of hufbandry, 
arts, and commerce, was not occafioned 
by expulfion of the Moors, and far lefs by 
difcovery of a new world*, of which the 

gold 

♦ Uftariz, in his Theory and praftice of com- 
merce, proves from evident fafts, that the depopu- 
lation of Spain is not occafioned by the Weft Indies. 
From Caftilc few go to America, and yet Caftile is 
the worft peopled country in Spain. The northern 
province^ Gallicia, Afturia, Bifcay, &c. fend more 
pcQjfk to Mexico and Peru than all the other pro- 
vinces y 
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gold and filvef were favourable to huf- 
bwidry at leaft ; but by exorbitant taxes, 
a voracious monfter, which, after fwal- 
lowing up the whole riches of the king- 
dom, has left nothing for itfelf to feed 
on. The following pidlure is drawn 
by a writer of that nation, who may be 
depended qn for veracity as well as know-^ 
ledge {a). " Poverty and diftrefs dif- 
" people a country, by banifhing ,all 
" thoughts of marriage. They even de- 
ftroy fucking children ; for what nou- 
" rifliment can a woman afford to her in- 
" fant, who herfelf is reduced to bread 
and water, and is overwhelmed with 
labour and defpair ? A greater proper- 
tion accordingly die here in infancy^ 
" than where the labouring poor are more 
" at eafe ; and of thofe who efcape by 
" ftrength of conftitution, the fcarcity of 

viDces ; and yet of all arc the moft populous. He a- 
fcribes the depopulation of Spain to the ruin of the 
manufafturcs by ^ppreffive taxes ; and aflerts, that 
the Weft Indies tend rather to people Spain : many- 
return home laden with riches j and of thofe who 
do not return, many remit money to their relations^ 
which enables them to marry, and to rear children* 



{a) Don Gleronimo dc Uft^riz, 
2 



cloathing; 
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^* cloathing and of nouriflimeht makes 
" them commonly fliort- lived," 

So blind however are the Spaniards m 
the adminiftration of their finances, thajf- 
the prefent miniftry are following out thfe 
fame meafures in America ^ that have 
brought their native country to the brink 
of ruin. Cochineal, cocoa^ fugar, &c. 
imported into Spain duty- free, would be a 
vaft fund of commerce with other nations i 
but a heavy duty on importation is an ab- 
folute bar to that commerce^ by forcing 
the other European nations to provide 
themfelves^lfewhere. Spanifh oil export- 
ed to America would be a great article o£ 
tommercCj were it not barred by a heavy 
duty on exportation, equal almoft to a 
prohibition : and the Spanifh Americans^ 
for want of oil, are reduced to ufe fat and 
butter, very improper for a hot climate. 
The prohibition of planting vines in Mexi- 
co, and the exceflive duty on the iitiporta- 
tion of Spanifli wines into that country, 
have introduced a fpirit drawn from the? 
fugar-cane ; which, being more deflruc-- 
tive th^n a peflilence, is prohibited under 
fcvere penalties. The prohibition however 
has no efTeifl:, but to give the governors of 
Vol. II. 3 M the 
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the provinces a monopoly of chefe fpirits^ 
which, under their protedlioi^, are fold 
publicly *. 

But this fubjedl feems to be inexhauft- 
ible. Thefilver and gold mines in the 
Spanifih Weft Indies are, by improper 
taxes, rendered lefs profitable, both to the 
King and to the proprietors, than they 
ought to be. The King's lhare is the fifth 
I part of the filver that the mines produce, 
and the tenth part of the gold. There is, 
befide, a duty of eighty piafters upon e- 
very quintal of mercury employed in the 
mines. Thele heavy exactions, have oc- 

* It gives me pleafure to find, for the fake of my 
fellow-creatures, that the Spanilh miniftry begin ta 
perceive the fatal confequences of thefe impolitic 
meafures. In the year 1765, the trade to the i- 
flands Cuba, Hifpaniola,^ Porto Rico, Margarita, 
and Trinidad, was laid ppen to merchants in every 
province of Spain ; who were releafed from the op- 
preffive duties on goods exported to America, by 
paying only fix per cent, on commodities fent from 
Spain. It is probable that the beneficial effefts of 
this meafure may open the eyes of the Spaniih mi- 
niftry to further improvements. The power of the 
Spanilh inquifitors is reduced within moderate 
bounds. May we not indulge the hope, that Spain 
will again become both a learned and commercial 
country ? 

I cafioned 
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cafioned all mines to be given up but of / 
the richeft fort. The inhabitants pay 33 
per cent, on the goods imported to them 
from Spain, and they are fubjecfled befide 
to the.alcavala, which is 14 per cent, of e- 
vcry thing bought and fold w^ithin the 
country. The moft provoking tax of all 
is what is termed la cruciade^ being a fum 
paid for indulgence to eat eggs, butter, 
and cheefe, during Lent, which is yielded 
by the Pope to the King of Spain. The \ 
government, it is true, obliges no perfon 
to take out fuch an indulgence : but the 
priefts refufe every religious confolation to 
thofe who do not purchafe ; and there is 
not perhaps a iingle perfon in Spanifli A- 
merica who is bold enough to (land out a- 
gainft fuch compulfion. 

There is recorded in hiftory, another 
example of deftrudlive taxes fimilar to that 
now mentioned. Auguftus, on his con- 
queft of Egypt, having brought to Rome 
the treafure of its kings, gold and filver 
overflowed in Italy ; the bulk of which ^ 
found its way to Conftantinople, when it 
became the feat of empire. By thefe means^ 
Italy was fadly irnpoveriflied ; the whole 
3 M 2 ground 
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ground h^vd vbe^n covered with gardeoia 
and villas,, now deferred ; and there was 
neither corn nor manufactures to exchange 
for money. Gold and filv^r /became *^as 
rare in Italy as they had beqn of 6ld ; and 
yet the fame taxes that had been paid with 
eafe during plenty of money, were rigidly 
exadled, which ruined all. The duchy of 
Ferrara, in a narrower coinpafe, affords a 
later example of the fame kind. It was 
one of the richeft and itioft populous dir^ 
ftridls in Italy, when governed by its own 
princes ; but at prefent, under the Papal 
defpotilin, it is reduced to poverty and de^ 
population. There may be feen extenfive 
meadows without a hand to cut down the 
grafs, or a beall to eat it. The water-paf-r 
I'ages are not kept open : the ftagnating 
waters are putrid, and infedl the air with 
a poifonous fleam. In a word, that duchy 
is approaching to the unwholefome ftatp 
of the Campagna di Roma, and foon like 
it will become uninhabitable. Well may 
it be faid, that oppreffive taxation is a 
monfter, which, after devouring every o- 
ther thing, devours itfelf at laft. Bologna 
furrendered to the Pope upon terms, re- 

ferving 
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ferving many of its moft valukWe privi- 
leges, Bologna continties ia rich ahd'^jJo- 
pulous city ; and by moderated taxes the 
Pope draws from it ten times the firai that 
can be fqueezed ont of F^rrara by all th^ 
engines of opprefljon* 



END of the Second Volume, 
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